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PROCEEDINGS OF I HE EAbl INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

INDUS PARI IN IHL POUR \LARS WAR 

ih \l\JOK (jtNFRVl CfJORCi NoiU t MoitsttORlH (SI 

1 p*Fi It ^rtir h(»n«ur tnd prtvilt^c to Ik ib‘t u> uUltiN> yni lotlij on tins Mi[i]cct 
I wuulil ho\(c\(r like to exphtn ni) qujiilu it ons lot doin^ so I \v is in Iiuli i ilur 
in}„ till, list v\ ir trul mu minv or the proliliins uhkh trove then uul liter during the 
[loviwar years Iluring ilu liiur j^criod ] w is Irom to imu ti \iru) Ih aU[UMUrs 
ind MW soiiuihiiJi, <ft lilt trend <»1 ilicmght iiul tin iioilopimnt of [>osi w ii dclciiit 
polkv I Went igun to (he (leneril Still in Otllit in the uitunui of n el vciud 
eeitmtuuiusl^ ihert utuil 1 rtiurneei ruttillv to ! ngl mil 1 Inis 1 v\ is ihle to see. ind 
ind eiJ pi w some snidl pin in ihc reorgini/ition uul imuiirin/ uion «»! Indus light 
ing toreis lulore during me! liter the delihei itlotis of the Chitliild ( eiininittee m 
I 93 i< During the. lu lour years u (icticnl lU iek\uirte s |)e.llu I hive been dost ly 
in loueh horhon the opintionil iml iiltninistritive sides with the prohlinis |)teiilitr 
to Ineli I ind with the developtmms wliieh h ive produee d ilu w ii iu iilune in Iiuli i 
as It is lealay In a!! ! hive to mn however \<»ii will 1 lu pe he ir with nu when I 
sp ik with enihusnsni of tiu Hhieveiiiii Is lo)iliy uul (l(eoiinn in diilv of the rnin 
w Ik si wclim I ii ive m niueh it In tri n inu Iv the In ii n soMii r his e onu nil s in 
the Ron il Indun N is\ me! Imh m An I t»ue iiul lus iso ihre u who »n v inoiis sphtres 
(hrouLhout the leiiutfi > i I I le idtli of Indii in the lields tii ne s ind fietories in docks 
iiui on tilt riiiw i\s ind w lUiw IV ire ill < m, i.,‘<l in piovniing the stniwsofwir 
Vm will I am Mir: lorgiv: nu if in pinmn^ will) i hro id hrusli this pieturc of 
Indii s pirt in this w ir Iroin the defeiuc serviees is| et I triverse sonic e»l llic huk 
gruind ind refer to tin origin il ske till on tin e iiu is hoin whieh rn iiiy artists h ive 
worked u) the tinislied eotnpoMlum Hut in se elo tu, 1 will uonl stitistus is f ii is 
possihie I would however reniind voii thu die e uu i is i v ist om siiuc it depiets 
not i (.oiiniry hut a suheonrimni Moreover the puiuin^ is rii r the work of the 
Dcitn c Servuts Staffs done hut is the coortlinind effort rif dl elep irimcnts of 
Goverpnnnt over i verv wide fitld 

UirwMs im Two Wars 

Dunne the years inimniiiidv foliovvini. tin dost of the* 1 1 t ( re if VVnr the Army 
in Indii (which inc!ud'*e! ihout r>»oeK) Hnlivh tnxips) wis or^uiued predoinimntly on 
m innud basis The rc^ulir litnl forces ve t vinie 240(00 men Siicli nr forees is 
wtrt iviilihic were riidirne niirv while Ineliin N r\ d horees though highly efficu nt 
were* sc rrtclv adequ itc for rhe tisk of locil n iv tl dtf net of her coa ts ind harbours 
In Inehr as dstwhtre the elcfencc hiujgds hid to he curtailed on the gcnc.nl pnn 
ciple rh It butter was preferable to guns and ( oinmandcrs in C liitf had to scilc thtir 
ts entiil rccjuirerncnts to a minimum companlilv with sifety It was nor until about 
iqy thatelevclopmcnts in the science of war generally Ixgin to show elcarly that India s 
fichtintr forees reciuircd modernization that she rceiuircd more modem weaoons on 
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potenui! must be developed Plans to dus end began to take concrete shape about 
1937 and India herself, through a Modermzanon Committee, finally produced the 
initial detailed scheme which ultimately formed the basis of the Chatfield Com- 
mittee s deliberations and was very largely accepted by that body 

I wish to make the point that India herself laid the foundanons, and did not have 
these foundanons laid by any outside agency Unfortunately events in the inter 
national field moved fast, ana the plans which had been prepared were only in tfw 
imnal stage of execunon when the present war broke out in September, 1939 Thus, 
the defence forces were faced with war while in the process of reorganization They 
had, however a clear design before them of the defence structure which was required, 
and of the industrial developments necessary to maintain the forces contemplated 
In 1939 India was and still is, mainly an agricultural country When war broke 
out she had some 6000 factories employing about ij million workers Her steel 
industry was of prime importance, but her engineering industry was of the jobbing 
rather than the mass production type In other fields her mam manufactunng Indus 
tries svere in connection with cotton and jute 

In the munitions field the ordnance factories were comparatively small and con 
fined chiefly to certain types of small calibre guns small arms and small arms ammuni 
tinn She does not produce internal combustion engines Her resources in indigenous 
technicians were very small 

Today Indn his some i floo 000 men in her defence services 
As a result of pre war planning her industnil potential has been vastly expanded 
She can now produce guns of medium calibres shells bombs, grenades, anti tank 
mines aiitomitic weapons and armour plate Manufacture of scientific stores, such 
IS binoculars telescopes, chronometers and compasses and the production of explo- 
sives have been developed As regards cotton jute and other textiles India has 
supplied ind is supplying articles to the Allied Nations in enormous quantities 

That IS a brief comparison of India s position in 1939 and today and now I would 
like to give you some idea of how the present position has evolved 

THf Woax OP Fxpsvsion 

Before 1939 India s Service stiffs were mainly concerned with watch and ward of 
frontiers ind the close defence of the subcontinent and tt was on this basis that her 
defence forces were calciilited It was incsitable that in their eyes the defence of the 
Western frontiers should lie a major consideration It hid however for some time 
been apparent that with developments in aircnft and in fist and fir moving armies, 
close defence wis no longer adequate To ward off itticks on India it was clear that 
she should have 1 hand in the security md stability of her outer bastions to east and 
west — that is to say in Malaya Burma the Persian Gulf and the Middle East 
jjenerilly This expanded conception of defence hid to be brought home to Indian 
public opinion The first fruits were the early despatch of Indian troops to play 
their part in the Middle Fast Aden and Somaliland and later they went to Iraq and 
Malaya 

During the early months of the war the desire of India generally for an opportunity 
to expand her defence forces ind to play some active part in the defeat of Germany 
was most remirkible It was unfortunately not possible at that time with the 
Maginot 1 me still in being ind Italy outwardly neutral to foresee where expanded 
Indian forces could he suitably employed and thus it was not until the middle of 1940 
that India received a call to expand on a large scale The apparent inaction during 
the initial ten months which was dictated by considerations bevond India’s control 
has always been a stumbling block to expansion and entailed a loss of time which has 
never been fully regained During these months some 53000 personnel had been 
added but in July 1940 plans for an additional loo 000 men were put into action 
Following this expansion of the defence services has proceeded continuously at an 
ever increasing tempo 

When expansion really started India was sesrerely handicapped by depleted stocks 
of allkii^s and shortage of plant due to inability to obtain even the requirements of 
the Chatfield plan For many of her wartime ne^s particularly transpoit, she has to 
rely on overseas supply Thus owing to the various ups and downs in die general 
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course of the war, the story of India's expansion has been a long senes of almost 
heart-hreaku^ disappomtments, which have, however, been met and surmounted in a 
spirit of unjffstancung and coKiperation India has had to rely for her overseas 
requirements on quotas allotted to her m accordance with a general Allied dan 
Always, when she thought her pressing needs were going to be met, something 
cropped up to prevent this First there was Dunlurk, secondly the defection of Italy, 
<hen Crete, and later Russia’s entry mto die war, followed by aggression by Japan 
and the collapse of Malaya In every rase equipment urgendy needed had to be 
diverted elsewhere 

The effect of these diversions on the equipping and training of India’s forces was 
most serious Oefiaenaes had to be met by almost superhuman efforts m impcovisa 
tion of all kinds But during this difficult penod India s expansion went steadily on 
and she never failed to respond whole heartedly to the many urgent demands made 
on her for forces, stores and matenal of all kinds 

Txaining of Volunteers 

The administrative and traimng problems which had to be faced were just as diffi 
cult of solution as those of provision of equipment It is a noteworthy fact that, 
although no form of conscription for Indians exists, there was never any dearth of 
men coming forward for voluntary service For nearly 3I years we have been taking 
m recruits at the rate of 50,000 to 60,000 a month These men have to be clothed, feo, 
bmlt up physically and mentally, educated, trained and housed Housing has entailed 
a very large construction programme since billeting in India is largely impracticable 
Units have to be provided widi commissioned officers. Viceroy s commissioned officers 
and N C O s, and these have to be trained The man himself comes mainly from the 
bullock cart and thr plough, to be converted in a short space of time into a fighting 
man capable of dealing with motor vehicles, tanks, a multiplicity of modern weapons 
of war, modern warship equipment and modern aircraft On the technical side India 
has had to train and provide innumerable mechanicians, drivers of all kinds, wireless 
operators, armourers, engineer tradesmen, and medical personnel— to mention only a 
few In the Royal Indian Navy and Indian Air Force speaal training problems have 
been surmounted 

The classes which provided the bulk of the Services before the war were unable 
to bear this enormous demand, and the rccniiting net is now all-embracing Indian 
ization of the Officer Cadres, which initially was restricted to certain selected units 
and later enlarged to cover the units of one division, has been extended throughout 
the Army and in the other Services All available sources are being tapped to provide 
officers and pre-cadet training has been developed In the Army^the proporuon of 
Indian to British officers is now about 35 per cent and is increasing The problem 
of providing Viceroy s commissioned officers and N C O s has been a roost difficult 
one, since these come from the same source of supply as the rank and file The train- 
ing of instructors of all kinds has been a problem in itself In order to cope with these 
various problems, schools of instruction of all kinds for all three Services— from staff 
colleges and officers training units, through a great range of technical schools — have 
been estabhshed A few approximate percentages of expansion as affecting man- 
power, which have now been considerably exceeded, will give you some idea of the 
scope of the effort Armoured Corps 60, Signals ^50, Sappers and Miners 300, Artillery 
too. Infantry aoo. Medical units 320, Ordnance 400, Mechanical transport i^oo. Royal 
Indian Navy 1,000, Indian Air Force 5,000 A further call on manpower has been 
from the Provmaal Police and Civil Defence and Fire Fighting organizations 

Early m the war the Royal Indian Navy was reinforced by the addition of vessels 
taken from the merchant service These were for immedute needs The future was 
provided for by a large-scale pre^amme for the construction of warships in India, the 
Umted Kingdom and Australia The fulfilment of the programme began in 1940 with 
the bunciung of two sloops In the following year the number of bunchings rose 
sharpy, India, Austraha and the Umted Kingdom all contributing In 1943 the 
nunuier of warships of all classes bunched was two and a half tunes that m 1940 and 
1941 reckoned together Dunng the present year also new construction has steadily 
bm oompleied and added to the sea-gomg force 
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I «nn>.t leave thu aipect of Indw’s part m the war without reference to the asnst' 
awy given by the Ruling Princes of India Their response to the call has becninag' 
nificent Large numbers of their peoples have been recruited direct intt^the fightmg 
Services, and the military forces and resources of their States have been placed at the 
service of the King Emperor They have thus voluntarily shouldered many burdens 
in the Allied cause Our Ally, the Kingdom of Nepal, has not only most generously 
met all our rc()uests for recruits for Gurkha units of the Indian Army, but has sent 
some 8,000 men of the flower of her Army tiflndu to aid the Allied cause 

Thus, the piaure 1 put before you as regards the fighting services is briefly as 
follows 

The Indian Defence Forces (Bffay are very near the a milhon mark, and nearly 
500,000 troops, drawn from all parts of the country, have served overseas since the war 
started Recruitment to all arms of the Service u being maintained at an average 
monthly figure of 55,000 The number of officers and men in the Royal Indian Navy 
has steadily increased, until today it is ten times greater than it was at the outbreak 
of war 7 here are also many more ships The strength of Indian Air Force personnel 
has increased fifty umes since the start of the war, while that of aircraft has risen by 
600 per cent 

The Field of Supply 

Pan passu with the preparation of the fighting forces, the expansion of factories 
and those producuon agencies which arc so essential for supply and maintenance has 
proceeded steadily In this field India a contribution to the Allied effort has been pro- 
digious The supply organizauon, wluch was pro|cctcd before the war, has now 
become one of the Departments of the Government of India, and undertakes respon 
iibtliry for production of all Defence Services requirements For this purpose it has 
taken over tnd expanded the Army Ordnance Factories as well as the Meoical Stores 
Depots and Mathematical Instruments Office Its mam executive offices are the Direc 
torate of Munitions Producuon, the Directorate General of Supply and the Directorate 
General of Construction and Ship Defences The first two orgamzauons handle 
between them Armaments Civil Armaments, Fngineenng Stores, Machine Tools, 
lexliles. Clothing Leather, 1 oodstuffs. Timber, Load carrying Motor Vehicles, 
Chemicals and miscellaneous stores In other words they cover the whole field of 
supply In order to co-urdinite the distribution of the resources of India and the 
various Dominions and Colonics forming the Eastern Group, an Eastern Group 
Supply Council was set up in India This enables the maximum use to be made of 
the existing and potential ctpiciCy (other than lethal weapons and ammuniuon) for 
war supply of each parusipiting country The value of these organizations which, 
through the central and local provision offices, whose task is to forecast future require 
ments, arrange for the placing of demands and hold and issue stocks, can best be seen 
from a brief survey of results 

It is not too much to claim that the successes in North Africa redound partly to 
the efficiency of India s supply organizauon and the richness of her resources which, 
for two and a half years enabled India to supply all the bulk stores needed Taking 
advantage of the snorter supply route, the provided in a steady stream over 1) 
million tons of stores, thus releasing much tonnage which the United Kingdom 
could utilize for supplies to Russia on the other front The stores ranged from rail 
way wagons to landing craft, electric torches to uniforms She supplied For the R A F 
alone nearly 5 million batteries Allied troops wore clothes made in India, walked in 
boots from Indian factories Nearly 90 per cent of the tents which protected the 
troops from the torrid heat, canvas and groundsheets which kept permcious sand out 
of tanks, planes and motor vehicles came from India Great quanUUes of steel struc 
tures landing craft and electrical goods and nearly all of the umber were supplied 
from India 

Rolling stock, railway material and tedimeal supervision — at a sacrifice to Indu — 
which she sent to ports in Iraq and the Persian Gulf, helped to extend poet faahtscs 
with the vast amount of supphes from the Eastern Group and America which 
camouflage nets dehvered would loop the world eight tunes over 
Fifty mousand stretchers, over a mtUion blankets, over a quarter of a ^Slion mosquito 
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nets, over 1,500 different items of medical stares were other supplies to the North 
Afrimn theatre The a^inch handages would reach nearly a,ooo miles in one 
instance, when quotas from the West were lost en route, India hurriedly sent over 7,000 
tons of steel, which cnahled the vast minefields to be laid to play such an important 
part m the defensive war m North Africa last year That is the story of supplies to 
only one theatre of war But Indu supplies several others, includmg India itself 
The output of many dungs made m India before the war, from steel to pith hats, 
IS bemg very gieady increased by muluple shift worlung, redistribuuon of plant and 
personnel, and by actual addiuons of plant. Advances of this kind are due quite as 
much to independent industrial enterprise as to ofSaal assistance The aid received 
m plant, equipment and techmaans from the Umted Kingdom and the Umted States 
has been substanual An overall mcrease of nearly 50 per cent m the output of steel, 
considerable sumulauon of the non ferrous metal industries, the increase m output of 
leather goods, chemicals and drugs are examples of quantitauve expansion New pro- 
ducuons include the making, or planning to make, of a number of special steels m 
Indu for the first time for tool steel, taps, dies and small tods Machine tools are now 
being made, not only in larger quanuties but in better qualities A group of tech 
mcians from British factories are helpmg m this process Similar basic improvements 
are being found in the chemical and pharmaceutical industries New chemical plants 
are commg into producuon, and many of these have producuon in hand A rubber 
reclaiming plant is being established In the field of muniuons 1942 witnessed a fur- 
ther mcrease m Indian ordnance factories These factories are aided by a host of 
feeder engineering factories, over a thousand in number, specializing in components 
The producuon of explosives at the end of 1943 had more than doubled, arullery 
equipment advanced 30 per cent , small arms ammuniuon 25 per cent , gun ammuni 
tion 50 per cent ano light machine-guns 100 per cent Much has been done to increase 
the output of explosives, and Indu s producuon will play a considerable part in the 
operations against japan 

Research m India is du-ected along three mam channels— the producuon of indig 
enous subsututes for imported materials to save shipping, the replacement by other 
indigenous materials of those m short supply, and subsututes for rubber, unplate, and 
bitumen, to name only a few Producuon from indigenous material of hydraulic fluid 
for vehicles and aircraft, mineral and graphite greases, self sealing tanks, rust pre 
ventives, camouflage cream and aircraft dope are some of the latest achievements 
With the co-opcratioo of non-official scrap committees, coffee grounds are now used 
m the producuon of plasucs The Supply Development Committee, consUtuted in 
1941, at General Headquarters, is composed of departmenul chiefs, miliury and civil, 
and It works in close collaborauon with industrialists and scienufic insUtutions, chief 
amongst which are the Board of Scienufic and Industrial Research and Tatar Re 
search Insututc 


CoNSTXUCTION AND TxaNSPOKT 

I have already menuoned the enormous construction necessary in connection with 
housing But that is only one facet of the construcuon programme which has taxed 
India s resources to the utmost To cope with this, not only the Military Engineermg 
Service, but the Central and Provmcial Public Works Departments have been fully 
extended A very large programme of factory, storage, airfield, road, railway and 
dock construcuon has had to be undertaken as well as Air Raid Precaution work on 
a considerable scale This has entailed not only the provision of large quanUUes of 
material, such as bricks, cement, timber and steel, but fabneauon and transportauon. 

The tiansportauoii problem, m itself an enormous one, has been complicated by 
the generous supply by India of locos and rollmg stock and track for Alheo needs, by 
the aggression of Japan which restricted coastal shipping in the Bay of Bengal, and 
by danuK caused during the mternal disturbances in the autumn of 1942 The mag- 
mtude of India s mternal effort m the fields of construcuon and transportauon has, I 
dunk, never been fully realized 

In so short a survey I have had to leave much ground uncovered, but what I have 
said will, I hope, give you some small idea of India’s part m four years of war 
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What India has Done 

I feel that there is an impression that India has been livmg in comparative p^e 
and lethargy and has done little commensurate with her size and resour^ I have 
endeavoured to remove that impression It is true that she has not had the close a 
pcrience of war which has fallen to the lot of the United Kingdom On the othw 
Lnd, she has experienced bombmg in some areas and the dangers of mvasion m Ac 
early months of 1942 were very real and pressing Moreover, m Ae autumn of Aat 
year she passed through a period of great internal turmoil 

It IS not, I Aink, generally realized what a great burden has been carried by the 
retiring Viceroy or Ae credit whiA is due to him, not only for Ae soundness of his 
prcparauon of At foundations of Ae war structure in pre-war days, but for Ae 
manner in which he has guided Ae growA of the edifice Arough four years of war 
India s Commanders-in-Chief Aroughout Ais period have had a heavy load of rcspon 
sibility, for it is Aey who have had Ae immediate direction of Ae expansion of InAa s 
hghung forces, Ae responsibility for her defence, and for mectmg me many external 
calls occasioned by Ae varying fortunes oi Ac war 
Hut below those m supreme command come many who in subordinate positions 
have had to implement the plans and put into effect the orders given It has meant 
for them long hours of daily work in adverse climatic condmons wiA few amembes, 
many disappointments and Iitde relaxabon In Ais category are Ac men who pro- 
duced the pre war framework and have remained to sec Ac edifice constructed Below 
them arc Ae rank and file of Ae fighting Services whose keenness in training and 
desire to get to grips wiA Ae enemy have never flagged, Ae police, whose usks have 
been multiplied, and whose devotion to duty on which so much depends is so often 
forgotten, and Ac host of civilian workers, on the railways, in the factories and in 
other spheres connected wiA Ae war effort, without whose whole hearted co-opera 
tioD little progress could have been made Last but not least are Aose men and 
women who wiA service and money have aided Ac Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Organizations, and provided comforts for Ae Services All these have contributed 
their humble share to Ae forging of a great weapon which will play a large part in 
the future operations against Japan Contributions to Ae Viceroy s War Purposes 
Fund up to the end of July totalled over millions 

It IS hardly necessary for me to remind you of Ac achievements of Ae fighting 
farces which India has produced in Ais war I would ask you to consider Ae 
casualucs incurred by India s fighang Services as a whole These up to June, 1943, 
were Killed, 5618, wounded, 13,0^, missing and prisoners, 85,178 A total of 
103,880 

1 he exploits of Ae Indian Army m Abyssinia, Libya Tunisia Syria Iraq and Iran 
arc known to all Ae world Men of the Royal Indian Navy have shown their mettle 
on every occasion on which Aey have met Ac cneniv on Ac high seas while Ae 
Indian Air Eorce has given a foretaste of its fighting qualities in action against Ae 
Japanese There is still much fighung for these forces to do boA to the west and to 
the cast Up to now India s men have had their main opportunities to the westward 
in theatres where the climate and Ae terrain comi more naturally to Aem To Ae 
eastward lies a terrain of yungle and swamps and a specialized type of %hung whiA 
IS as strange to Aem as it is to their Bribsh and Allied comrades Inat they will 
rapidly adapt themselves to that type of terrain and warfare I have no doubt I have 
no doubt also that, just as India's fighang men have shown Aemselves Ae equal, if 
not Ae superior, of Ae Axis troops in the Mediterranean theatre — and thereby con 
trihuicd to the ultimate Axis collapse — so Aey will get the measure of Ae Japanese 
and play their full part by land, on sea and in Ae air, wiA their British and Allied 
comndcs in the ultimate destruction of Japan 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held on Tuesd», October 5, 1943, at the Gaston 
Hall, Westminster, S W r, when Major-General G N Moleswo^, c s i , read the 
foregoing paper Field Marshal Lord Birdwood, oca, ocsi, gcmg, cib, 
D s o , presided 

The Chaiesun said that he was very glad to be able to introduce an old friend 
and comrade of the Indian Army in General Molesworth General Molesworth had 
served in India for thirty years, first in the 28th Punjab Regiment, later known as 
the 4/i5th Punjab Regiment He was in the Indian Army during the last war 
and rccendy had held the appointment of Director of Military Operations and Intel 
ligence in India and Deputy Chief of General Staff He was, therefore, up to date 
m what India had been dome during the war which was what they wisheo to hear 
We did not hear as much or India in this country as we would like, and General 
Molesworth would be able to give an account of the great changes which had taken 
place in unchanging India in the creation of an up-to-date military machine 

General Moleswoeth then read his paper 

The Chaieuan welcomed the presence of His Fxcellcncy the Minister for Nepal, 
who must indeed he proud of the record of his wonderful countrymen, the Gurkhas 
One had already been personally decorated by His Majesty the King with the Victoria 
Cross and now a second had been awarded me same distinction He was very proud 
of the fact that for many years he had been Colonel of a Gurkha regiment, and he 
was glad to see General Coleridge, a brother Colonel, who would bear him out in 
what he said about the magnificent bravery of our Gurkhs soldiers and the privilege 
and honour the Indian Army felt in having them in that Army 

General Molesworth had told them of changes which he could hardly credit He 
would like to correct him on one detail however He had said that mechanization 
was depriving them of all their animals — ^the horses had gone — but the Chairman 
was thankful to say that that magnificent animal the mule, still lived Some of the 
most efficient and valuable of the Indian Army units were the Indian Battery units, 
where the mules could not be replaced by mechanism in the mountainous country 
either on the North West or North Fist Frontiers He hoped that the General did 
not intend to omit their old friend the mule 

General Molesworth had emphasized how those who had served long in India 
had had to re-orientate themselves He himselt served under Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener Lord Roberts was obsessed with the opinion that they had to be 
ready for a really big invasion on the North West Frontier That tradition was 
passed on to Lord Kitchener and all their plans were regulated by the fact that 
they must have a strong army on the North West Frontier The Norm East Frontier 
was scarcely considered 

The Chairman recalled that he had ha 4 the good fortune to march from Assam 
across Burma to the Chinese frontier and he then realized how the mountain ranges 
between India and the Chinese border ran at right angles forming a line of defence 
very difficult to cross The same was hardly the case on the North West Frontier 

He hoped it was realized what an enormous amount of exjiansion had taken place 
recently In his day they depended upon Shahpur, Dum-Dum, and Kirkee and they 
never let the Army down and our factories must have been the backbone ujion which 
the present expansion had been founded He should also mention Cawnpore and 
Dhanwal for cotton and woollen goods and Tata for steel and railwajn India 
realized when die war started that she had to extend herself enormously and prepare 
herself to face Germany, and when fapan came in as an enemy, it became abmlutely 
vital that diere should be real re-onentation Those who remembered the beginning 
of the bst war, remembered how fapan was our friend When he took over com 
mand of the Australian and New Zealand troops they told him that they had been 
escorted by a Japanese cruiser which did her ^t to take on the Emdca, but the 
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Sydney ^ there first Those were the days when the Japanese were oor friends and 
were wdcomed as such, perhaps we did not know them then as we do now They 
will be difficult to defeat and there was a difficult battle m front of us 

Ithe part of Burma across which he marched was a mass of forests with die 
ranees of hills going in the wrong direction for an advance from west to east, but 
we nad to invade, and with the help of a strong Air Force he had no douht that it 
would be accomplished The Japanese had not been able to concentrate as they 
should have done, the Americans were getting one ship after another, and he thought 
they might look for a big action against the Japanese Fleet by the Allied Navies, 
with no doubt as to the result, in spite of their strength. 

He was very interested in the new classes of recruits to the Indian Army, we 
had certain classes which we looked upon as the finest fighting material in the world 
Now, of course there were many different classes being enlisted, and it had to be 
discovered whether they would prove to be of equal value He could say that the 
finest general staff, the finest of weapons, the best of guns, were dross compared to 
the men behind the guns, and those who had served in the Indian Army all their lives 
were proud of the fact that they had men who stood by them to the death India 
would show the world that she could deal with aggressors 

Hr thanked General Molesworth very much for his most interesting address 

Admiral Sir HaaBzaT FiTZHBaaEBT found himself in a difficult position, not for 
the first time in his life, for he had been allotted five minutes in which to tell of what 
hr had endeavoured to achieve during the time he was in the Royal Indian Navy The 
outlook when he first arrived in India was heartbreaking Not the slightest attention 
was paid to the sea by the authorities and he likened himself to Christian in the 
Pilgnm s Frogrerr when hr found the powers of darkness arrayed as a solid phalanx 
in front of him and between him and his desires, which were to leach India how 
vital the sea was to her and how much she needed a modern fighting Navy 

He started off on a very ‘ sticky wicket he was informed by the India Office 
that India was bankrupt the defence budget was too small, and was concentrated 
on the military side to the exclusion of the Navy and the Air Force, and he had to 
fight alone He started from the beginning and gradually worked ahead he got 
some funds and the Chatfield Committee did a great deal to help him The Navy 
consisted only of five little ships two of which were conserted yachts When he 
left there were ninety modern ships He started with i aoo officers and men when 
he left India there were ai ooo He would like to correct General Molesworth, 
hecaiise the Royal Indian Navy had expanded by t 800 per cent 

With such an expansion he could never relax his efforts he fought his battles 
for five and a half years some of the authorities disliking him very much because he 
had to fight and continue fighting otherwise everybody and everything stopped By 
pressing on by personal contacts hv trying not to hustle the East but hustling the 
Furopean a little was achieved The expansion of the Royal Indian Navy was rapid 
and fairly large and one of his chief troubles was the difficulty of training Schools 
could he built recruits could he enlisted but trained instructors could not be pro- 
iliiced for such a large expansion but his instructional staff had achieved the unpos- 
sihir they were magnificent Although they all wanted to get to sea to fight the 
enemy they stayed in the schools and did their 10b so well that they were able to 
keep pace with the training requirements He could not put into words what he 
nwril to his training staff 

With regard to the expansion of ships, he produced a construction programme 
hv means of which every shipbuilding slip in India was filled when a ship slipped 
down into the sea the keel was laid for the next He had very gteat cooperation 
from shipbuilding experts and others who overcame all difficulties The problems 
were new but they shouldered the burden and he was very grateful to Aem all 
Ships were built in India Australia, die United Kingdom and the Umted States, 
and gradually they came into service, and when the plan was complete there would 
hr not s but aso modem ships in the Royal Indian Navy Recruits were being 
enlisted at the rate of 1 000 a month so that his 23 000 would now be neanng the 
30,000 mark Two ma)or naval bases had been built and three minor bases fined 
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with the needs of a modern minor naval base, so that attention had not only been 
given to ships and men, but to the bousing problem 

A modern navy needed a large number of very technical trainmg schools When 
he left he was happy in the knowledge that India’s Navy possessed every type of 
techmcal traimng school needed for a fighting navy, which were producmg the 
tramed men and officers required 

Referring to the efforts of the Royal Indian Navy at sea. Admiral Fitzherbert 
said that the ships had been employed in fighting or helping to fight the battle of the 
Adannc and had operated as far east as Singapore and as far south as Australia, 
they had come up against the enemy, the enemy mine and the enemy gun, and they 
had done magnificendy The men had had their ships sunk under them, and in 
every case their behaviour had accorded with the scry highest traditions of the 
Imperial Navy in times of great stress and hardship 

Sir Robert Reid (late Governor of Assam) said that Assam had no great manu 
factories, but it was the producer of three very important commodities — tea, oil and 
nmber With regard to tea the planters were producing all the tea which they had 
been asked to produce and would produce as much more as they were asked to do 
Production of tea at the present time was far from easy the best part of 90 per cent 
of the young assistants on tea gardens had been called up to )oin the forces, which 
meant that the older men were carrying on, performing three and four men’s work 
and doing without leave 

Apart from the manufacture of tea, the industry had done wonderful work 
during the last year or eighteen months at the request of the Government of India 
m connection with the construction and improvement of roads on the frontier This 
request was made at the time of the evacuation from Burma, when it was obvious 
that there would be an enormous number of Burmese evacuees to deal with as well 
as our retreating army At the same tune fresh troops had to be sent up for the 
defence of the fidlltier and it became clear that the whole thing was a question of 
transport In March, 1943, the Government of India sent Ma)or-Generai Wood of 
the Supply Department to Assam with very wide plenary powers to deal with all 
questions of communications on the North East Frontier At that time also the 
Government asked the Indian Tea Assoaation whether they were prepared to put 
their resources at the disposal of the Government An immediate response was 
made and the work was carried out with great efficiency Labour was the key to 
the problem in many respects The tea industry could obtain thousands of coolies in 
the tea districts and could also find more men in the districts where that labour 
came from and it obtained men in thousands and provided the supervisory staff, 
the medical staff and their own supplies The debt owed to the tea industry was a 
very heavy one indeed 

Sir Robert did not think there was very much to say about the oil industry, 
which throughout the war had been working all out with an efficiency which was 
typical of the Assam Oil Company With regard to timber, every demand which 
came — and it was enormous — ^was fulfilled, the quality and promptness with which 
the orders were delivered at the ports being very good indeed 

Man power in the early days suffered from the delay which affected the whole of 
India and to which General Molesworth had referred The people of Assam, 
especially those in the hill country round the borders offered their services freely 
from the start of the war In die last wa' the hill tribes sent many thousands of 
men in labour corps to serve in France and the sons of these men were only too 
anxious to come forward and serve Their anxiety to serve could not be complied 
with, at any rate up to the time he left Assam but they had served in great numbers 
within Assam itself A labour corps of a,ooo Abor tribesmen did magnificent work 
in the north-east comer of Assam in helping Burmese evacuees The policy changed 
later and one evidence of this was die raising of an Assam Regiment He had the 
pnvilege of bemg present at the inauguration of the regiment A second battalion 
was added later and he had reason to bebeve that they had all given their command 
mg officers the utmost satisfaction. 

The women of-Assam, especially those in the hills tribes, had come forward in a 
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moit wondoful way to work as nurses. Tkey were particularly good at tbat sort of 
work, and when the Auxihary Nursing Service was instituted in 1941 they showed 
their wordi and gained good reports from whatever hospitals they were serving in. 
He thought he was right in saying that the young girls from Assam were the first 
to volunteer to go overseas When there was danRr of hombmg in Assam, the 
peopli came forward to do the A R P work, especially those m the Women’s Volun- 
tary Service which his wife had inaugurated some six months before the cnsis 
occurred 

General Sir John Coleridge said that one or two points occurred to him durmg 
the lecture, which was of great importance and given by a man who had had years of 
experience in Army organization He had given many facts, some of them had 
been hard facts, but he had avoided idealism, which was a great essential in these 
days of stress and speculation Fnormous difficulties had been met and were being 
gradually overcome, the expansion had been little less than miraculous, especially 
as It started in 1939 from very little In fact, our resources at that ome were low 
indeed 

The vexed question of man power and its manipulation came much into the 
forefront of the lecture Tor various complicated reasons, the population of India 
and the number of men employed in the Services were not in proportion, a point 
which must be borne in mind when considering India s war effort, sufficient to say 
here, however that ihc difficulties of general recruitment in India were enormous 
Admiral Fitzherhert hid referred to the importance of recruitment of officers for 
the Nivy, ihe simt applied with equal forte to the Army Without trained officers 
there would he both an untrained Navy and Army as regards the latter, when the 
war started we Ind about 3,000 trained officers serving in the Indian Army, now — 
he made a shot— there might be ion 000 and all this great increase had had to be 
trained by the origiml 3 noo No mean achievement this in fact, a tremendous task 

There was a tough fight in prospect before the Japanese would be beaten The 
Ch iirman emphasized only too clearly what kind of fighters the Japanese were, but 
the lecturer hid ably demonstrated how India wis preparing for the struggle, and they 
could face the prospect with confidence 

As a young man he had soldiered in Assam in 1899 and simultaneously with 
hiv irrival there had come engineers to prospect for rail and road routes into Burma 
There was 1 controversy as to whether these should be made which had not yet been 
settled there were many who attributed our misfortunes in Burma to the lack of 
these communintinns but others more cynical, suggested that had these com 
miinications existed the Japanese utilizing these might have been in India now 
Here was food for thought 

Sir Stam ey Refd m p said they hid all listened with absorbing interest to Rear 
Admiral Fitzherhert s account of the expansion of the Roval Indian Navy, which 
owed so much to his enthusiasm and experience It could not have been easy to 
persuide the mthorities in India that ssnth the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement ind es|ieciallv the conditions established in Europe at the end of the 
Greit War the defence of India was primarily by sea Indeed when he made this 
suggestion in the House of Commons he was asked if he proposed to send battle 
shqis up the Khvber Well it was not down the Khyber or through Seistan that 
the enemy had come Even now he doubted whether the Indian Navy would reach 
Its full stature until Army Headquarters at Simla were burnt down and the hundreds 
of plans for the resistance of invasion from the North West were destroyed When 
last he visited the training ships for the Indian Navy and the Indian mercantile 
mirine in Bombav he was told that a substannal proportion of the recruits were 
Punjabi Mussalmins it would be interesting to know to what extent the Indian 
Navv WIS manned from this inland province now General Moles w ort h had men- 
tioned that the Indian Army entirely recruited from volunteers was now approadi- 
ing the two million mark which raisM this question Were the campaigns on s^uch 
the Indian Armv were likely to be embarked campaigns for the employment of 
large numbers of troops trained to ordinarv standards, or for the employment of 
smaller numbers of highly trained units, with die best modern equipment? That 
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was a question for the “ high^ xmks what was most lUuminatmg in the lectuK 
was die evidence of die unmynM effort India had made in eqmppmg her own great 
forces and in supplymg Allied Annies overseas— a conclusive answer to those who 
charged the Indian Government with tardiness, and who, to fudge by their speeches, 
though It was only necessary to place a few bricks on top of each other, and, hey 
presto I emerged factories turning out a constant stream of aircraft and motor transport. 

Captam K K Lauaka said that he agreed to say a few words because he felt^ 
although he bad not seen General Molcsworth s paper in advance, that it would be 
very fidl of detail and information, but that there might be a glaring gap in it that 
was lecoemuon of the conmbution which the right type ot Bnton had made to help 
India mue its war effort. The only fustiiicatian he could have for speaking to the 
meetmg was to make good that omission, so that thn could be remmded that India 
was not, as many people m this country imagined, full of Colonel Blimps with old 
school ues talking about ‘ Poona and patung each other on the back and saying, 
Wbah I whah I There were present a Field Marshal, two Generals, an Admual, 
and many others, none of whom were Colonel Bhmps, nor had he ever seen any 
such in Indu 

The paper flowed smoothly and gave an impression that India was ]ust one 
country and one people, but most of them knew that that was far from the fact 
India was a continent containing not only four fifths of the population of the British 
Empire, but a group of people which could only be likened to a vast and seething 
cauldron of Orienul humanity, and yet this effort went on, and it was largely due 
to the fact that all along they had had the right type of Briton going out to India who 
had realized the meaning of Imperial responsibility 

Unfortunately at times the wrong type went out, and it was the faults and mis- 
takes engendered by such people which provided criucs with a convement tool with 
which to attempt to bclitde all that Bntatn had done for India and meant to India, 
in changing conditions this would be very important Many people did not seem to 
realize uiat the Empire had been built up by the younger sons of good families who 
went to the Empire for their hfe s work, and India was the result of the work of men 
of such character, deeply conscious of the responsibilities of Empire With new con 
ditions, with levelling down, what type of men were to be sent to India? lhat was 
a quesuon which one had to consider very seriously 

While as an Indian he appreaated everything that had been said by every speaker 
about India s effort, it would be a serious lack not to emphasize and stress me fact 
that all that effort would not have been possible bad the right type of Briton not been 
behind iL India was a great edifice, but the amalgam between the bricks was that 
provided by the British, take it away and the edifice would collapse 

Sir Hassan SuHAawAaDY proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and the chair 
man He wished to congratulate the Association on getung together a body of people 
to speak who had left such fragrant memones of themselves in India The late 
Governor of Assam (Sir Robert Reid) bad only just mentioned his wife s work, but 
all knew what a great part she playra and how many friends she made among the 
Indian people 

At to Admiral Fitzherbert’s refreshmg account of the expansion of the Royal 
Indian Navy, the speaker suggested that a muior base might have been made 
on the Chittagong and Assam coast, from whence to many sea-going people came, 
perhaps this was a point to be remembered for the fumre 

They all had bmn hajqiy to see on a visit to this country representatives of the 
Fourth Indian Division, and he was sure they had enjoyed their visit to Britain In 
October, 1941, he was in Cairo, and through the courtesy of General Auchinleck 
was able to visit the Indun Oivisiont In February, 1943, he met General Moleswtuth, 
s^tom he found very sympathetic and recdpDve and who arranged for him to have 
a talk with the Commander-in-Cluef Many of the dungs which he was told m 
confidence m those days had since come to put, as the result of the eftats of GaterU 
Mole s w o rt h That was the type of Britisb offi^ — sympathetic, ardent and receptive 
— whidi India needed. 
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The rcfiliency and potentialitv of the Indian pe^k to work for thar intenial 
defence had been proved, and the winning of the peace came he hoped that 
their British fnencu would reci^nize the fact that India wished to stand full statuted 
and yet he linked with Great Britain India wished to be independent, but not to cut 
herself adrift, they must have allies, and they could not have better allies than people 
represented by General Molesworth, who had spoken m friendship and pride of those 
whom he had trained These were the things which cemented fnencuhip, he very 
much wanted to see the British amalgam of which Captain Lalkaka had spoken 
disappear, leaving the indigenous material to be equal partners m the Common- 
wealm of the British people 

Ihe vote of thanks was accorded by applause and the Chaiusam made a brief 
acknowledgment on behalf of himself and (kneral Molesworth 


RECEPTION TO LORD AND LADY WAVELL 

A FAREWEu. reception to Field-Marshal Lord Wavell and Lady Wavell 
was given by the Association at the Imperial Institute on the afternoon 
of September 21, 1943, when the guests mcluded officers and men of the 
Fourth Indian Division, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel R B 
Scott, and many other members of the three Indian combatant Services 
Iht guests were received by the President, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Sykes, M P , and Lady Sykes, Lord and Lady Wavell, and Mr and Mrs 
L S Amcry 

Ihe attendance of nearly 500 members and friends constituted a 
record in the rcccpuons given by the Association Prior to the service of 
refreshments brief speeches were made by the President, the Secretary of 
State for India, and Fitld-Marshal Lord Wavell 

Major-General Sia Freokkick Svru M P, on behalf. of the Council of the Aisocu 
non, extended a hearty welcome to all present. 

We are very happy, he added, in having the Secretary of Sute for India and Mrs 
Amcry here today But 1 want to welcome Mr Amery on your behalf and thank 
him for hu promise to speak, and 1 also want to convey to our guest of honour, Field- 
Marshal Lord Wavell, our great pleasure m having him with us and the most sincere 
good wishes for his health and happiness and success m the great task which he is 
about to take up 

We know that Lord and Lady Wavell have many farewell functions to attend, 
but the Counal felt it right and htong that one gathering should be definitely of an , 
Indian character, bearing in mmd that our ability to arrange such a function is 
largely due to the generous grants made to the Associauon for hospitaUty purposes 
by H H the Maharaja Gaekwar Oi Baroda and H H the Maharaja Semdu of 
Gwalior, and that we nave also the co-operauon of the Nabonal Indian Association. 

Our Assoaauon, of which we are glad to dunk Lord Wavell is a subscribing 
member and Vice-President, has no partisan aims, its membership covers divergent 
views on India s problems and varymg experience of life and service in that country 
We are, however, united m one llung a^ that is m seekmg the welfare of ind««, 
and It is m promotion of that great cm that we are assembled to wish the Vieetoy- 
designate a successful and happy tenure of his high rtfOrr 

It IS impossible for me to mention by name the many guests whom we wish 
werally to welcome, but I must say how glad we are that the Governor of Burma, 

Sir Ranald Dorman-Smith, is witti us today, and that Hu Excdleocy the Afghan 
Minuter and Hu Excellency die Nepatoe Minister have been rM** to join us. 
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A special feature of this eathenng which will have caught the cje of the gneat 
scddier we honour today is £e presence of to many representatives of the figntiag 
services of India We have grown accustomed in the past three years to ivekonung 
a group of officers and men from the Indian Contmgent m this country Then 
number here today is unavoidably small, nor is the commanding offiicer, a namesalte 
of mine, able to be with us, though we welcome Mrs Sykes But other sections of 
Indian Armv, also rqpresenuuves of the Royal Indian Navy and young men 
under specialized traimng for the Indian Air Force are our guests 

And we give a very warm welcome also to representatives, now on a visit to this 
country, of the Fourth Indian Division, which has added bresh lustre to the renown of 
the Indian Army We are dehghted that these representatives mclude sunong them 
the winner of the Victoria Cross^ubedar Lall Bahadur 1 hapa The members of the 
Division and all our Indian combatant guests will look back upon this memoraUe 
occasion with the greater pleasure smce no fewer than five Field Marshals — mcludmg, 
of course, our prmcipal guest— have accepted the invitation to be present 

The Rt Hon L. S AnEsy, Secretary of State for India, said that his words of 
welcome and of Godspeed on behalf cd the gathering to Lord Wavcil need only be 
very few Those present had not come to hear speeches but to see and hear Lord 
Wavell, so that, with a more intimate touch, they could follow his fortunes durmg 
his years of Viceroyhood and feel with faun in the great task he had undertaken 
They would not expect Lord Wavell to tell them how he would fulfil that task That 
very sagacious animal, the Indian elephant, always carefully tested bridges before he 
crossed them, and they might be sure that a no less sagacious soldier and statesman 
would test his ground in India very carefully before he aimounced definite acuon to 
deal with the immense problems, poliucal and economic, as well as military, which 
lay before him. What could be gathered from his speech to the Pilgrims a few 
days before was what was more important even than poliacs worked out beforehand 
and that was the temper and spirit with which a man approached his problems and 
the character of the man who approached them 1 he spirit in which Lord Wavell 
had approached his problems was one of goodwill to India, of that plain good 
mtenuon which Burke once described as one of the greatest forces m public life, 
and m the spirit of that essential modesty, he might almost say, humility, of a man 
who realized fully the difficulty and the greatness of the task before him, and yet not 
m the least afraid of facing it, but with a quiet hope and even confidence that he 
would surmount it successfully That was the spirit in which Lord Wavell was 
undertaking the great duties which His Majesty had confided to him 

As to the man himself he was already sufficiently known to the world — at any 
rate to the British world, he thought also to the enemy world — to make it unnecessary 
for the speaker to say much about turn He bad won himself a place among those 
great soldiers of whom he had written so well, his campaign in the Middle East, 
distinguished alike by the skill with which be blufied bis enemies into believing he 
had an army when he had not, and the swifmess of the strokes which he delivered 
first m one direction and then in another, and the completeness with which each 
stroke was followed up, would remain subjects for the military student for a long 
time to come At any rate, for this country they were a ray of light in the darkness 
of that first disastrous wmter which followed the collapse of France when we stood 
alone m the world among all our enemies It was with a little contingent from 
every part of the Empire that Field Marshal Wavell saved the situation in the Middle 
East which was next, but only just next, to the secunty of this uland as so vital 
to our survival m this war 

Mr Amery need say no more of him as a soldier, but it was not merely because 
be was a great soldier that this task of steering Indu through the later stages— he 
hoped the closmg stages— of thu lernble war nad been confided to him It was 
aim because he was a man not only of wide experience m dealing with pohucal 
praUenix, but because of that essentially statesmanhke, moderate and far-seemg 
attuude which, m the opmion of those who bad to come to decitiont, made him so 
eminently qnahfied to apprasKb the most difficult, and at the tame time, the speaker 
trnfy believed, the moat nopeful task that had ever been set before Bnbffi statesman- 
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•bp Notbng could contribute mote to the happia£»o£tbebiiidied( of miUions who 
liv^ ID India itielf or tz> the peace of Asia and to the peace and welfare of die world, 
than that India should start upon that career which they all wished for her, in com 
pletdy free control of her own destiny, united, at ^ce within her borders, strong 
and prosperous Notbng, on the other hand, could bode worse for her own future 
and for wt of the world than if she failed to solve her problems, if m weakness and 
discord she became a pey to the mtrigues and ambitions of others, a source of un- 
happiness to herself, of weakness to the British Commonwealth and disaster to man 
kind 

It was that great idternative which confronted India today, and if in the dunce 
between those alternatives she could be hdped by the wisdom, the courage, and the 
generous oudook of one man they, bs feliow-cmmtrymen, would mdeed be proud 
and happy 

The Viscount Waveu, who was received with enthusutuc cheers, intimated that 
he would say only a very few words He wished to thank the members of the 
Association for the reception they had given him and for the honour they had done 
him in making him a Vice President He knew how much good work me Associa 
tion had done, especially in war tune, in mamtaining discussions of Indian affaus 
and providing entertainment for Indian visitors, mcluding those from the tbee 
Services While he had been at home he had seen sometbng — not as much as he 
would have liked — of Indians over here and he had been greatly impressed by what 
was being done for them — much of it by the Associauon It gave him particular 
pleasure that Sir brederick Sykes had spoken on his behalf because he was a very 
old friend of his soldiering days 

He felt It was presumptuous for him as one of five Field Marshals, of whom he 
was the most junior, and in the presence of his old teacher in the military art, 
General Su George Barrow, to say much about the military side of Indian anaus 
There were present representatives of all the tbee Indian Services He had rather 
hoped that Admiral Fiizherbert might have been there to represent the Royal Indian 
Navy, because he had done rema»able work during his five years as Flag-Officer 
Commanding the Indian Navy, in raising it to the standard of strength and efficiency 
which It now had He was very glad to see such a strong contingent of the Indian 
Air Force Shortly before he left India he attended the tenth birthday party of the 
Indian Air Force and realized what an extremely healthy infant it was and how 
very fast it was growing 

He had left to the last the Indian Army to which he felt he owed a very great 
debt, and especially the Fourth Division, whose representatives were present The 
Secretary of State had mentioned what a small force there was in the Middle East in 
the umter of 1940-41, and the backbone of that force was that magnificent Fourth 
DiiiMon It was due to the soldiers that India sent and the material she supplied 
that we held the Middle East, and that debt must never be forgotten Without that 
Indian assistance we could not have held the Middle East, and the holding of Egypt, 
the Suez Canal and the countries wbch formed the Middle East had been the key 
stone of our present successes. 

Of his task in India he would not say much The Secretary of Sute had said 
that the sagacious elephant alwi^s tested a bridge before he crossed it, but tbs 
sagacious elephant ' had got to find a bridge, and no one realized better the diffi 
culties and dangers which were ahead But no one realized better two other dungs, 
one was the great feeling of goodwill there Has in all classes in England towaim 
India and a desire to help her, and the second was the magnificent opportumty m 
front of India if she could find the right path as he hoped me would If he could 
do anything to help her on to that path he should be only too poud and happy to 
do so On behalf of Lady Wavell and himself he thanked the Association moat 
heartily for their kind hospitahty and theu good wishes 

The formal part of the reception was then ended Members and guests partook 
of lea, and socul intercourse followed 
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BURMA TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Address by Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 

At a pnvate meetmg of the Association on Tucsdav, October la, 1943, at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, HE the Rt Hon Sir Reginala Dornian-Simtfa, e b s , Governor 
of Burma, gave an address on that country 

The President of the Association, Major-General the Rt Hon Sir FaiDiRiex 
Sykes, mf, took the chair, and thanked Sir Reginald for coming to speak to the 
Association, the more so as he was just recovering from an attack of fever Most of 
them realized the enormous complexities of the situation with which he had had to 
deal and felt great sympathy for him Although at this distance it was hard to 
follow events accurately, his great steadfastness in carrying on his work was recog- 
nized The story of Burma was a most moving one, and all hoped that the enemy 
wodld be cleared out as soon as possible 

Sir Reginald Dorman Smith 1 am not going to talk so much about what hap 
pened in the past or very much about the invasion They were difficult and ternble 
umes, and I do not think that anvbody who has not seen an invasion and what it 
means can possibly hope to conjure up in his mind the full picture of the suffering 
and horror of it 

Burma was unprepared for invasion, there is no question about that, but when 
I look back on what was happening in this country just after the time of Dunkirk 
and how we were trying hard to prepare for invasion, with the whole country just 
working for one end, it is possible to realize what it meant when we taw invasion 
drawing near Great Britain was fortunate insomuch that her invasion prepara 
tions were never tested, as far as Burma was concerned invasion was on her 
almost before we could realize that it was in fact a possibility and I think the fact 
chat we were in those troublous times able to get out something like half a million 
foreign refugees — because from the Burmese point of view they were foreigners — 
reflects very great credit on those civil officers who were concerned with doing it, and 
also the very greatest credit on the forbearance and really good feelings of the Bur 
mese people themselves, and that is very important 

1 am delighted to have this opportunity to calk to you about Burma All who 
lose that country — and that is just about roo per cent of those who have served there — 
will agree that it is utterly desirable to have as large a body as possible of British 
public opinion well informed on Burmese affairs A formidable task lies ahead of 
us in that part of the world even after we have beaten the Japanese Whether we 
succeed or fail in our task depends to a very large degree on the attitude towards 
Burma of people in this countiy It wdl be for Great Britain to decide on the ulti 
mate destiny of Burma it will be for our Parliament to decide on the amount of 
money which can be allocated for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Burma, 
presumably it will be for the great departments in Whitehall to decide where Burma 
will coma on die priority list for the supplies which will be vital to those to whom 
the task of reconstruction is entrusted Therefore the more people who know about 
Burma and who can take an intelligent mterest in her affairs — and from time to 
ume if needs be give an mtelligeot prod to the powers that be — the better pleased I 
for one will be 

I confess I found some difficulty in knowing how to tackle my subject today Your 
Association has had more than one very able address on Burma of the past — addresses 
from men really qualified to speak, much more qualified than I am Most of you 
will prc^bly have read one or more of the spate of books which have been written 
about the invasion of Burma, remarkable books some of them which do more credit 
to the authors’ powers of invention than to their search after truth I' Of Burma’s 
future constitutK»al position I, of course, can add nothing to the last reply given 
by the Secreiary of State for Burma m the House of Commons, while our infbniia> 
don about what is happemng m Burma now u scanty 
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It seemed to me, therefore, that there was very little for me to talk about until a 
candid friend put this question to me What, he asked, ‘ do you do with your 
self all day m Simla, and why are you soli Governor of a country which is no longer 
governable by you?” A very pertineot question, which I will now endeavour to 
answer 

Quite apart from the day to-day work of the Government — such vastly important 
duties as helping to care for the host of refugees and doing what we can to ease their 
lot and of looking after our own Government servants — our main functions are two- 
fold (i) Assisting the military authonties m those parts of Burma which arc still in 
our hands and in building up an efficient Civil Anairs Service which will go back 
with the Army, and (a) worung out our plans both for the physical reconstruction 
of Burma and for its future governance 

I find, to my surprise, that many people believe that Burma is completely occupied 
by the Japanese— but that is not so, and that belief docs but scant jusnee to the re- 
markable performance put up by our hill tnbes, the Chins and fCachins, who have 
remained staunch and loyal— who never gave up, and who have been a pain in the 
neck to the Japanese ever since they poked their nasty little noses into the hills where 
they reside When the story of what happened in these hills comes to be written it will 
be a remarkable and a thrilling story — one of devotion, heroism and sheer guts ’ 
The exploits of the Chin and the Kachin Levies must live in history At first ill armed 
and ill-cquippcd often short of food they stood up to the hitherto ‘ invincible 
invader They have taught him that there are still one or two little tricks in jungle 
warfare which he did not know By their own efforts they have killed a satisfying 
number of lapanesc, and by performing such services as indicating targets to the 
Anglo-American Air Forces they have contributed to the death of many others 

Busman Suproar 

f have seen more than once somewhat critical comparisons made between the 
hehivinur of say the Filipinos who fought with the Americans and the Burmans 
but here is one answer These hillmen who are Burmans have continued to fight for 
us lioth as organired bodies under British officers and as enthusiastic irregulars 
When Brigadier Wingate s expedition went in it was accompanied by regular Burman 
iroops who acquitted themselves very well indeed The Burma Navy — a small force 
- still flint (ions and has performed its task in a way which has brought forth high 
praise from the Navil authorities No in spite of all that has happened and has 
laeen written Burma s soldiers sailors, guerillas and levies still fight on 1 hope that 
Great Brttam will not forget that and only remember that Burma also produced what 
was known as a Traitor Army ’ which was grossly over advertised in the popular 
press I venture to say that the patriot forces now at work have done infinitely more 
d image to the Japanese than that Traitor Army ever did to us We must not 
lose sight of that tact and condemn all Burmans for the fault of a few 

We are stiM administering a large Frontier Division which comprises the Chin 
Hills Upper Chindwin the Naga Hills and the Kachin Hills Our Civil officers 
are still at their posts working under the operational control of the military authon 
ties and I would pay (he highest nabute to those officers both of the Indian Civil 
Sen ice Burma Civil Sen icc and the Fronner Sen ice, who are grappling nobly with 
both the old problems and the new ones whwh war has brought 

In India we are engaged on setting up the Burma Civil Affairs Service which will 
he attached to the Supreme Command I suppose that this service can be called our 
A M G O T , but Burma presents such a diffvent set of problems to the re-occupaUon 
of any European enemy-occupied temtory that the comparison is really not very 
close To accompany our forces back to Burma we have a large number of avilian 
officers of all services the Civil Services Forests, Agricultural Department and the 
like who have spent many years in Burma — who know the people intimately and 
who have a host of personal friends among the Burmese I do not refer only to 
European officers — there are Burman, Anglo-Burman and Indian officers, too many of 
whom had to leave their families and relatKms behind 
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We wilt not be retunung id a country which it strange to us We will be goii^ 
back to a Bnnih countrv whose inhabitants ate British atizens, widi all the pri^ 
leges and obbgstions which such citizenihip confers We wdl be going back to 
liberate our own people irom Japanese bonuge— and that is a matter of no htde 
importance. 


Thb Retubn to Burma 

I have often been asked whedier the Burmese will welcome us back It it pomted 
out that whatever we mav say the Burmese did produce a “ Traitor Army ” against 
us, It IS common knowledge that they were an extremely nationalisDc people carrying 
on a fight for freedom from our rule even before tbe invasion came, they suU have a 
Burma Defence Army, some of which, at least, will probably fight against us, die 
Japanese have granted freedom to Burma and given Burma all the trappings of free- 
dom — she now has a Burmese Commander tn-Chicf in charge of her own national 
army— she has sent out her Ambassadors to Tokyo, Manchuria and Bangkok, 
she has her own Foreign Minister The district administration is run 1^ her own 
people Will she welcome the reappearance of Britith officials, or of British and 
Indian business men^ Will not whatever we may do appear to take away this free- 
dom which she has acquired, and will her people not resist our return, tberehy making 
It necessary for us to deal very firmly indeed with them? 

All those are very pertinent questions, and would seem to open up a wide field of 
work for our propagandists who will have not only to explain our true intentions to 
the Burmese people, but will also have to explain Burma and the Burmese mentality 
to such of our troops as may have the privilege of freeing Burma from the Japanese 
For my part I am convinced that, provided we make the right approach from the 
word go, our forces going into Burma will receive the same sort of welcome as 
chat accorded to Brigadier Wingates men — a welcome which left but little to be 
desired 

Let us look at things from the point of view of the ordinary Burman It must 
be terribly difficult for him to decide in his own mind )ust who is going to be the 
arbiter of his fate He has seen us disappear in a cloud of dust hotly pursued by our 
victorious enemy We know that that is only a temporary condition of affairs and 
that the ultimate defeat of Japan is only a matter of time But the Burmans have not 
got the same sources of information at we have on which to arrive at a similar con 
dusion I do not suppose that there are many wireless sets operating in Burma 
which can pick up our broadcasts, whereas the whole press there is stricny controlled 
by the Japs and one can presume that the Ba Maw administration is using every 
means open to It to put over such propaganda at their Japanese masters want Hie 
course of the war in Europe will not mean nearly so much to the Burmese Events 
in Russia or Italy arc not so important as what lus happened, say, in Arakatt To 
them the Arakan campaign will have been magnified into a disastrous attempt on 
our part to reconquer the whole of Burma The Wingate expedition will have been 
wnnen up as another defeat in that this force withdrew back to India— that it had 
never any intention of doing anything else after it had achieved its object will not 
be mentioned < And, of course the fact that we have not attempted as yet any raaior 
operanons against the Japanese in Burma will be used as proof that we are incapable 
of beaung the invincible Japanese Army Neediest to say, we are doing all we can 
to correct these views. 


In Bondaor to thr Jafanrsr 

It It generally agreed among those who can claim to know Burma that once we 
have shown our ability to beat the Japanese we will have no lack of friends and 
genume friends at t^t Quite apart from the fact that hutoncally die Burmese 
villagers have always been inchn^ m any great upheaval— and wno will blame 
them?— not to commit themselves until they Mve seen who is going to come out on 
top, there are good practical reasons why they should welcome release from Japanese 
bondaee, for such it is despite all dus grandiose talk about freedom I do not delude 
myself into dunlung that die Burmese will welcome os back just for the sake of our 
blue eyes and curiy hair — nor do Limagine for one moment that they will discard 
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their nationalist aspirations — and indeed I do not see why they should — but there u 
no reason at all to suppose that they have anything but ^slike for the Japanese, and 
many reasons to believe that even that small mmonty who thought that they could 
obtain freedom by using the Japanese to drive us out and then in tune get die 
Japanese out, are now sad, sorry and disillusioned men 

At the beginning of the Japanese occupation, the invaders treated the Burmese in 
a very highhanded way, they heaped indignities on the hpongyis, they paid but 
scant respect to sacred ground, they entered the monasteries with their boots on, and 
we are told they even went to far as to build latrines in the grounds of these 
hpongyikyaungs It is further reported that so bad was the treatment meted out to 
these monks that many of them have discarded the yellow robe through fear We 
know that there were good hpongyis and bad hpongyis, but we also know how 
greatly all of them were revered by the villagers who are not likely to forget these 
insults, especially coming from tboK who posed as being Buddhists themselves 

Burmese women, too, have suffered cruelly at the hands of the Japanese, who in 
the early stages raped and molested them without let or hindrance, just as they raped 
and molested the women of China, and though now the behaviour of the Japanese 
soldiers is said to be better the Burmese are not likely to forget or to forgive So one 
could go on with this deplorable story We arc told, for instance, that at first the 
most ruthless methods were employed to put down crime, decapitation being the 
favourite punishment meted out by the Japanese though other less refined methods 
of dealing with prisoners were not neglected If past history is any guide this sort 
of ferocity only tends to harden the hearts of the Burmese and most certainly does 
not cow him — nor does it induce in him a feeling of friendship towards the per 
petrators 

Economic Distofss 

As far as we can make out the Burmese have less than nothing to be thankful for 
to the Japanese on the economic side Paddy prices hi\e dropped but all other 
necessities of life have risen in price tremendouslv if indeed the^ can be bought at 
all Chillies have risen from Rs per too viss which was the pre ms ision price to 
Rs aSo in March 1943 Over the same period the cheapest long\i had risen from 
Rs 2 to Rs i<) sesamum oil from Rs 75 to Rs 320 ind laggery from Rs ao to 
about Rs too Those are just some examples of the trend of prices from which we 
can deduce that the economic position of the people is pretty precarious This is 
borne out by one report which I think is significant The State Lottery was reopened 
in August 1042 the draw being on November 15 of that year The sale of tickets 
produced only Rs ai lakhs as against the Rs 15 to Rs 20 lakhs collected quarterly 
under the old regime This tells its own story beanng in mind the ingrained love 
of the Burmese for a good or esen a bad gamMe 

All these are surely gosxl reasons to expect that the Burmese will svcicome libera 
tion from Japan— hut let us probe deeper 

Friendships wmi Birmans 

What were our real relations with the Burmansf Here obviously I can only speak 
with second hand knowledge but it does seem to me that in the districts as opposed 
to the big centres of urban population our relations were extremely good — and I say 
that because I find that very nearly too per cent of my own officers and of non 
officials long to return to Burma and have nothing but a deep affection for the Bur 
mese That could not be so unless they had been on intimate terms of friendship 
with the people among whom they lived as it takes two to make a friendship, and 
really tfiis affection is one of the deepest things I have seen 

Let us not forget one point Pdmes in the modern world count for a lot But 
politicians may fulminate against this and that. Governors and Whitehall may say 
and do the wrong sort of things politically, newspaper editors can excel in the art (d 
vimperauon but nothing can prevent human friendships growing up, and nothing 
did prevent that m Burma, fnendships which were deep and capable of being sus- 
tained in the face of disaster Therein lies the strength of our bond with Burma— in 
that chain of human friendships which pray God will never be broken All who go 
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back u the Civil Afiairs Soticc will be going back to old frienda and in many 
cates, at I have said, to lelatioiis, too There will be no hostile lecepuan unless, out 
of sheer ignorance which should not be allowed to exist, our troops go back at 
though they were entering a hostile country and behave accordingly 

That IS a danger which did exist, but which I hope is daily disappearing The 
troops which fou^t in Burma had a most unpleasant tune They hadT but few people 
with them who could either speak Burmese or could claim to know how to approach 
the people which meant that through lack of understaodmg there were regrettable 
inadents during our retreat Wc hope that that mistake will not be repeated, but 
that formations will have with them officers and N C Os who will be we to help 
our troops of all nationalities not to make those kind of mistakes which will quite 
mevitably breed hostilitv in the breasts of the Burmese, who are a quick-tempered, 
virile people, by no means content to accept with equanimity what they consider to be 
injustice— and who would dare to blame them for thatf 

The PoLincAi. Aspect 

1 ha%e spuken about the strength of the mutual friendships which exist between 
individuals It would, however, be quite wrong to ignore the political aspect. Pobti 
cally minded Burmans, and indeed many foreign countries, too, will be wondermg 
just what our intentions towards Burma are Do we really mean to lead them on 
to the goal of full self government, or have we some reservation at the back of our 
minds which will mean that self government will always be round the corner and 
never an accomplished fact? 

1 do not pretend to be skilled in bar Eastern affairs I have only seen Great 
Britain in echpse there, but one thing I can say with some surety and that is that 
neither our word nor our intentions are trusted m that part of the globe 1 he reason 
for that IS not far to seek Wc have fed such countries as Burma on political formula 
unul they are sick of the very sight and the very sound of a formula, which has 
come, as far as my experience shows, to be looked ujwn as a very Briush means of 
avoiding a dcBniCe course of action Our formulx have puzzled not only our enemies 
but also our friends because they have been hard to interpret to either friend or foe 

Civil Asfaies Service 

But this IS a digression from telling you about the formauon of our Civil Affairs 
Service Whether pseudo-soldiers or civilians, their hrst and paramount duty will be 
to ensure that military requirements arc met during the ojxrational stage in Burma 
That IS elemenury One of those mihtary rcauiremcnts will surely be that the 
country should be tranquil Civil officers will have to mak a great contribution 
towards this end— but if they are to succeed they mus, be giv 11 assistante I tl ink 
they will agree that the sort of assistance which they will mu t need will not be 
military escorts so much as the consumer goods which the people require and of 
which they have been starved Ask any avilian officer who is txioked to go back 
to Burma which he would sooner have with him — a consignment of the ncccssiues of 
life or a platoon of soldiers, and I think you will always get the same answer — the 
consignment of goods 

Now J appreciate the difficulties about providmg goods We are in a total war, our 
factories and workers are producing mumuons and not consumer goods That is per- 
feedy true, and all that 1 can ask is that it will be realized that consumer goods can 
under certain circumsuoces be an important factor in a campaign — and that a store 
of simple commodiues may well releare an imporunt number of ffoops for fighting 
purposes mstead of being locked up on internal security jobs With the help of our 
business men the Ovilum Afiairs Mvice are working out their avil goods require- 
ments, which I hope will be given the prituity wiuch they deserve 

' Militmy Auunisteation 

I would only exptess one hope which may brmg down coals of fire on my humble 
head. 1 most smcerely hope mt our Civil A&irs Service will have a very short 
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life— at ihort at it will be uteful id the military authontiet. Thu meant that 1 hope 
that the mihtaiy authontiet will be m charge ot avil aflairt m Burma for the thortttt 
poMible time 1 have the greatett respect for our mihtary leaders, but I thmV d^t 
they would be the firtt to agree that civil admmistration u not their line of country, 
and It It only reaaonable to suppose that a avil government can run avil afiairt better 
than a mihtary admimstrauon I am convmced that it would be a grave mistake to 
keep on a miutary admimstration for one day longer than u necessary fer purely 
operational purposes within Burma So much for that side of our work 1 would 
ask you )ust to keep this picture in your mind (i) That a considerable portion of 
the Burma which you sec on your maps is still being administered by Government 
of Burma ofHcers, (a) that we are engaged on organizing and perfecting a Civil 
Afiairs Service which will accompany tae forces back to Burma and which will 
absorb all our available personnel 


Long Teus Punning 

Now 1 want to say something about our planning for the future At this stage 
I cannot give you any details of oUr future programme as this has not yet taken final 
shape— indeed, it will be impossible to reach hnality in many direcuons until after 
our return to Burma All that I can do is to tell you of some of the problems which 
face us and of our approach to Reconstruction Work which is being studied both in 
India by my Keconstrucuon Department and by the Burma office in London 

Planning is a contentious matter 1 o some it is the very breath of life — to others 
It IS anathema, conjuring up as it does visions of a number of long haired idealists 
trying to build a brave new world on airy fancies In our case planning has been 
forced upon us by circumstances 1 he Japanese have brought devastation to Burma, 
her towns have been destroyed, her communications smashed, her trade and industry 
virtually if not entirely brought to a suiidsull and her whole life halted for the ume 
being Clearly a tremendous Usk lies ahead of us to repair those damages— a task 
whi^ IS a challenge to our statesmanship and our ability — but it would be idle to 
hope tiiat we will be able to answer that challenge unless we lay our plans carefully 
beforehand 

1 do not think anybody will disagree about the need for planning for Burma s 
physical reconstruction il only because immediately after the war supplies needed to 
meet civil requirements will not be easy to obtain and it is essential now to estimate 
and to stale our requirements But it may be asked Is there any real need to do 
more than deal with physical reconstruction? 

1 am convinced that the answer is yes — that need does exist Prom our point of 
view the easiest course would be to say 1 here was nothing much the matter with 
Burma in the past The administration worked tolerably well Ihe mass of the 
people were tolerably happy Let us therefore content ourselves with re-creaung the 
Burma which existed before the invasion lhat would be the easiest way, but if 
we adopted that course we would be failing miserably in our duty towards the Bur 
mese prople, because, to put it mddly, though there was much which was admirable 
in our past administration, there was also much which was cajpable of improvement 
and much which must be done if real happiness is to reign in Burma 

First of all let me try to define our objecuve This country is committed to the 
pohey of guiding Burma to the goal of full self government That was the pohey 
of His Majesty s Government be&e the invasion and sail is the policy, as sbted by 
Mr Amery rei^tly m the House of Commons Our aim therefore surely must 
be to build up a contented Burma— one which will be a proud and a wiUing partner 
in that great Commonwealth of Nauons which owes allegiance to His Majesty the 
I^g— a Burma which will have no wish whatsoever to contract out of the empire, 
and a Burma which will be prepared to shoulder the responsibilities which self 
government brings as well as to accept its privileges 

It IS along these lines that we have iqiproacbeo our reconstruction problems We 
have attempted to examine the past m a realistic way — and from the lessons which 
the past has taught us we are endeavouring to hammer out mactical aolunons to the 
many senous problems which undoubtedly did worry the body politic of Burma — 
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praUeau which not only creued dweoiKent but which from tune to tune led to die- 
order! and bloodthcd. UnlcH and until the right aolutioiis are found and put into 
operation it will be idle to expect a contented country and a willing partnv 

A NxcaaiABT Titr 

We have naturally tried to kmk at the proU'-m^ not only through our own 
Bntith eyes but alto thiou^ Burmese eyes It ha. seemed to us to be etsenual to 
test all our plans and ideas by the qucsuon, Are these the sort oi nouons which the 
Burmans tnratelves would want to adopt, or would they scrap them at the very first 
opportumty and subsutute something else which would be more suiuble to their own 
natural genius and to their own mentality?’ 

That IS an imporunt test which must be applied, since it has surely been demon- 
strated beyond all shadow of doubt chat there is but httle virtue in merely foisting 
upon an hastem people Western ideas and Western insutuuons and expecung every 
chmg to work smoothly The Burmese, like all other people, have their own ideas 
about things which may not coinade with our ideas, they have their own ways of 
doing things which may not be our ways— -and if for what we consider to be then- 
greater good we neglect to take the mentahty and the outlook of the Burmese into 
consideration, and into full considerauon at that, then we will only be steering tor 
trouble and disappointment on both sides 

When 1 say that we try all the time to look at our problems through Burmese 
eyes, 1 do not mean that we and our Burmese colleagues are thinking simply and 
solely trom a narrow Burmese tiationahst viewpoint Burma has more than one 
pressing problem which never will be salved by a policy of isolauon and narrow 
nationalism, and this is recogmzed just as readily by those Burmans with whom 1 
have come into contact as it is by us 

We have got to face the fact, however unpalatable it may be, chat in the past 
Burma was not a happy country in a political sense It was not so long ago that 
we had to cope with a serious rebellion there have been riots and communal dis 
turbaiices, there was a constant and a sustained demand for freedom from every 
political platform and in every vernacular newspaper The youth of the country 
was in a sad state of indiscipline, serious crime showed no tendency to decrease, and 
1 have heard it suggested that one reason for this was because the police were com 
pelled to concentrate their energies all too much on polmcal disturbances which were 
almost endemic in years previous to the war 

It IS true that since 1937 Burma has enjoyed a greater degree of domestic self 
government than 1 think any other unit of the Empire with the exception of the 
self governing Dominions 

Make no mistake, Burma had progressed far along the road to self government 
As this audience will know, she had her own Legislature which was elected on a 
remarkably wide franchise 1 he Cxiuncil of Ministers who were responsible to the 
Legislature had full power to fashion and mould domesuc pohey, all the so-called 
nauon building departments were under their direct control, as were the forces of 
law and order But the fact remained that in spite of the wide field in which the 
Legislature had to work, there was a general feding of discontent 

Faunox 

One vital question from our point of view is how deep-rooted within the ordinary 
people was the desire for freeram Thu, I have come to learn, is a very conten 
tious question, wluch has been the subject of hot debate One school of thought will 
argue that the cry for freedom was purely a poliucal cry and a c^ of the towns 
which found but little echo among the villagers who really are Burma These 
villagers, it is argued, were mainly concerned with yuch matters as the price they got 
for mcir produce and the degree of security which Government gave them against 
daemts and crumnals In fact, they were not so worried about the type of Govern- 
ment or who governed them as they were about the results produced by the Govern- 
inenL On the other hand, others will argue that this is a most dangerous premise 
on which to proceed, and dial on the contrary Burmese nationalism u definitely a 
potent force m the everyday life of the villages of which due note must be taken 
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Winch view u n^tf Naturalljr I heutate to pan any opinion, not having hved 
among the viliagera, but 1 think that it would be very strange if the villagers were 
completely dismterested m the destiny of theur country, and 1 cannot but think that 
It would be highly dangerous to dismiss Burmese nationalism as something of no 
account. It is probably true that the ordinary Burman villager is no great pohtician, 
but with the widenmg of the franchise pohtical quesnons were being brought more 
and more to his notice and pohucal activity was ^netraung into the villages, which 
must have been fertile ground for the politician 

My hope is that in the future we will be able to harness this feelmg of patriotism 
and to direct the enthusiasm of Burmese youth into channels of service to their 
country in other walks of life besides Government service Burma must have more 
of her young people trained for business and commerce, as doctors and vetermaiy 
surgeons, as engineers and accountants, so that they can take a real part in the lite 
of thar country It is up to the Government and to business firms to provide the 
educauon and the opportunities, while it is up to the Burmans themselves to pro- 
vide the necessary personnel for training, as no country can succeed if its youths 
afflbiuons are confined to becoming either avil servants, lawyers or poliucians But 
1 rcficat that it is our duty to provide adequate training and opportumties in other 
dirccuons 

Next It is important to find out just what the Burmese mean by the word free 
dom I ven the Burmese themselves wiU agree they have not sought to define 
this word precisely, but it must be defined 1 suppose that, speaking broadly, 
they would say that tlwy would like to get back to the same sort of freedom which 
they enjoyed but a short Umc ago under their own kings Then Burma conducted 
her own atlairs and ran her own admimstration through Burmese officials Accord 
ing to Western standards this administration may not have been too jier cent efficient 
—but at least it was Burmese 

Ihcre IS, however, some danger lest in Burmese minds freedom may have become 
confused with licence to do precisely what they may wish to do without thinking 
about anyone else but themselves 1 can say dial 1 have never met a Burman who 
when it IS put to him has failed to recogmxe that nowadays freedom carries with it 
heavy resjxjiisibiliiics No nation can do just what it likes and get away with it tor 
lung, and tsjiecially is that true of a smalt nation like Burma, which is sandwiched 
in between powerful neighbours, which in the past has had lu rely on foreign capital 
for the development of her resources and which will have fur some long time to 
continue to rely on such outside help — and a small country which also relics so much 
on selling her goods for exjxirt to overseas markets fiven a great country like our 
own IS tied down by treaties, trade agreements and the like, most of which restrict 
our full liberty of action in one way or another When a country oversteps the 
bounds of proper conduct then scry unpleasant things arc liable to happen Burma 
must understand this elementary tact of international life, and I for one see no 
reason why she should not undersund it and conduct herself accordingly Free 
dom IS a hard worked word these days 1 someiimcs wonder whether we are not in 
danger of forgetting that it is a word which can mean different thmgs to difierent 
people, and wmether in order to avoid future misunderstandings and disappointment 
we should not ourselves tell such countries as Burma more precisely than we have 
done in the past what we mean by the word 

A Sense of Feusteation 

1 have said that it seemed to me that Burma was suffering from a bad dose of 
frustrauon May I for a few momenu examine some of the causes of this malaise as 
they might appear to a Burmese politician trying to win votes — m other words, at a 
umc when all pohuaans are at their worst’ This is not intended to be an exhausnve 
study of this quesuon or anything but a ooe-sidcd picture, but merely an indicauon of 
the kind of points which we will have to meet if we are to succeed in creating a 
genuinely cooperauve Burma 

It IS ahundandy clear to me that the very first thing on which we must oancen- 
irate is the well being of the villager That is fundamencaL Such matters as the 
ownership of land, of the provision of credit at reasonable rates, of marketing agn- 
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cnhural produce— all there quettiaiu and many othen, too, muit be ctowhiwI, and 
preli m i n a r y deasions reached if we are to fulfil what we all consider to be our duty 
to Burma As far as education is concerned, we have to work out whether our educa- 
tumal system m the past was satisfactory, whether it was produang what we wanted 
It to produce, was it domg its duty towards Burma'’ Then we have the other ques- 
oons of health, of prisons, of pohce— all of which ire being examined Our approach 
must be ‘ What is going to he for the ultimate good of Burma itself?” 

We are ttvmg to get preliminary deasions now, because it would be the very 
height of midsummer madness to suppose that we, situng m Simla and m London, 
could lay down in advance hard and fast plans Such dreisions at which we may 
arrive now must obtiously be elasac and capable of being altered to meet the actual 
condinons which we may find on cur return Burma has been through a profound 
experience, she has suffered one invasion already — and let no one talk of invasion who 
has not experienced it — she is now being subjected to air bombardment, which 
increases in intensity as the days go by— she has suffered a period of Japanese military 
occupauon, and it looks as though once again she will have to become a major battle 
ground What effect all this will have on die mentality and outlook of the Burmese 
we do not know yet, but one may presume that it will have had a very sobermg 
effect— at least, that is the view held by my Burmese advisers 

Flexible Plans 

I would like to assure this audience that we are not trying to make inelastic plans, 
and that we realire to the full that such plans as we do make cannot be applied 
straight away in a lump Many of these plans will be long term plans, my only hope 
IS that when we go in we sha||,bc able to get off on the right foot ’ and to lay a 
foundation for a very much happier and Mtter Burma than there has been at any 
time in her history Much will depend on what the people of Great Britain do about 
It It will be a very expensive business, a whole country cannot be destroyed with 
out repayment being made in some way or another, and I hope that when the time 
comes for the struggle which we shall nave with the Treasury the Treasury will be 
aware that there is a public opinion in this country which will say We were unable 
to carry out our duties towards Burma ’ — because it was our duty to defend Burma 
and we were not able to do so — we had to leave her to the tender merries of a 
bitter enemy but we have an opportunity to repay what seems to us who were 
engaged in Burma to be a tremendous debt of honour, and wr must do so 

I do hope we shall get as much public support as we can, and I hope that this 
Association which is very influential, will help us to help Burma by trying to put her 
case forward on every possible occasion to the country as a whole 

THE DISCUSSION 

The Chairman said that they had heard an extraordinarily interesting address, and 
were left with a very large number of problems to think over One point which had 
struck him was the immense field of work which would open up when Burma was 
cleared and when peace came in Asia 

Sir Reginald had touched upon many points of which he would only mention one 
or two ^e first was the difference between any European occupied country and 
Its release from that of Burma He hoped that Sir Reginald’s words would carry 
very far, because it was a very different matter to enter Burma thinking of the Bur 
mese as a hosnie population than if we entered recognizing their worth and recog 
nizing that only by treating them fairly and without undue rigour should we ensure 
that the population would welcome the British The Japanese granted freedom to 
Burma, tat that ‘ freedom ” would be a very different matter from that which 
would be granted in future years 

One of the greatest factors brought out by Sir Reginald was the question of 
Governmental indeasion It was difficult with the intervening distances for decisions 
to be given or taken on the spot He sometimes looked back to the old days when 
diere were no telephones, ships were very scarce, and the man on the spot was em 
powered to do what he could to the best of bis ability 
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Sir Reginald had referred aim to die quesaon of planning He did not know bow 
they were going to strug^e with the planners in this countij, but plans which weie 
not practical would not succeed With regard to the quesoon of reconstructiQn, he 
thought that the Treasury was one of die most difScult obstacles to overcome He 
would like to thank Sir Reginald personally for his iHuminating address 

Sir Henry Craw said there was one point which he would like to have made a 
little more clear There had been so many tales spread as to the war m Burma diat 
he wished Sir Reginald could let people know a litde more as to the authenucity of 
the talcs regarding Burmese resistance to the British Army Sir Reginald also men 
noncd in the earlier part of his lecture that some Burmans went with Brigadier 
Wingate Burman ' had various meanmgs and could cover quite a number of 
different nanonaliues, and it would be mteresting to know whether they were real 
Burmans, not hill tribes, who were concerned in Brigadier Wingate’s expediuon 

Sir Reginald Dorman Smith rephed that it was very difficult to get down to the 
Fifth Column activities and assess them, but one must differentiate between the 
number of people who helped the Japanese durmg the retreat and the number who, 
after the British had gone, were persuaded to join the National Army They were 
two quite separate things The military estimated that up to Prome there were some 
3,000 to 4,000 Burmese acting against us out of a population of over i 6 million After 
wards, when the British had gone, a great many more joined the Burma Defence 
Army, but why should they not do so? They were running the country Up to the 
very end in Burma civil officers were going round their districts always unescorted, 
and unarmed, and he did not hear of a sin^e case where they were even insulted If 
the Burmese population had been entirely anti Britisb or pro Japanese he did not 
believe that one of the officers would have got away, as it was Aey received nothing 
but kindness the whole way through He himself would not have escaped if the 
Burmans had not wanted him to do so He received nothing but kindness wherever 
he went Of course the Traitor Army was a grand story for the press With 
regard to the Wingate expedition there were undoubtedly actual Burmese engaged 
alongside Wingate’s men The Burma Navy was mosdy manned by Burmese 

Sir Arthur Page said that most of them came for two reasons, one of which was 
to know what sort of person the Governor of Burma was and how he would put his 
case He was bound to say that he was impressed, and from that jxiint of view was 
glad to make his acquaintance The second reason was that they came to receive 
information rather than to give advice The great difficulty was that we had not 
the faintest notion of what Burma had gone through or what was likely to be done 
with her in the future 

He appreciated and applauded and would do all he could to forward the 
enthusiasm with which the Governor viewed the friendships in the past and the 
possible friendships of the future between Europeans and Burmans, but he thought 
he must say that he felt they should not rely upon that at all He did not believe 
that 5 jier cent of Burmans cared one rap for Europeans, not because they were the 
governing party, but because they were foreigners They had the Mongolian out 
look and had not the slightest interest in any Westerner whatsoever 

On the other hand, they must see that Burma would be, if jmssible, a self governing 
unity within the British Commonwealth of Nations How could that be accom 
plished? Not because they liked the British but for some other reason He was glad 
to hear Sir Reginald say that it was not necessarily right to impose upon other people 
our own jxilicy It was ridiculous to try to make people who had no nouon of 
democracy accept a democratic Government Something must be done to help the 
Burmans on the road to self government, but they should not attempt to give them 
so heavy a meal that they could not digest it That was the trouble at the moment, 
they had been given too much, nevermeless, they must have an increasmg body of 
influence amongst themselves to enable them to take more and more part m the 
Government 

There was only one way in which the Burmans would be made contMited they 
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would never like us, but they would join the Commonwealth if they were given some 
security of tenure of their own pri^erty We had not done what we should have 
done to enable the Burman to be wlut he was by nature and mstina, it was essential 
that he should own his land, and if we could ^jtve them thu security they would be 
content. If we did not, it would not matter what was ofieted to them they would 
never like us If they were given security of tenure, one portion, at any rat^ would 
voluntarily keep within the mritish Commonwealth of Nauons 

Sir Reginaui Dokman'Suith, in reply, said he would like to hear an argument 
between Sir Arthur Page and some of me district qfhcers who had worked in the 
distncts and did not know Rangoon very well whether their friendships were pre 
cisely as Sir Arthur had said He had not lived in the villages and was in Burma only 
for a very short time, but his impression was that the ofScers valued their friendships 
with the Burmese very highly, and he believed that the Burmese valued their friend- 
ships with the officers highly He could only say that those officers who had been 
back to Burma had been received as old friends, and he thought that Sir Arthur Page 
was taking a gloomy view of it 

As far as security of tenure and getting die Burmese back to their land were con- 
cerned, those were among the things foremost in their minds In Lower Burma the 
land had passed more and more into the hands of alien landlords, and he did not 
believe there could be any real happiness until an agrarian policy had been prcmerly 
evolved This was one of the things on which the very best minds were working, 
and It was one of the things on which they would have to approach the Treasury 

Sir Arthur Page wished to make it clear that on the question of friendship he 
was talking about the Burmans generally as Mongols, not of thar own personal 
friends 

Lady Page confirmed her husband’s last statement She had an enormous number 
of friends in Rangoon and she was sorry to hear her husband speak as he did 

Sir Charles Innes proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Reginald Dorman^Smith He 
had laid the AssociaUon under a deep debt of gratitude, not only for his talk but for 
the great compliment of telling them frankly what was in his mind That was why 
they had listened to his address with the greatest possible interest He was very glad 
that Sir Reginald had taken the opportunity to give an authoritative denial to all 
the stones which had been spread about He had looked forward to the future and 
that had made his address even more interesting 

There was no doubt that Sir Reginald had a stiff task ahead of him First of all, 
the Japanese had to be cleared out of Burma, which could be left to Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, but when that was done Sir Reginald would come into his own, and 
he was delighted to hear that he was getting down to the planning of that subject 
It was the speaker s own belief that the really practical thing to do when Burma was 
released and when the military had left would be to get the physical reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of the country commenced He agreed it would be a matter for 
the Treasury, and he also agreed that the British people must regard reconstruction in 
Burma as a debt of honour, for we had not protectM Burma as we had undertaken 
to do No one ever thought of danger from Japan, and he hojied the Government 
would go to the assistance of Burma in a hbml spirit so that she might start life 
again with some measure of success. - 

The vote of thanks was accorded by applause and the meeting ended 
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POSSIBILITIES OF AN INDIAN SETTLEMENT 
Br Professor R Codpland, c i e 

B>insH public opinion is disappointed at die breakdown in the process of Indian 
constitutional development Since 1919 it had been hoped that India would take her 
place in course of time as a full member of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
When the Act of 1935 was passed the time seemed likely to be short. If the whole 
Act had come into force it seems probable that, under the impact of the war, India 
would be en]oying Dominion Status de facto now 

Whatever British shortcomings may have been, it is Indians who have been 
mainly responsible for the frustration of these hopes National unity was the neces 
sary preliminary to Dominion nationhood Canada and South Afnca could not 
become Domimons till the French and British Canadians and the Dutch and British 
South Africans had agreed as to the form of national government they wanted 
Australia could not become a Dominion till the States had composed their secaonal 
differences Because the northern Protestants and southern Catholics could not 
agree, Ireland has been partitioned, and only part of it has acquired Dominion Status 
Similarly, India cannot achieve nationhood unless agreement can be reached as to the 
national constitution first between the Hindus and Muslims of British India, and, 
secondly, between the Provinces and the States I am here concerned only with the 
possibilities of a British Indian settlement If that is achieved the problem of the 
States ought not to be insuperable 

The cause of the recent widening of the gulf between Hindus and Muslims is 
unmistakable It was due to the Congress Party s desire to take the British Govern 
ments place by itself If this was a natural desire on the part of a revolutionary 
nationalist organisation, the Muslim League’s reaction to it was also natural For it 
meant a permanent Hindu Ra] not only in the seven Hindu majority Provinces but 
also at the Centre Rather than that, the League with the bulk of Muslim opinion 
behind it, has committed itself to Pakistan Is Partition, then, inevitable? Cannot 
Muslim claims be met in a united India? Those questions can only be answered 
by Indians British students of the Indian problem can only speculate as to what 
this answer may possibly be 


The Provinces 

First, the Provincial Constitutions (which need not be identical) Parliamentary 
government of the old British type has proved unsuitable to Indian conditions One- 
party majority rule requires a sufficiently homogeneous society In India it means 
that, as long as parties are dominantly communal, the minority communities never 
share in government The principle of “ separate electorates ' if applied to the Legis- 
lature, should logically apply to the Executive as well 'The Congress decision in 
favour of ‘ pure Congress Governments in the Congress Provinces was the major 
factor in the intensification of communal antagonism The League’s present attempt 
to follow Congress s example and make the Governments of the Muslim majonw 
Provinces as far as possible “ pure ” League Governments can only widen the gulf 
still further 

It IS now widely recognized in India that one-party government must give way 
to coalition government, and that, since the expectations of the authors of the Act m 
1935 have not been fulfilled, coalition government should be made statutory under 
the new Constitution 

Parliamentary government has also proved unsuitable to present Indian conditions 
because, in the absence of a well-estabbshed party system, it exposes the Executive to 
persistent attempts in the Legislature to overthrow it In Bengal, Sind and Assam 
there have been constant crises and changes of government. This not only makes 
government unstable and weakens its pr^ge, it also exacerbates communu strife. 
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Mi^t It not be wise, therefor^ not only to requite Coalition Governments but also 
to bee them from day uxiay dependence on a majority vote in the Legislatures? 

Both these needs are met by the Swiss Constitution Till very recently British 
opinion took’ the ^plication of the British constitutional system to India more or 
less for granted Foreign constitutions were barely mentioned at the Round Table 
Conference But Indian publicists have long been interested m foreign constitutions, 
and particularly m the Swiss Constitution This Constitution provides that all the 
major Cantons should be represented in the Federal Executive Substitute major par 
ties or communities for Cantons, and the reqmsite coahtion Government is obtained 
The Swiss Constitution also provides that the Federal Executive, which is elected by 
the Federal Legislature at the outset of its term, remains m office for the duration of 
that term This meets the need for stability 

The Centxe 

Secondly, the Centre This is a much more difficult problem than the Provinces 
Mr Jinnah, indeed, goes so far as to say that there can be no Central authority for all 
India of any kind, federal or confederal ' The Muslim homelands ’ must con 
sututc a wholly independent State or States, jxissibly associated with the rest of India 
by alliance, but no more This reaction is due to the Muslim determination not to 
submit to a Hindu majority, a Hindu Raj, at the Centre, which would have power in 
Central affairs not only over the Hindu majority Provinces, but also over the Muslim- 
majonty Provinces Is that decision to disrupt the unity of India inexorable? Is 
there no way by which the Muslim fear of an all Indian Hindu Raj can be exorcised? 

First, if the Muslims are to be won back to any Centre, it roust clearly be a Centre 
the scope of whose authority is limited to a mimmum India needs a strong Centre — 
witness, inter aha, the danger of famine — but it seems to be a case of a limited Centre 
c none The minimal Centre subjects ’ arc (i) Foreign Affairs and Defence, 
(3) Tariffs, (3) Current^, and (4) most desirably, if not quite necessarily, Commuw 
cations It seems worth noung that the adnumstration of most of those ‘ subjects " 
will be subject, to a greater or less degree, to international agreements arising from the 
need for strategic and economic co-operation m the jiost war world To that extent 
Central policy cannot be determined by purely Indian interests, nor become a Hindu 
Muslim battleground 

But a minimal Centre is not enough to appease Muslim senument No Federal 
Centre of the normal kind will be acceptable to the Muslims in their present mood 
because all existing Federations, like the Indian Federation projected m the Act of 
1935, recognize not only the inffividuality of the territorial units which constitute it, 
but also the unity of the nation as a whole, and the Muslims deny the single nation 
hood of India, and assert that they are a separate nation, entitled to an equal status 
with other nations, great or small, and, like other nations, to the control of their 
national homeland If that claim is admitted — and it is naturally difficult for Hindus 
to admit It — the traditional conception of the Centre must be abandoned It cannot 
be based on the uneven balance of seven dominantly Hindu and four dominandy 
Muslim Provinces combined in a um national Federation It must adopt at least the 
principle of Pakistan In other words, constitutional and administrauve shape must 
be given to the concept of an Indian Musbm nation, and that nation must be asso- 
cia^ with the Hindu natioa on a footing of equality 

The Regions 

A im media between Partition and normal Federation might be found in Regional 
ism — I e , the Rouping of Provinces (and States, if jxissible) in ‘ Regions ” or sub- 
Federaaons The reduction of the Central field to a minimum means that there will 
be some “ subjects whuh cannot be handled with full efficiency by the Provinces 
smgly or separately One such subject is large scale economic plannmg and develojT- 
ment— India’s greatest need Another such subject is the mamtenance of law and 
order in the last resort. 

Regionahsm is not a new, or a British, idea As applied to India, it was born in 
die Punjab In his histone presidential address to the Mushm League in 1930, Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal proposed the creation of autonoffloiu States based on umty of 
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langtiage, race, history, leltgioa and identity of economic interests ” In particular, 
he wanted ‘ a consohdated N W Indian Muslim State ” Reviving this idu m 1939, 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan proposed the grouping of the Provinces and States m seven 
Regions, one of which comprised the area covered by the projected N*W Pakistan 
Regionalism is not the same as Pakistan if Pakistan means complete independence 
But It provides a j(<nd 0/ Pakistan, and it secures one of the mam objectives of 
Pakistan — viz , the consolidanon of the Muslim majonty Provinces as federated 
“ national units in control of their ‘ national homelands 

Under Regionalism the largest part of the field of government would sull be 
occupied by the autonomous Provincial Governments, and the personnel reqiured to 
man the Regional Governments and small Legislatures would dierefore not be great. 
A number of experienced public men, moreover, would be available if — as will 
presendy be suggested — the size of the existing Central Government and Legislature 
were gready reduced 

If Regionalism were adopted it would be on the Regions, not the Provinces and 
States, that the Centre would be based, and the representatives of the Regions at the 
Centre would not (as in a normal Federation) be representauve in any sense or manner 
of all India, but solely of their Regions They should, in fact, be regarded as the 
delegates of their Regions, charged with the duty of maintaining at the Centre the 
policy of their Regional Governments and Legislature It would be what Sir Sikander 
called an Agency Centre With minimal powers and Agency functions the per 
sonnel of such a Centre would be small A single-chamber Legislative Council less 
than one-<]uarter the size of the existing Central Assembly would seem to suffice 
Might not Muslim nauonalism, firmly estabhshed m its nauonal Regions, be willing 
to share in such a Centre? That depends, no doubt, on the demarcation of the Regions 
and the inter-communal balance of their jiopulations Writing m 1939 — before the 
Mushm reaction had reached its climax in the ‘ Pakistan Resoluuon of 1940 — Sir 
Sikander demarcated his seven Regions without considering the mter-communal 
position which they would establish at the Centre He seems to have thought at 
that ume that, given Regionalism, Muslims would accept an Agency Centre what 
ever its communal composition But since 1940 it has b«ome increasingly probable 
that the Muslims will conunue to demand Partition rather than join in any kind of 
Centre which could be represented as a Hmdu Raj 

ConsideraUon should be given to a scheme of Regional demarcation worked 
out by the Census Commissioner of India and based on purely economic factors 
Economic development, he argues, requires the large scale control of India s water 
power Regions, therefore, should correspond with River Basins, on the principle 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in the USA On this basis he demarcates four 
Regions — Indus, Ganges, Delta, Deccan Two of these have a Hindu and two a 
M^em majority 

Economic Axeas 

It may be argued that the economic reason for Rcgionahsm is strongest m the 
Indus basin, and that the needs of economic development can be met elsewhere by 
inter Provincial cooperation That argument ought be disputed, but, if it were con 
ceded, is there any necessity, it might be asked, for the constituuonal structure of vast 
and varied India to be uniform? Dominantly Muslim areas might adopt Regional 
ism dominandy Hmdu areas might prefer to do without it In the latter case, 
might not those Hindu majority Provinces be willing to adopt Regionalism solely 
for the purpose of representation at the Centre — 1 e , to confer and send a jomt delega 
tion to the Centre as if they consututed Regions m the fuller sense? 

The same considerations apply to the Indian States If Regionalism were adopted 
It would clearly be to dieir economic interest to Imk themselves with neighbouring 
Provmces in Regions But, if they preferred to keep apart, might they not act wi£ 
Provinces on a Regional basis for the purpose of representation at the Centre? 

These suggesuons are provisional They have not been worked out in administra- 
tive detail, because the sooner Indians begin discussion of the future Constitution the 
better, and, if suggestions are to be of any value, they should be submitted without 
delay No doubt there are many objections to any such scheme it is the mam 
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oinect of this lecture to eliat them But criuct must remember that somehow or 
omer die poUem of the Centre must be solved Otherwise the disruption of India 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meetmg of the Association at the Canton Hall, Westmmster, on Tuesday, 
October 26, 1943, Professor R Coupland, c 1 a , lectmed on ‘ Possibilities of an 
Indian Setdement. ' Professor Ernest Barker presided 

The CHADtiiAN said that there was an old connection between Oxford and India 
When he was an undergraduate, fifty years ago, some of his best friends were men who 
later served m India In Professor Coupland this old connection had been agam, and 
richly, exemplified, for, on behalf of Nuffield College, Oxford, he had been engaged 
for some years past in a study of the problems of India His results had been pub- 
lished m throe volumes, the first historical, the second contemporary, and the last 
(just published) dealing with the future He was to talk that afternoon on the Imes 
of the third part of his study, on the possibilities of an Indian settlement 

Professor Coupland then gave his address 

The Chaikman asked if democracy was the supremacy of the will of the majority 
over the minority, or the supremacy of a common will negobated and agreed between 
majority and imnority after the give and take of discussion? To his mind it was the 
latter In 1688 and afterward there had been gradually formed in England an 
informal agreement that neither party would push its views to an extreme, because 
that would lead to avil war, but either would seek to press its pobey within the 
terms of a will which was common to both A true understanding of English his 
tory showed that this was our great nauonal achievement India had similarly to 
nerve itself for a similar achievement There was a conscious effiirt on the part of 
Whigs and Tories in England in 1688, and there must be a similar conscious effort 
m India today 

But there could not be any complete parallel between English (and Dominion) 
development and the development of India In Enghsh development there was a 
basis of nauonal homogeneity which made it easy for a common will to operate 
through a two-party system, with either party succeeding the other m office with 
out any cataclysm, and with either party honouring, m the mam, the legislation and 
policy of Its ^edecessor The facts of India did not supply that nauonal homo- 
geneity India was a conunent, not a country, and althou^ tnat difficulty might be 
overcome there were other factors, social and religious, which militated agamst 
homogeneity India was a Hindu-Muslim society, and not an Indian society A fur- 
ther compheaUon was that history had left Inman States side by side with Briush 
India There could not bd applied to India, therefore, the methods drawn from the 
past experience of Great Bntam and the Bnush Dominions 

Hiere were two mam methods of government in Great Britain and the British 
Dominions the Cabmet method common to both, or, m other words, a method of 

E imem based on the more or less amicable succession of parties to office, and 
lar to the Domimons) the federal method of imiung countries which were m 
iture of continents 

What other methods than these could be applied which would smt the peculiar 
conditums (d India? Professor Coupland had endeavoured to answer that ques- 
tion, so far as the Provinces were concerned, by the method of coahtion governments 
based on the modd of Switzerland, but were references to the Swiss example hkely 
to be fruitful? Were they fruitful m South Africa about 1908, and might not Indians 
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feel that the Swiss model was unacceptable? Might not a piovmcial Government tai 
the model of Ceylon prove a simpler solution? And again, could not the rehgio 
social communities of India, within each Provmce, be encouraged to function extra 
pohtically, with the status of corporate bodies, m die area of religious life, of educa 
non, and of social observances and customs? Was it a wild dream that the religio- 
socid commimities of India might find some sausfacuon extra politically — t^t is, ir 
the autonomous management of their community concerns of rehgion, education 
and soaal observances? 

Turnmg from the Provmces to the Centre, he put to himself the question. Does 
the analogy of Australia and Canada hold for India? He did not think so, and he 
was interested in Professor Couplands suggestion of intercalating a system of 
regionalism between the Provinces and the Cratre, a method which (Professor Coup- 
land argued) would enable India to get as much of a federal Centre, and as strong a 
federal Centre, as was humanly possible 

He was attracted by that suggestion, which had some support in the development 
of Indian opinion within the last dozen years He had, indeed, a dim feeling that 
the suggestion of regionalization, like the suggesuon of the Swiss model, had not 
always Men fruitful, but in the peculiar circumstances and difficulties of India it 
might conceivably help to a solution of difficulties otherwise intractable At any rate. 
It was their duty to think hard about this ingenious and, maybe, felicitous suggestion 

The Right Hon L S Amery (Secretary of State for India) said that the thanks of 
all those who were interested m Indian problems were due to Nuffield College for 
the enterprise which suggested to them the importance of an impartial study of the 
Indian political problem by someone not connected either with the Government point 
of view or with the difierent Indian parties, and not committed to any preconceived 
soluuon The College should be further thanked and congratulated for meu- wisdom 
in choosing Professor Coupland for that task He had approached it on an im 
mensely wide historical and academic background of knowledge of English and 
modern history, and more particularly the history of the development of the com 
muniues of the British Empire More than that, he had come to the task with the 
pracucal experience of one who had assisted m the mvestigauon of a smaller, but 
intrinsically similar, problem, that of PalesDne 

What mattered m this question was not so much their thanks but the thanks of 
India, It was for India to make up her mind as to how far these suggestions met her 
needs, because this country through its Government and Parliament had come to the 
conclusion that it was no longer for us to prescribe India s future Constitution, but to 
treat India as the Dominions were treated in the past and leave her to decide for her 
self that most important part of her desttny — ^namely, the Consutution under which 
that destiny was to be carried forward m future years 

It was for India to study and invesugate Professor Coupland s immensely frmtful 
suggestions, and for that reason it was not for him as Secretary of State to express an 
opinion He had, however, time and again expressed the view that our particular 
type of constitution in which the Executive was dependent from day to day upon 
the support of a majority in the Legislature whuh, in its turn, might be entirely de 
pendent upon a small pvty executive, was not suited to Indian conditions He ven 
Hired to suggest that the whole Indian deadlock was largely due to the assumpuon on 
the part of leaders of all parUes m India that the soluuon which, by trial and error, 
this country had achieved was the only one Possible altcrnaUve soluuons would not 
occur to pmple so long as they were determined that there was only the one soluuon 

Apropos of Professor Ernest Barker’s very wise conclusion that in the workmg of 
a consutuuon everything depended upon the fundamental outlook of those who meant 
It to work, he would remind him that the glorious Whig RevoluUon of 1688 to which 
he had referred as the foundauon of the spirit of parhamentary compromise had been 
preceded by the naUonal compromise of the no less glorious Tory Restoration of 
1660 That Restorauon was inaugurated by a letter from King Qiarles (probably 
firom the master hand of the Earl of Clarendon), which appealed to the nation and 
made it a justificauon of Kmg Charles's return that the nation should return to its 
“ anaent good temper ’ — that was the Tory soluuon 
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Lard Hailey, on bdialf of hu colleague* in NufBeld College, expressed apmecia- 
Qon of what had been said with regard to the enterprise which inspired the Cwege’s 
commission to Professor Coupland to undertake this objective and exploratory study 
of the problems of India His first two volumes had filled a gap in our know- 
ledge of recent Indian history, they would become a classic on the progress made m 
provincial government, and as a source of information as to the reason why India 
now had the appearance of bemg set m two opposite camps We were accustomed in 
the past to occasional troubles due to communal dissensions, but India was not divided 
in the sense that she is today, nor was the Muslim community welded into the soli 
darity which Professor Coupland had described Lord Hauey accepted Professor 
Coupland s analysis of the causes for that situation, but he douoted whether he had 
paid quite sufficient regard to one factor — ^namely, the effect of the conviction which 
seemed at last to have sunk into the minds of dunking India that we had determined 
that India should take on the responsibilities which we ourselves had hitherto dis 
charged In view of that conviction, it was only natural for the two great opposing 
communities to raise then terms, and to make sure that when it came to sitting round 
a table to discuss a setdement, their claims should be the maximum they could present 

Professor Coupland, in his third volume, had provided invaluable material on 
which India could base her own consideration on this grave issue He did not set 
out to put forward cut and dried solutions, nor was he tied down to any one scheme 
At the same time, speaking from his own reading of the third volume. Lord Hailey 
saw some difficulty in certain suggestions to which Professor Coupland had given 
some measure of support He was not sure of the possibilities of a fixed executive in 
the Provinces, but ms real difficulty lay m the three-decker constitution which was 
suggested as a possible substitute for federation He understood the functions of the 
lower deck, which would carry on all the mternal working of the ship, and he under 
stood also the functions of the top deck, but he found it very difficult to appreciate 
what the functions of the middle deck were to be It seemed likely that it would 
always be seeking authority which others would not give, and attempting to under 
take tasks which the others would not be willing to legate to it 

Professor Coupland had foreseen that the composition of the “ regions ’’ sug- 
gested by him was likely to be criticized Lord Hailey would merely say that there 
was to his mind something artificial about that composition He appreciated that 
there was a certain natural, almost dynamic, ground tor the formation of a regional 
union consisting of the Muslim Provinces m the north, for they did centre round the 
river system to a certain extent But it was difficult to find a similar reality for the 
other divisions What, for instance, was the real economic or other interest which 
would unite Bombay, Hyderabad and Madras? He felt some doubt as to the success 
of any form of constitution which had not a functional basis Professor Coupland 
had perhaps, in this respect, gone somewhat far in attemptmg to give constitutional 
recognition to what might be called the mathematics of communalism 

With regard to the Centre, all would agree that as a political and legislative factor 
the Centre had hitherto occupied too large a place in the Indian Constitution Much 
of our trouble was due to that fact But a " weak ” Centre m the executive sense 
would be, as Professor Coupland had himself pointed out, a grave misfortune for 
India They must attempt to draw some distinction between the scope of work of 
the Centre and the extent of authority it could exercise within that scope Recent 
events had fully justified Professor Coupland’s warning of the necessity for finding a 
Centre which, somehow or other, ahd from some source or another could, in an 
emergency, exerase the supreme executive authority, and would have the initiative 
and self reliance to do so 

Though the Centre might in form be confined to certain restricted functions, this 
would actually involve a much greater exerase of authority than might at first seem 
to be the case It could not, for instance, be responsible for defence, unless it had 
control to a certain exttnt over the economics and industry of the country If he felt 
obhged to stare these difficulties. Lord Hailey did so because he felt that there was 
still a wide field for exploration and for discussion Nor must his statement of them 
be taken as dimimshing his appreaation ct the contribution which Professor Coup- 
land had made to the study <h the Indian probkm and of the alternatives open to 
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dio«e who had to frame Indu’s fatore constitution That was of ereat service to us, 
It should prove of even greater service to India For if this troulM was ours it was 
even more India s trouhk Great as ought be our own ambioons for India, high as 
might be the sense of the responsibility which our long connection has given us for 
her future, nevertheless it was India’s welfare which was at stake, and she must m 
the end he mistress of her own destmy 

Mr Godfrey Nicholson, u p , felt that Professor Coupland had not only provided 
material for Indians upon which to make up their mmds, but he had provided this 
country with valuable material, because, m the long run, the greatest service which 
could be rendered to India lay in the creation of a proper public opimon m this 
country Sooner or later there would be an end to the war in the East, sooner or later 
there would be a Constituent Assembly in India, and it was open to question whether 
that Assembly would arrive at any conclusions at all, or, if it did, whether they would 
be accepted by the country Therefore sooner or later there would have to be a 
policy in this country, we should have to say that, failing an agreement in India, this 
policy would have to be pursued until the necessary agreement was forthcoming 
Discussions m India had so far been conducted in a selKxntred and isolated atmo- 
sphere, far from reality, but reality had stepped in, and would step in still further if 
the elementary rules were forgotten Bengal was the scene not only of a great humaft 
tragedy, but of a first-class breakdown in administration, and if we failed to apply 
some plan for the continued administration of India there would be further break 
downs 

In the long run responsibility rested on the British Government, for that reason, 
therefore, Mr Nicholson hoped that Professor Coupland’s work would be a stone 
thrown into the pond of British public opinion which would set up waves to travel 
far and strong His work would be wasted if those in the country did not take steps 
to see how public opinion could be educated Possibly study circles could be set up 
by bodies interested, such as the East India Assoaation Either India was our respon 
sibility or it was not, the answer was that it was our responsibility, we could not 
escape it by saying to India, ‘ You must work out your own constitution ’ Deep 
thought must be given to the problem of India, and whether the fundamental condi 
tions in which democratic self government could exist did so exist India was the 
most serious and important single pobtical problem which had to be dealt with at 
the present time 

Sir Alfred Watson said that he was not persuaded of the advanuges of regional 
ization, since it was not only against Indian human nature but against all human 
nature It would give to a minority, represenung only one-sixth of the population, an 
equal vote with me other five sixths, and enable an actual minority to determine 
policy Such a reversal of democratic practice would be unacceptable anywhere An 
essential condition of the regional plan was the weakness of the Centre There had 
been enough of that weakness in India, the powers of the Centre were reduced 
under the 1935 Act to such an extent that it was unable to take command of such a 
situation as had arisen in India of late, and could not have acted at all had not addi 
tional powers been conferred upon the Centre by legislation at the beginning of the 
war A weak Centre m India would be a menace to the whole world, it would deal 
with matters of essential importance to the life of India, and if the Provmces failed 
at any time to carry out meir responsibilities the Centre would be without the 
machinery or executive power to enforce its will upon the Provinces 

Speakers that afternoon had fallen into the too common error of saying that respon- 
sibility for the future was wholly Indian The Bntish could not divest themselves of 
responsibility The present uneasy balance of parties m India created conditions in 
which India in the future might become the centre of another world war Our 
responsibihty was the greater, inasmuch as we had imposed upon Indu a fmrm of 
constitution which was utterly out of touch with democratic principles When we 
consented, unwillmgly, to communal representanon we clampea upon India a form of 
rovernment m which there could not m an alternation ^ parties m power such as 
mere was in this country Pracucally the composmon of the Legislatures was setded 
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before a vote was cast by the electorate. The systtm of communal representabon was 
not confided to die Muslims and Hindus, it extended to the scheduled castes and to 
the minonties This system had to be got rid of if progress was to be made. There 
we could say that the responsibilift for change rested upon India and not on our- 
selves, but until India accepted this demoaatic notion of parties not divided by 
rehgions or race but by function, we must continiie to have a very large responsibibty 

The hope of such a change in India was m a new generation of Indian pohbaaiis, 
of which there were few signs as yet One could not help feeling that there must be 
men m India who were anxious and determined that India should fit herself into the 
pattern of the new world She would not do so unless thinkers here and elsewhere 
endeavoured to help India to find some solution of the problem of representation 
other than that based on communal antagonism 

Sir Robert Reid said that the future of the backward tribes or the excluded areas 
as they were classed in the present Constitution Act was a comparatively small item in 
the future constitution of India, but it was a matter of enormous importance to the 
peoples of those areas who, in Assam, numbered at least 1,500,000 Although Pro- 
fessor Coupland had not mentioned them in his lecture he devoted a sub-section of 
his report to the subject, and the speaker agreed with the conclusion to which he 
came to the effect that those areas mould be excluded from the future constitution 
of India 

Professor Coupland gave two unanswerable reasons for this one was political, to 
the effect that these tribes were not Indian at all, they had no affinity nor connection 
with India cither in religion, culture or appearance It was only a historical accident 
that they had been attached in the past and were still attached to an Indian Pros ince 
They were politically backward, and it would be grossly unjust to attach them, un 
protected, to the constitutional India of the future The second very strong reason 
was the question of defence The bulk of these tribes lived on the north-east frontier, 
whose importance now and in the future would not be diminished, and he hoped 
that in the discussions which would ensue with regard to the constitution of India 
the fate of these primitive, very loyal peoples, would not be forgotten 

Professor Coueland, m reply, expressed his appreciation of the generous tributes 
paid to his work While it was true that he had travelled about the Empire and 
studied Its practical problems, he was not claiming to solve the Indian problem, he 
was only putting out some ideas for discussion He thought the constitution makers 
would have to readjust the political umts if they were to solve the problem of the 
Centre, and, although he agreed with what Sir Alfred Watson had said 'about the 
need for a strong Cmtre, he thought it would have to be a “ work " Centre, in the 
sense that the scope of its powers would be minimal or none The Muslim League 
might be puttmg up its price for the conference table, but Pakistan had bitten deep, 
and he felt it was useless now to tlunk of a federal system on the lines of 1935 
The sentiment behind Pakistan must be satisfied or India would be disrupted 

Sir Frederick Sykes, who in the latter part of the meeting took the chair for Dr 
Ernest Barker, said that he had seldom listened to a more stimulaung lecture, or to an 
abler discussion than the one which followed it. He hoped that Professor Coupland’s 
wise words would reach a far wider audience than in Caxton Hall This vvas, he 
thought, the first constructive attempt to find an answer to the Indian question which 
wouM commend itself to all jiarties without disrujmng the country Professor Cot^ 
land s plan was based on what he called Regionusm — the reahgnment of the 
country into four Regions or federating groups, two Muslim and two Hindu, in 
order to assure equality at the Centre, the absence of which had been the great stum- 
blmg block in the jiast It was not qmte easy to follow the details without a map, and 
one could pick holes in the scheme, as indeed one could with any proposal For 
instance, he would like to ask the lecturer whether the populations m the Regions 
would be approximately equal, and how the States fitted mto the picture? And what 
would happen to important minonty communities hke die Sikhs? The most disturb- 
ing factor was the aomission that die Centre would be weakened He (Sir Frederick 
VOL. XL. e 
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Sykes) had constantly pleaded for a strong Centre, and his words were borne out by 
the disastrous famine in Bei^al Bin Professor Coupland was not trying to make a 
constitution— that was a task for Indians theihselves All he set out to do was to 
state some of the factors, and explore the ways m which they might be dealt with 
Sir Fredenck Sykes asked for a vote of thanks to the lecturer and Dr Ernest 
Barker, which was passed with applause 


LITERARY INTERPRETERS OF INDIA A SELECTIVE STUDY 

By Dr Ranjee G Shahani 

To a philosophic spectator of the earthly scene, I remarked last year before the India 
Society, nothing can be so puzzling, even amusing, as the torrent of books about 
India Very many of these, whatever their authors and publishers may say, are not 
masterpieces In fact, there is very little of real value only a large quantity of useful 
and useless darkness 

That opinion, though it was unwise of me to have expressed it publicly, I still 
hold Both E M Forster and Edward Thompson asked me to name those works on 
India that did give me some satisfaction You can imagine my embarrassment 
Then Sir Frank Brown very kindly invited me to answer more or less the same 
question, which I had not thought of answering yet I succumbed We all succumb 
to Sir Frank He must have mesmeric powers 

As 1 have indicated, good books about India are rare I cannot discuss the reason 
here I merely throw out one or two ideas Few, it seems, are blessed with the gift 
known as the risonnance spintueUe — the capacin to enter into the inwardness of 
aliens The Russians, however, give us pause Think of Pushkin, Turgenev, and 
Tolstoy They have shown, each in his own way, a marvellous insight into the 
heart and mind of foreigners The Briush display a similar mastery in meir pictures 
of the Arab world Doughty, Colonel Lawrence, St John Philby and some others 
are not only subtle artists, but subtle interpreters They have added to our knowledge 
of man One cannot honestly say the same of British writers about India The land 
of the y^das seems to repel them and to sardonizc their humour Why? Let 
Galsworthy explain He said to me in 19x8 (the first time I met him) “ Mr John 
Bull has a pretty good conceit of himsdf He believes that nothing outside our 
great Constitution and our country is worth noticing or studying Though this is 
his general attitude, I don’t think he despises India On the contrary, he is terrified 
by It It IS too vast and varied for his monocular vision He tries to hide his fear 
in a hundred ways, but it leaks out in all he says and does In fine, Mr Bull suffers 
in India from acute self-consciousness — that mange of the soul ” All this goes pretty 
deep, and applies not only to the BriUsh but to Westerners m general Fortunately, 
there are exceptions, and it is of some of these that I am going to speak 1 include 
only my own pets, except elephants and insects 

Russia 

Most anthropologists have noted a fundamental kinship between Indians and 
Russians, the two peoples react with the pulse of life in almost the same way In the 
case of certain artists, however, we go beyond this similarity of outlook due to racial 
affinity, it is rather a penetration <a Indun speculation in their meditations Take, 
for instance, Turgenev His vision was essentially Buddhist Read his novels, or 
his magnificent short stories and Prose Poems All these speak, in muted whispers, 
of the impermanence of things, of the fragility of attachments, of the unity at all 
life Pam and sorrow, Turgenev murmurs sadly, are bound up with Ac very fact 
of sentient existence Let us be compassionate It is he who said “Everything 
passes, only good deeds remain ” Here we have a worthy follower of the noble 
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eightfdd path. But can Turgenev be called an interpreter of India? In a very vital 
sense, yes. He assimilated the spirit of Buddhism (Burnouf, the French schdar, was 
his source) and passed it on to us as a pervasive nagrance in his wntmgs. Thu u 
far more important than the work of bookful blockheads ignorantly read who stock 
their brains— and try to fill ours — ^widi loads of learned lumber 

To come to Tolstoy A moral crisis occurred m his bfe at the age of forty-eight 
Sick of the West, he turned for hght to the East, and came to rest on the higher 
grounds of Indianism Hu very Chrutiamtv, after this date, u BuddiusUc, a Chris 
oaniw permeated by Hindmsm The woros of Jesus appear to him far mme true 
and ia more lovely when he finds them m the Vedas and the Upanishads We see 
bun correspondmg with notable Indians, including Gandhi His commumcation to 
W A Posse on The Study of Anctent Religions evidences, among other thmgs, an 
intimate acquamtance with the Krishna doctrine Consider, again, his famed 
Letter to an Indian it u sprayed with jewels of thought appropriated from the 
metaphysical masterpieces of India Our countrymen who visited him at Yasnaya 
Polyana m 1901 have testified to his profound understanding and appreaauon of 
many aspects of our experiment with life La Pensie de I Humanitd, the well known 
book, shows an imaginative grasp of our vm of contemplating the cosmos Finally, 
What IS Art, which the dandified critics — Eurojie and America — ^bave dumissed as 
the ejection of an enfeebled mind, contains an Hinduized view of art It may not 
appeal to everyone, but it cannot be ignored Indeed, Tolstoy was the closest mter 
preter in his day of India to the West He harnessed the tides of Oriental dream, 
and used them as a new and formidable source of power The effects are being felt 
today the West, thanks to Turgenev, Tolstoy ana others before and after, has been 
slowly but surely Indianized 

GaauANy 

Germans, contrary to the general behef, have perpetrated more nonsense about us 
than one cares to remember I do not except even Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
from this charge As for the lesser lights — the swarm of criucs and commentators — 
their work is in large part ruined by their tiresome habit of system making and 
system hunung With Teuton delicacy, they try to pm a butterny before catching 
It The two thinkers who are more or leas free from this weakness are Rudolf Steiner 
and Count Keyserling — neither of them exactly a Prussian What I have read of the 
first I have admired, but I have not read enough of his work to be qualified to form 
a judgment So I leave him out 

Keyserling a The Travel Diary of a Philosopher which gives much place to India, 
IS on the whole excellent Its value lies not so much in its conclusions and soluuons 
as in Its luminous suggestions Keyserling knows, for instance, that we Ipdians, 
though pretty good at dialectics, are not worshippers of Reason — that Kali of the 
West We are sure that logic is ultimately a frivolity Life, in our view, cannot be 
fitted mto any intellectual mould It will only yield up its secret, if at all, in wise 
passivity Our finest meditaUons, then, have the lovely naturalness of dreams — such 
spontaneity as is to be found in the sayings of Jesus Keyserling is aware of all this 
He IS also aware that perfection, not progress, is our ideal But he goes hopelessly 
astray when he thinks that action is me pierogative of the West How fabulously 
naive I The Buddha sought peace in the nappmess of others, and Asoka, that royal 
saint, tried to make life bearable for all, includmg ammals Gandhi has spent the 
major part of his career m the service of others Our best representatives are not the 
quiensts, but the ‘ gladiators of God” — an expression of Victor Hugo Sad that 
Keyserlmg has not noted the Vedic impulse m us But his study is valuable all the 
same Agam and again it makes one sit up and think That is good for us all 
And when he momentarily forgets himself and his penchant for bmd bounces, he 
can be illuminatmg 

Fxance 

Here I will first refer to an Alsatian, Dr Albert Schweitzer He has wntten 
a book called Indian Thought and its Development This reminds me of what a 
JapancK said after a conversatioa with Gladstone ‘ He is wonderful I He knows 
all about everything except— Japan 1 ” It is hard for me to sav that rir arhnmtwr 
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has misunderstood Indian thought, because he has praised my own work to a mutual 
friend, but truth is truth. 

The French, as a pec^le, are too clear to be profound They endeavour to make 
everythmg obvious Now, to my mind, what is obvious can’t possibly be true How- 
ever, the French have said many fine things about us How are we to account for 
this? They happen to be Cathohcs, and Cathohcism, in its deeper aspects, relates 
to the secret thought not only of India but of the entire Orient It is not surpnsmg, 
then, that a number of Frenchmen have had a peep mto our soul I shall touch on 
two of them here Romam Rolland and Renf Gufnon 

Romain Rolland is at once a pamter of realities and a student of divme know 
ledge I cannot say that he is a Hmdu or Buddhist at heart He is a free spirit He 
drinks at every stream he comes across, and then passes on I suppose it was in some 
such manner that he encountered three wayfarers Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and 
Gandhi His portraits of these are splendid, they are bathed m so mtimate a light 
that one fears for them the noise of mme Ramakrishna, we learn, is a world-spirit 
whose influence will soon become coextensive with the Commonwealth of thinlung 
men and women Vivekananda reminds us of Blake s Tiger, bger, bummg 
bright, In the forests of the mght ’ And Gandhi appears not merdy as the conscience 
of Indus revolting against the forces that impede the country s march towards nation- 
hood, but also as the soul of the modern world seeking to replace in its love of 
humamty the reign of those principalities and powers ” which we have ignored so 
long These three biographies are, in my opmion, books of power 

The second volume on Vivekananda has an added attraction it contains a remark- 
able essay on mysucism I have read nothing so penetrating on the subject Men, 
Romain Rolland proves, always meet on the heights I had meant to speak of his 
wonderful letters to me, but I content myself wim one short quotation Writing to 
me in 1931, he said Ou, soyez certain que 1 avenir reserve k la socictc humaine 
des formes nouvelles, plus belles encore que celles du passf I £t I’espkre bien que 
rOrient et I’Occident, j^r Icur manage, y contribueront That is the wish of us all 

Rend Guenon is not a conventional Orientalist, so covered with the dust of 
libraries that he can only sneeze and cough No, he wears his scholarship, which 
IS immense, lightly and thinks for himself He tries to tell the truth truthful^, which 
IS not so easy as it sounds In brief, he is, to my mind, the deepest student of 
Indianism in the West today He has not only restored ” the Hindu doctrines, 
but equated them with Western wisdom The true contrast is not between the 
Orient and the Occident as such, he tells us, as between the traditional civilizations 
of the past and the modern world Metaphysics unite, science divides Indeed, no 
durable entente is possible between East and West unless the latter returns to its 
primordial spirituality But I cannot summarize in a few words even a part of 
Ren^ Guenon s ideas His books must be read they are at once critical and con 
structive On Hinduism they are first rate Not that our author is beyond reproach 
He has a very imperfect idea of Buddhism One simles when he calls it an aberra 
tion Also he seems to me to have missed the noblest side of the Western spirit 
He does not appear to know that the only way of achieving divineness here and now 
IS by remaining imperfectly human Further, of the British spirit— always a mystery 
to outsiders — he shows not a sign Apart from these hmitations, he is a vital and 
vitalismg writer 

Britain 

Some good judges of hteratute think that the best Bnush writers on Indu are 
the earlier men — ^Jones, Colebrooke, and others There is much truth in this These 
authors had an mtuitive, almost tactile, understanding of Indian thought and senti- 
ment Take, for instance, a later figure, that of Sir Alfred Lyall I have found his 
Astauc Studies highly suggesuve, and even his verses, which nobody reads nowadays, 
ate mteresung they seem to antiapate the tone and temper of Kiphng But whde 
Kiplmg was self bemused, Lyall in his balanced moments showed “ stunngs of un- 
comfortable perception ” If time pernoitted it would be enligbtemng to compare die 
two poets It IS sufficient to say that the modern period bs not been altogether 
barren— even m England 
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Few seem to have heard of a book called The Dream of Ravan, yet it u in many 
ways die finest dung in the English language on one of our doctrines — the Sankhya 
The author, an Irimman, was not a mere scholar, he was a brilliant writer wno 
played with Hmdu ideas like a magician He made the most abstruse thoughts not 
only easily inteUigiblc but fascinatmg I have often admired his mastery of his 
sulqect. The work I have mentioned must be read to be appreciated It is written 
in the form of a romance, and a delightful romance it is I hope some of you will 
turn to It 

English poetry about India, 1 am sorry to say, is neither very inspired nor inspir 
mg Ihose who have read Robert Sencourt’s India in English Literature must have 
groaned agam and agam The English poets, imlily Wordsworth s skylark, seem to 
roam but never to soar Swinburne, however, has given us some magnificent poems 
— poems which might well have come from the pen of a Hmdu bard As 1 have 
dealt with this topic elsewhere, I cannot Imger over it 1 only refer you to the Hymn 
to Proserpine, Hertha, and Genesis These pieces are Vedantic m their vision 

But It IS A. E who has sounded some of the depths of the Hmdu spirit Indeed, 
he told me that he owed more to India than to any other country He held the 
Mahahharata to be the greatest poem m the world, and his afiecnon for the Bhagavad- 
Gita was so strong that he made it his bedside book It was his dream to aemure a 
Hmdu avatar I mentioned this to Edward Garnett He smiled, and said ‘ I 
always thought that A £ was a Brahmm who had received an Irish mortal coil for 
some past misdeed ’ 1 don t know whether it is a pumshment to be born m the 
country of Mr De Valera I However, A £ had an almost uncanny understanding 
of Indianism 1 confess that I learnt much from him about my own country With 
his usual kindness, he pomted out to me those of his poems which had been direcdy 
mspired by Indian ideas I wish I had tune to ate some samples 1 content myself 
witn saymg that no British poet has sung of our raaal experience m such thrillmg 
accents as A £ We consider him as one ot us, and this is our V C , rarely conferred 
upon a foragner 

We Indians will always have an affectionate admiration for Laurence Bmyon 
He was one of our real friends Even when he failed to appreciate some aspect of 
our creative effort (for instance, he was not impressed by our architecture I) we made 
allowances Taken all m all, he had a deep msight mto our spiritual make up He 
has written with much felicity about the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh, and 1 have 
noticed a lyrical note creep mto his voice when he spoke of our Rajput pamtmgs 
He posses^ that rare art known as the “art of praise For proof see nis 
essay on Monmohan Ghosh and his book on Akbar I cannot say that he had any 
knowledge of our metaphysics No, that was not his province But he had a poet s 
seemg eye He once said to me “ The cosmic energy that India holds is immeasur 
able. She will soon starde the world It is bx you young men to help her to recover 
the mnocence of eye of the Vedic age There is more poetry, mystery and vision in 
the Stgveda and the Upanishads than m any other books From a lover 

of Dante and Shakespeare this was indeed a compliment 

A word or two about the novelists I must talk only of works you have not 
already heard discussed The stones of F W Bam seem to me to catch the very 
essence of the spint of anaent India The Dipt of the Moon is a real btjou Leonard 
Woolf’s The Village in the Jungle, though it ikals with Ceylon, says mu^ that apphes 
to the insulted and mjured m India It is a fine novel, written m a very hvely and 
colourful style, never raw except in the elegant way of the lion. By the ghost of 
Thomas Hardy the book mi^t be announced “ A brave, honest effort to wrmg our 
hearts ’’ 

I think very highly of Edward Thompson’s historical books The Rise and Ful 
filment of British Power in India, Metcalfe and his recent The Mahing of the Princes 
They are all racially honest and have no axe to grmd That has not been true for 
the last aghty years, and m itself is a great deal But it is of The Youngest Disciple 
that 1 wim to speak It reveals m a masterly manner the Buddhistic spint. Thomp- 
son has an almost Tolstoyan mdiffeience to plot, like the Russian master, he is 
absotfaeiLm mdividual character His book is, then, radier a sequence of braunful 
scenes, depictmg the magic appeal of the Buddha, than a set novel, but it contams 
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passages of penetratiag psychology and vivid dcscnptiony as well as a certain amount 
of clarified philosophy This is a delicale and durable creation, a satisfying whole, 
and perhaps Thompson s finest literary achievement. It shows that he is essentially 
a poet who believes that life should be shaped by beauty and goodness Who' dares 
disagree with him? 

Indu 


For me, I confess, Rabmdranath Tagore is neither a philosopher nor a mystic nor 
anything dse, but simply a grand poet. I do not care for such works of his as 
Sadhana Personality ana The Religion of Man They contain laudable sentiments, 
but nothing more Nor do I thmk very much of his political effusions Tagore 
had not the fibre of a hero Often he was tongue tied by authority But he was 
hypersensiuvc as only a Hindu aristocrat can be Here, too, he was unable to hear 
the grander harmomes of the Indian spirit, but he cau^t its melodies all the more 
successfully Gitanjab and The Gardener, though full of tmsel, still reveal m a 
delightful manner the tender and ethereal side of the folk soul of India But it u 
m his love lyrics, which surpass the mghtingale m ecstasy, and m his short stories, 
more delicately anted than the neck of a riog'<love, that he lays bare, with consum 
mate art, the heart of culavated India— be it Hmdu or Muslim In brief, he under- 
stood the feminine side of our nature better than anyone else Of the mascuhne 
part in us, with its glee and gloom, he had no nouon It is for this reason that some 
of us love him, but cannot follow him He seems to us a storm tossed sea bird, 


crying and flying, with no other voice than a cry 

I(^al gives us greater saasfacuon We know all about his Islamism But — and 
here many mistakes have been made — ^he was no enemy of the Hindus On the 
contrary, he had nothing but respect for them How can it be otherwise? ’ he told 
me 1 m sprung from the same stock India is older than Hinduism and Islam, 
and will remain when we and our aeeds have become one with yesterday s seven 
thousand years In this the language of a fanauc? No, Iqbal felt that Islam in its 
pure form had a contribuaon to make towards the building of New India We agree 
What appeals to us in his poetry is his fearless way of regarding life and the world 
We love his fight with Fate He rouses the heroic in us His martial music is very 
dear to us it is something that we had always half wished to hear That Islam is 
more than a number of Muslims — rather a state of the soul — was his message to his 
countrymen What matters, now and ever, be seems to say, is the spirit, the en 
deavour, the desire and will to act and achieve Doing and driving was his ideal, and 
It IS fast becoming the ideal of Young India Hindustan Hamara (My India) is a 
song which even street arabs sing Iqbal is more than an interpreter he is one of 
our prophets 

Contemporary India has produced few, if any, original thinkers A notable 
exception is Aurobindo Whatever valuation may ulamatcly be put upon his search 
into the root of things, it has to be admitted that he is a figure of internaoonal im 
portance It is not my purpose to discuss his docaines here, but to show what he 
luis done with our spiritual heritage He is not a philosopher, but a metaphysiaan 
He calls his thought “ syntheuc " — an ugly word, what he means is prismauc, com 
bining in a new imity the colours of East and West Here he is a pioneer, going 
from naoonal and racial views to wisdom pure and simple He sees, for instance, 
no gulf between matter and spirit though all but mconceivable, he says, they are 
one and mdivisible Aurobindo, m fact, has no pauence with convenaonal 
Vedantism he names it “ The refusal of the ascenc, ’ and maintams that it is 


‘ more complete, more final, more perilous m its effects on individuals and collect- 
iviaes ’ than a downright rejection of the spiritual world by the materialist He 
asserts — in tune with the Vedas — that the visible scheme is not to be despised It is 
as divine as anything else He suggests a harmonious life, flowermg into truth, 
beauty, goodness and holiness, here and now This is the core of his teaclung, and 
It is a teaching which, added to the trumpet blasts of Vivekananda, Iqbal and others, 
has created a change m the Indian mentality This is a veritable revolunon Modem 
Indians now beheve that hfe begets life This view is fraught with tremendous 
consequences, not only for India, wt for the whole world 
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I have had to leave out the missionaries, the political writers, and most of the 
novelists, but I cannot altogether ignore Gandhi and Nehru The first knows 
peasant India as not even the Buddha knew it, the second has an understanding of the 
younger generation that is without parallel anywhere Unfortunately, both, as also 
many other Indian leaders, have no true idea of the direction in which Bntain is 
moving and has long been moving Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was quite right when 
he said at the last annual meeting of this Association that there has been a great 
change, m the mterwar penod, in the British attitude towards India It is a 
thousand pities that so few Indians seem to know this Somethmg should be done 
to enlighten them all 

It Is not for me to say what this should be I only know that to make the 
peoples of Great Britain and India understand, esteem, and mutually benefit by the 
psychology and experience of one another is a problem requiring the assiduous and 
loving work of many men of goodwill It should be tackled in a serious and honest 
spirit In his wise speech at York on die Empire, Mr Amery has shown us the 
way We must follow it — ^both by words and deeds I may be wrong, but I think 
an entente amtcaLe et fratemette between our two countries will not only enrich us 
both, but will make for the greater glory of man However, this is politics, and I 
must not pursue the theme m a literary talk 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Association was held on Tuesday, November 9, 1943, at the 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S W i, when Dr Ranjee G Shahani read the fore 
going paper Mr D L Murray (I^itor of The Ttmet Literary Supplement) pre 
sided 

The Chairman, in introducing Dr Shahani, said that it was with a feeling of 
pride that he introduced not only a critic and writer of high distinction, but a per 
sonal friend At the present time Dr Shahani was fulfilling a particularly valuable 
rdle because he was an Indian who, though not abating one )ot of his patriotism and 
without hesitating to point out the obtuseness and slowness of the Englishman, yet 
retained a sympathetic understanding of Western institutions, and was always a 
true-i-because a candid — ^friend of England He was not one of those who thought 
his country could best be served by stirring up distrust between the two nations, but 
by trying to promote mutual understanding and sympathy Dr Shahani had studied 
for many years at the University of Pans, and it might be that wide cosmopolitan 
and cultural background he had acquired which gave him a fairness of judgment 
which made them always glad to listen to him 

Dr Shahani then read his paper 

The Chairman said that Dr Shahani was a scholar who, less than any other, was, 
in his own phrase, “ covered with the dust of libraries ” They had been listening to 
the thoughts of a mind which was always fresh, always original, and always indi 
vidual Although he was there that afternoon to learn rather than to offer opinions 
of his own, he wished to say a word or two on one aspect of the paper which had 
particularly interested him from the point of view of his own studies 

It was rather discouraging to Englishmen to find Dr Shaham declaring that 
both the Russian and the Irish peoples were by nature better qualified to a^reciate 
the spirit of India than the Enghsh It was a depressing fact, but he did not think 
It could he denied Nor was me reason far to seek, though it could he httle more 
dian the expression of a platitude He could sympathize with what Dr Shahani 
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had said about the injustice of thinkine of the Indians as a race of dreamers and 
quietists without practical energy, an aosurd idea m view of the practical weak of 
great pohncal leaders hke Mr Gandhi, and in view of the triumphs of Indian archi- 
tecture and the long history of the warrior spirit in India On this point he would 
like to say that Kipling, in whatsoever other respects he may have failed to under- 
stand the Indian spirit, at least understood and appreaated the spirit of gallantry of 
the Indian soldier, and he thought every Englishman did so too Yet, while admit- 
ting all that, he did not think it could be demed that the prevailing genius of India 
had been of the contemplative and mystical order This was necessarily so in a 
country where the faith of Buddhism was so widespread It was a type m thought 
which had realized the impermanence of things, me fragility of attachments,” and 
It was based on a belief that the visible scheme was of very small importance com 
pared with the eternal underlying Spirit. 

Between a nation which expressed its genius in this way, and the more narrowly 
practical spirit of Britain, it would be necessary to build bridges, but he did not 
think that the friendship between the two nations was necessanly weakened by the 
fact that they had to make an effort to understand each other, because that necessity 
implied that each had something of value to give to the other When he asked him 
sell over what rivers these bridges should be thrown, the answer which occurred to 
him was philosophy and metaphysics He knew that those subjects could only appeal 
to a small number of minds, but the general thought of philosophers did in time 
permeate the mass of the people There was an affinity b^wcen the classic Indian 
philosophy and the European tradition of Idealism beginning from Plato, and it 
had often been held that Plato himself had access to Indian teachers and Indian 
teaching in framing his own thought He believed, therefore, that they could look 
to philosophy as a common ground where the thought of the two countries might 
meet The philosophy of Idealism, though it started in Greece and had its next 
powerful influence in Germany, had always been very much akin to the spirit of 
Britain and had found expression in the great Briush Idealistic philosophers such 
as Bradley, Bosanquet, Green, and others 

He knew that Dr Shaham's acquaintance with and understanding of the works 
of Tagore was very much greater than his, but he felt that Dr Sh^ani had been 
possibly a little unjust to Tagore’s phdosophical work Tie Religion of Man It 
might not contain any very original thought, but it was a beautiful and satisfying 
restatement and deepening of ideas which had been expressed before and which the 
poet philosopher made his own It was very difficult to find real originality in philo- 
sophical thought Considering the thought of the West, he wondered if it would 
be possible to find more than five names that showed a real fresh beginning, and a 
really new vision in metaphysical thought When they had mentioned Plato, Bishop 
Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and Bergson he wondered if they had not come to the end, 
so far, of the original visions of life that die West had produced 
Speaking with diffidence, he believed that Aurobindo might well prove to stand 
in me line of those truly creative philosophers who had given a new thought and a 
new vision to mankind He hoped that more study would confirm Aurobindo s doc 
trine of the unity of Life, of both the material and the spiritual, as expressions of 
one great living Reality ever passing on to fresh triumphs and existing for the sake 
of the joy of creation and self-expression — the universe, m fact, bemg at once the 
Artist and the work of art — and that it would prove to be a new vision given to 
humanity by a truly original philosopher Even if the verdict of history showed 
that he was going too far in mentioning Aurobmdo’s name in conjunction with 
those great philosophers he had just allui^ to, the mere fact that Aurobindo made 
one thmk of them by his power and vigour and freshness was no mean tribute to his 
genius, which it would take years to appreciate fully 

He hoped that somediing would be done in the region of (^dosophy to promote 
further understanding between the Indian and the English imnd, and m dus svay 
to realize the hope iraich Dr Shahani had expressed in very beautiful words at the 
end of his pajxr Like him, he would not dream of intrcxlucing pohtics on this 
occasion, but it was surely permissible to look forward througjh die present troubles 
to the day when both Indu and Britain would realize the value of a partnerdiip 
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whidi he truly bdieved could bring many good things to both of diem if it was per- 
sisted m and not rashly thrown away 

Mr CuFFosn Bax said, to an Englishman like himself, who had been deeply 
aflttted by Indian philosophy since boyhood, it was irritatmg to find how the sim- 
plest notions of Indian philosophy were misunderstood by so-called mtellectuals 
One of the best-known poets now living had written a litde poem called Karma, by 
which he meant reincarnation, and one of the best known hterary critics a few years 
ago used the word \arma m the same sense It could only have been ‘ swank ’ 
which made them use a Sanskrit word of which they did not understand the 
meaning 

W B Yeats was much influenced by Indian philosophy, but the book which 
had been written about his life dismissed his philosophical views as so much 
extraneous rubbish, the price which ‘ intellectuals ” had to pay if they were to enjoy 
the poetry of Yeats The effect of Indian thought on the Bnnsh mind was sur 
pnsingly small He believed, however, that it would ulumately have a great effect 
It was only about sixty years since English art was suddenly affected by the beauty of 
Japanese and Chinese pamttngs, and in another fifty years they might realize that 
the Indian philosophy was a serious matter The trouble with reviewers was that 
they had academic minds which regarded Indian thought as an interesting subject 
for study but not for experiment If they would try a little meditation in the Indian 
sense they would realize that ten minutes’ meditation was more exhaustmg than an 
hour’s writing 

Dr Shahani referred to a bo(^ called The Dream of Ravan, which apjieared 
originally in a Dublin University magazine in 1853 4 llie author was a mystery 
man, whose knowledge of Indian thought was astonishing In an interesting part 
near the end of the book the author gave a translation from a rare Indian book 
descnbing the state of illumination which Indians knew came on attaining a con 
stderably high state of consciousness The book was very difficult to obtain, and as 
Dr Shahani had referred to it he would like to read a few lines, and if they heard 
them with imagination and religious intuition, not taking them literally as scholars 
they would realize that the man who took die trouble to translate them knew a great 
deal about the reality behind this experience 

" As when, owing to the crammed state of its interior, the pearls can no 
longer be held in by the double shell, then the seam of Ae pearl oyster rim 
bursts open 

So, uncontainable within the clasp of the eyelids, the sight, expanding, seeks 
to go outward, it is the same indeed as before, but is now capable of embracing 
the heavens 

The body becomes golden and lustrous, but it has the bghtness of the wind 
for of water and of earth no portion is left 

'Then he (the inmate) beholds the things beyond the sea, he hears the lan- 
guage of paradise, he perceives what is passing in the mind of the ant " 

Mr HaroN Brown, refemng to Dr Shahani’s remarks about John Bull’s atti 
tude to India, said that a little while ago the British Broadcasting Corjioration, 
through Its organization called “ Listener Research,” collected the views of listeners 
about India The sort of reply they received was “ I am very interested in India, 
but the whole thing is so difficult and complicated and presents a problem of such 
magnitude, that I do not know where to begin ’ That reaction might be due to 
fear, as Galsworthy had said, but if might simply be due to mental laziness 

He was interested in Dr Shahani’s analogy between Russians and Indians be 
cause he had often thougjit there was a comjiarison, esjiecially with regard to 
humour The Russian writer Zoshchenko’s sketches were almost identical with the 
humorous sketches of his Madras friend, S V Vijayaraghavachanar 

He was surprised that Dr Siahani had set so high a value upon the stones of 
F W Bain, and, at the same tune, that he had omitted Passage to Indus, by E M 
Forster, Which he admired as an exceptionally profound interpretauon of Indian 
character 
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The antude of die mass of people towards India was diat they did not know, 
and dhd not care He was glad to hear that their fnend Sir Ramaswami Mudahar 
thought there had been a change in the inter-war period This was, he thou^t, 
only partially trpe llie majority remained mdifierent, but there had been some 
change among me mtelligentsia At one time these considered it the right and 
correct thing to regard our rule in India as something rather shameful and disgrace- 
ful, but he mought that was not now being accepted as an axiom to the extent that 
it was The fact that this axiom was being questioned was at least a hopeful sign 

Mr St John Philby thought the proposition before the meeting was that the 
best of the writings of the West, and particularly the English, about India were very 
disappointing, whereas with happier countries like Arabia it was a different story 
He did not accept the full implications of that statement, but he thought there were 
two reasons for it, if true The first was that Arabia and the Arabs were a much 
easier proposition for the Westerner, and particularly the Englishman, to understand 
The second was that Arabia was the scene of the manifestation of a form of philo- 
sophy which had appealed to the whole of the West, the monotheistic idea had 
established itself there absolutely securely in its three different forms, and had even 
gone so far as invading the fringe of India Arabia had solved the problem with 
which India had been preoccupying itself for thousands of years without finding a 
solution Nobody who was a member of any of those three monotheistic religions 
would challenge that statement 

Again, there were many Western students of Indian philosophy, and many 
Indian students of Western philosophy, able to speak the same language and to 
understand each other perfectly, but they had no influence on events or the general 
organization of the country whatsoever When Mr Amery wanted to settle an im 
portant question connected with India he did not approach the philosophers for 
advice But when it had been necessary to solve the problems of Arabia, Mr Lloyd 
George had sent for Lawrence, and Mr Lloyd George and his successors had fol 
lowed Lawrence s advice Lawrence was the greatest expert on Arabia, but his 
advice was wrong Every Englishman except himself would probably isbelieve 
that statement, but he challenged them to find an Arab who would contradict it 

When people had made a life study of Arabia and wrote about it they were free 
to say what they liked, but when they wrote about India they were to a large extent 
inhibited by a feeling that they must not say anything that would make die situa 
tion more difficult 

Dr Shahani, in reply to a question as to whether Indian architecture derived 
from Grecian architecture, said that this was so to some extent 

He agreed with Mr Hilton Brown that the Indian sense of humour approached 
the Russian, but it also had some affinity with the English He remembered a great 
scholar in France saying that he could make nothing of Shakespeare s comedies, 

‘ They were as dull as ditchwater,' but the Indian did not find them dull 

Lady Hartoo, in moving a vote of th'anks to the Chairman and the Lecturer, 
said that between the philosophic atatude of the Chairman and the Lecturer, and 
the speeches which had been contributed in the discussion, they had plenty to think 
about She felt they had spent an afternoon out on the hills, with politics stirring 
beneath them in the valleys, and a fresh wind blowing from all four corners of the 
earth 

Dr Shahani writes If I said that Indian architecture derived from the Gieaan 
I must have been dreaming I was quite wrong The Dravidians and the people of 
the Indus Valley civilization, not to apeak of the Aryans, knew the builder s art 
long before anybody had heard of the Greeks But Indian sculpture of the Gandharan 
School — ^the poorest part of our creative effort — was certamly influenced by Greek 
models 

Mr Hilton Brown asked why I had left out E M Forster For the simple reason 
that It was suggested to me by the Council of the East India Association to omit 
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those wnten who had been dealt with on h previous occasion I made an ciuep- 
tion in the case of Thompson because some of his most enduring work had been 
neglected Had Forster written anything on India that was not sufBaendy appio* 
ciated, I should have been only too glad to speak of iL 1 have the greatest admira- 
non for him, and I take this opportunity of saymg so 

I wish someone had questioned me about the more recent writers on Indu 
Then I should have been able to talk ol Clifiord Bax (his Travellers Tale is a beau 
tiful poem), Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, and Hilton Brown himself, for he has 
written some mteresting things about India 


ASSAM AND THE WAR 
By Sir Robert N Reid, k c s i , k c i e 

I SHOULD ]ust like to explain at the outset that though I am competent to talk about 
Assam and the war up to a point, my time as Governor of Assam came to an end m 
May, 1942, so that I took no personal part in events after that I was, however, in 
Calcutta from then on, and 1 knew and heard a good deal about what was going on 
As in other countries, the opemng twelve months of the war entailed little change 
in the daily hfe of Assam A Congress Government was m power on September 3, 
1939, but mey very soon received their orders from the Congress High Command to 
resign, and were replaced by a Mmistry headed by Sir Muhammad Saadulla, the 
present Prime Minister He was a wholracarted supporter of the war, and it was his 
Cabinet which decided to contribute a lakh of rupees from the public revenues for 
war purposes, a proceeding which drew down on them the severest condemnation 
from their Congress critics It was at his suggestion, too, that we pressed on G H Q 
and eventually got them to agree to the raising of an Assam Regiment The 1st Bat 
talion came into beidg on June 30, 1941 It is composed entirely of natives of Assam, 
Cacharis, Kukis, Lushais, Nagas and others, and dieir languages were so diverse that 
Major Howman, their first commandant, decided to use English as their Ungua franca 
Sir Muhammad s Mmistry lasted until December, 1941, when, owing to the 
treachery of one of his colleagues, its downfall was encompassed 1 had then to 
attempt to find another Mmistry I sent first for Mr Bardoloi, the leader of the Con 
gress Party, the largest group in the Assembly He, of course, had his orders not to 
accept office, and the mterview was therefore short, but it was long enough to show 
how deplorably blind to the meaning of the war and their own duty as citizens the 
Congress Party were And that was at a time when pubhc speakers, themselves 
among them, were declaiming ghbly, and quite correcdy, about the Japanese knocking 
at the gates of India, and the war bemg brought to the doors of A«am 

The Remaxing or a Ministry 

1 then sent for Mr Chaudhury,the member of the late Cabinet who was respons- 
ible for Its downfall, as he had made it plam that he considered he could form a 
Cabinet. He explamed that, while those whom he could call his own supporters 
were few, he mtended to rely on Congress sup^t for the ordmary administration of 
the provmoc, while as regards war measures he assured me he could certainly rely 
on the support of the Opposition 

This was obviously a proposition 1 could not accept, even if everythmg had turned 
out m accordance wim Mr Chaudhury's anticipations, and I was indeed quite certam 
that the Opposition would not play m the way he hoped, but would lose no empor- 
tumta offered to turn him ouL So the only resort was SiteL 93 of the Aa and that 
position persisted for the lemainmg months of my term of omce, until, four months 
teter, and after an interval of exacuy eight months, Saadulla a^m took office, which 

he still retsins 
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'Assam and the War 


The remoteneu of the war made it difficult to get people interested in war work 
War work at first was, m fact, confined to the activities of work parties doing 
Redi Cross work and makmg comforts i<x troops, to the collection of funds for war 
purposes, and to recruitmg men for such services, not very extensive, as were open to 
them The amount subscribed to the Assam War Fund was one of which such a 
small provmce might well be proud The tea and oil mdustnes made big contribu- 
tions proporUonate to their resources, while there were numerous instances, especially 
among people m humble circumstances, which showed a remarkable spirit of loyalty 
and self sacrifice 1 he simple hill fol^ of whose loyalty we never had any doubt, 
in particular contributed in a wonderful way Money is very scarce m those hills, or 
perhaps I should say was very scarce — the war has changed all that, I expect at any 
rate for the Nagas and the Lushais — but that did not deter them from givmg freely 
of their means 

The work parties organization, of which my wife was the head, was wide- 
spread and did excellent work from the start, work which has been mamtatned with 
great vigour ever since There were a large number of workers in Shillong at head 
quarters, and in all the tea plantmg districts, as well as in the remote hiU districts, 
they fredy responded to the call for help 

The Exodus prom Buxha 

December, i^i, followed as it was by a succession of disasters, broimht about a 
big change Through Assam was to pass the great exodus of Indians fleeing from 
Burma, into it was to enter the Burma Army at foe end of its long retreat, mto it from 
the other end was to enter the vanguard of the Army which was to defend India 
and eventually retake Burma And there was the possibility of Assam itself being 
bombed, if not invaded 

The first trickle of refugees began to enter Assam early in 1942 by the Mampur 
Road Informanon was always d^cient, and, in fact, I don’t think we ever had any 
reasonable estimate of the numbers likely to arrive, but as ume went on it became 
more and more clear that they were going to be very big There were previously m 
Burma about one million Indians, and 1 suppose about half of them came out between 
December, 1941, and July, 194a A large number went west across the hills and 
creeks from ^uthern Burma to Prome and so to Chittagong in Bengal They 
suflered great hardships and many died A great number went northwards ahead of 
our retreating forces, and it was the bulk of these that found their way out by the 
Manipur Road 1 should explain that before December, 1941, this was the only road 
leading towards Burma, and even it did not reach the border Takmg ofi at railhead 
at Dimapur in the Naga Hills district, it ran for 134 miles to Imphal, the capital of 
Manipur, and there it stopped There was about 30 miles of unmetalled road beyond, 
and then a 6 -foot bndle path up to the border at Tammu 

The completion of a highway right through to Burma was ordered m December, 
1941, and by great efforts this road was driven through by the following May Down 
this one route from start to fimsh something like 200,000 refugees passed, down it 
marched General Alexander s Army and some thousands of our Chinese alhes 
when they emerged from Burma, throughout that period thousands of coolies were 
engaged on the work of widening the existi^ road and constructing a new one, 
and all the time there was a steady flow of tra& in the opposite direction belongmg 
to the fresh forces on their way to the Burma front 

Non-Oppicial Help 

As far as Assam was concerned, the refugee problem was mamly one of passmg 
them on to their homes m India, and of alleviaung the hardships of their journey 
through the province as much as possible. The responsibihty for deahng with the 
situauon in general belonged to the Central Government, and m March, 194a, they 
sent down General Wood with plenary powers to deal with this and all other trans- 
port problems m North Eastern India Assam was drawn upon heavily — ^m fact, her 
cadres were depleted— in order to find men for this work, and very fine work they did 
A conspicuous part was played by the men and women of the tea-planting com- 
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and cAabliah camps for refugees Later on the tea industry as such put its entiK 
resources at the disposal of Government for the combmed purpose of relievmg dis- 
tress and of bmldmg roads. Labour was the great problem They had the machinery 
for producmg it, and they used it efiecovely, ungrudgmgly and successfully Their 
work deserves a whole lecture to itself, and 1 doubt if sufSaent )ustice has ever yet 
been done to it 

When the refugees got to railhead they still needed assistance on the long railway 
journey to India proper A call came for women helpers, and the W V S in Assam 
responded magnincendy This mvaluable body of women had been inaugurated ^ 
my wife in August of the previous year m response to Lady Lmhthgow s appeal In 
a letter which my wife issued at that ume she said that at first the W V S might be 
‘ httle more than a clearing house for information, ’ but events showed that the 
organization had been started not a bit too soon, and the foresight which had estab- 
hshed W V S representatives in every district was fully vindicated when the call came 
for helpers for refugee work in 1942 The majority of the workers were planters’ 
wives, who opened canteens on railway platforms and at steamer ghats to provide the 
exhausted, hungry and ill<lad immigrants with food, drmk and clothing These 
women worked hard and unceasingly m unpleasant surroundings, great heat and 
great discomfort, and earned the real gratitude of thousands of unmrtunates who 
passed through their hands When the refugee stream dried up the W V S workers 
turned over to the troops and ran canteens for them, work which they are still domg 

Other Routes 

Two other defined routes were followed by the procession of Indians fleeing from 
the Japanese terror, the Hukawng Valley and the Chaukan Pass It is estimated that 
some 30,000 persons passed by these two routes, and that about 1,400 died on the way 
The Hukawng Valley route took them across very mountainous and almost un 
inhabited country intersected by numerous unbndged rivers, from Myitkyina in 
Upper Burma to railhead in Assam at lipang near the Margherita coalfields A 
lumber of camps under tea planter supervision were quickly pushed out to the 
Patkoi Range and beyond, and they did truly magnificent work This movement 
00k place much later than chat down the Mampur Road, beginnmg in May, a month 
n which m those parts rain falls heavily The route was very soon a sea of mud, in 
vhich many a weakly wayfarer was literally drowned At the Burma end some 
lumps of food were put out, but arrangements were not complete, and there was a 
errible lot of looting by the earlier and more able bodied parues The RAF did 
me work under dangvous flying condKions in droppmg bags of food, and they 
aved many lives 

The Chaukan Pass route was even more perilous, and, in fact, all were warned 
lot to attempt it A number of persons did, however, get through with immense 
i£cul» Here, again, magnificent work was done by planters, in particular by 
Ir Gyles Mackrell, of Octavius Steel and Co, whose long experience of jungle work 
nabled him to rescue many hves On these two routes fine work was done by an 
ibor Labour Corps of 2,000 men, raised by Mr Walker of the Indian Police, who 
ad been Assistant Political Officer at Pasighat, and whom the Abors knew and 
usted 

It IS to one of these subsidiary routes— I imagine the Hukawng Valley route— 

> which the recent rather flamboyant telegrams in the papers refer It would be 
lost mterestmg to know exactly how far an all-weather, heavy traffic road has been 
ken, and also whether, as the newspapers seemed to imply, work has been carried 
1 m the rams By peace time standards the working season m those parts is confined 

a few months m the winter, while the area is highly malarious and so sparsely 
habited that any hope of gettmg men or supplies locally can be set aside So every 
Mind of food has to be carried from a distant base, and all labour has to be im 
irted. But the persistence of our Allies may have overcome these obstacles 

One feature of the Burma exodus was the extraordinarily few cases of cholera. I 
tribute this largely to the forethought of Colonel Shorn, I G C H , Assam, who 
ranged beforehand for large quantiues of anncholera serum, and saw hunself ffiat 
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It IS disagreeable to have to record that at one period, at any rate, the cry of racial 
discrimination was raised against those in charge of the Mampur rdbgee route The 
charge was both cruel and unjustifiable, cruel because no Ixxly of men ever did 
better work for sufferii^ humamty, unjustified because it had no foundatioa m fact 
What was used as a basis for it was that at one time it became absolutely necessary 
to divide the stream of refugees for a certain distance on to two routes instead ol 
one, a few to one and larger numbers to another As a convement way of dividmg 
them, and because water was scarce on the former route, Europeans and those 
Indians who had adopted European habits were allotted to it and the rest to the other 
That was all There were no greater comforts or amemues on the one route than 
on the other But the story persisted and lost nothing m the tellmg 

However, Mr Aney, the member of the Governor-General s E^ecuuve Counal, 
who was m charge of that portfolio, and who paid a visit to the Mampur route in 
April, 1942, gave me to understand that he was not dissatisfied with the methods em- 
ployed, though 1 am afraid that we in Assam did not think that he was sufificiendy 
explicit on the subject when dealing with it in the Central Assembly So perhaps 1 
may be permitted to take this fresh opportunity of emphasizing how unjustified and 
unfair that criuasm was 

The arrival of the weary, wounded, and malaria-stricken soldiery of the Burma 
Army threw a fresh strain on the W V S and other voluntary workers They 
arrived with little warning and in large numbers, first in Gauhati and then m 
Shillong, and voluntary workers did fine work m alleviating suffering until the 
mihtary medical authoriues had evolved order out of the chaos which a lack of 
'ircsignt somewhere or other had allowed to occur 

Taoors raou the West 

Before the tide of refugees and soldiery from the East had died away about the 
middle of the year, Assam suffered another sort of mvasion from the West, that of 
the British and American Armies and Air Forces In a land where, before 1941, not 
a single aerodrome existed, they can now be counted in scores, while places which 
had never seen a Briush soldier, much less an American one, have now got them 
not by battalions but by divisions The defence of Assam in the event of a Japanese 
invasion naturally gave us plenty of thought, and one of the methods of defence 
that occurred to the local avil and mihtary authorities was to build up a guerrilla 
force all along the hills from the Lushais m the south to the Nagas in tM north In 
connecuon with this irregular army the civil admimstiauon was rather proud of the 
fact that they undertook the prelimmary spadework, and, indeed, committed them 
selves or some authority — ^we did not quite know what — to expenditure on an un 
known but undoubtedly extensive scale, long before G H Q showed signs of active 
interest What we did was to start testing the fcelmg of the tribes, making estimates 
of numbers, and making inquiries m all hkely places for weapons, shotguns and the 
like, suitable for short range work The Army took it over later on, and I am not m 
a position to say anythmg about its composition or its activities If the tribes do not 
tate very kindly to disciplme, yet the spirit is there, and properly handled they can 
be relied upon to put up a very good show Hiey are, of course, a match for anyone 
in the world in the art of moving throu^ jungle To the Nagas, indeed, head- 
hunting IS as the breath of hfe, albat sadly interfered with in peace ume by the rules 
of our admimstration 

Not the smallest trouble that the war brought to the provmce was high prices of all 
commodities, and m time, 1 beheve, an actual shortage of food We had already been 
very seriously concerned over the problem as early as March, 1942, and just before 
I left we were discussing the possibihty of having to buy on a large scale through 
Government agency I do not dunk me problem has ever reached proportions m 
Assam as senous as those m Bengal, but it has been and is a very formidable one. 
Perhaps the Assam Cabinet handM it better than their opposite numbers in Bengal 
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I have mentioned the part played by die Lushais, the Nagas and the Abors One 
should not omit the Khasis, uie Garos and the Mikirs, who inhabit the hiDt tying 
between the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys As m the last war, they all' came 
forward m good numbers to work as labourers or porters There arcj too, a large 
number of iUasi nurses servmg m military hospitals My wife tracked one down in 
a hospital m Colombo when we were on our way home, and with her was a Garo 
girl, one of the few nurses that that tnbe has produced It was a remarkable dung 
to f^d these two girls so far horn their homes as m a Ceylon hospital, for, though 
their menfolk had gone in large numbers to France m Labour Corps m the last war, 
for a Khasi or Garo woman to go further afield than, say, Calcutta was practically 
unknown 

I have rather stressed the war effort of the Hill Tnbes because the mam inmact of 
the war has inevitably fallen on the frontier areas lying between Assam and Burma 
This eastern and southern border of Assam runs from die country of the Lushais 
in the south, through Manipur State and die Naga Hills district, up to the Tuap 
frontier tract, which is roughly opposite the Fort Hertz area of Burma Except for 
Manipur State, which is under a ruling chief, all these areas, as well as the tribal 
areas of the northern fringe, are, undff the present Constitution Act, classed as 
Excluded Areas This of course very briefly means they are direcdy administered 
by the Governor, and the elected Ministry has no jurisdiction therein 

This direct administration of the Governor is not unfortunately as simple as it 
might appear, because he has to draw on the provincial revenues for the finance, and 
on the provincial cadres for the staff, of these areas, an arrangement which obviously 
contains the seeds of friction with a popularly elected Ministry However much a 
Ministry miy be inclined to be helpful to the Governor, they must mevitably be 
reluctant to furmsh supply, over the expenditure of which they have no control, while 
both the Opposmon and their own supporters are qmck to find fault with Aem if 
they appear to be too complaisant in acceding to the Governor s demands for his 
Excluded Areas 

These tribes arc still in general at a very primitive stage of civilization, m fact, 
the bow and arrow stage, supplemented by muzzle loaders, when they can get them, 
or, as the Nagas do, make them They are traditionally and intensely loyal, and 
their loyalty has stood the test of this war just as triumphantly as it dia in 1914 18 
We have a great responsibility for their future welfare under the Indian postwar 
constituuon They are no match for the Indian jxilitician, they look to us for pro- 
tection, and they should have it I do not advocate that we should keep them inside 
a ring fence as museum pieces for the anthropologist to study, but the time is yet far 
off when they can stand on their own political legs Until they can it is our duty, as 
I see It, to save them from the disaster which to fling them unprotected into Indian 
poliDcs must inevitably mean for them, and to find some means which will allow 
them to develop on their own lines — as they surely will 

Readers of Professor Coupland's invaluable report will have observed that in 
Part III he advocates special treatment for these peoples, linking their future very 
wisely with the problem of frontier defence Tbe case for such treatment is to my 
mind unansweraole, and if such a policy is carried out we shall not only have done 
our dutv to these people but have retained for the empire a loyal, contented com- 
munity, the more loyal and contented because of what they will owe to us 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Assoaation was held at Carton Hall on Wednesday, December i, 
1943, when Sir Robert N Reid read a paper entitled “ Assam and the Wait ’’ The 
chair was taken by Sir John Warolaw-Milne, r b e , m f 

The Chairman said that Sir Robert had umque qualifications for deaUng with 
Assam It was true that one’s knowledge of India got out of date very soon, but in 
Sir Robert’s case it was quite recent, for he was lately Governor of the important 
Province about which he was to speak, and he was in a position to afford them the 
latest information about it Since leaving Assam he had occupied a very important 
position in connection with communications between India and China — a very 
important matter in the present war effort 

Sir Robert Reid then read his paper 

The Chairman said that it would be agreed that they had listened to a most inter 
estmg account of one of the parts of the world which, he was afraid, was almost less 
known than any other part to the people of this country, and even to those who 
knew a good deal about India In the paper itself there were two aspects of the 
matter on which he desired to say a word The first was the question of Assam in 
the war Few people in this country realized the tremendous strain on the Assam 
Government and administration when war with Japan broke out But he knew that 
there was some little knowledge of the immense dimculties which faced that Govern- 
ment owing to the tremendous stream of refugees, and various suggestions had been 
discussed as to the measures which might be taken to help the Assam Government 
in dealing with these refugees who came over the border 

He was glad that Sir Robert had paid so generous a tribute to the tea planung 
community and to the oil industry for what they did in this connecnon He had 
been able to eliat a few weeks ago a very willing tribute to these industries from the 
Secretary of State for India He did not know, having heard Sir Robert s statement 
that day what would have happened to those refugees had it not been for the 
remarkable work of the planters and the efforts which they made 

Another aspect of Sir Robert s address was •^he question of the future of the tribes 
in Assam after the war, when we got to the stage that a new constitution was 
working in India He said frankly that he thought it would be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to decide how to deal svith these loyal people and it was one on 
which more information should be given to the people of this country It was not 
going to be easy to find time to interest Parliament in matters of this kind while the 
war was being fought There were so many things which those connected svith the 
Government had to consider apart from this, but he hoped that Sir Robert Reid’s 
remarks that day, and the information of a similar kind which might be forthcoming 
from other sources regarding the special consideration which must be given to these 
tribes in Assam, would be made as widespread as possible 

Mr W B Brtans (Chairman of the Indian Tea Assoaation) thanked Sir Robert 
Reid and the Chairman for the very appreciabve terms in which they had spoken of 
the work which had been done by the Indian tea planting industry in connection 
with the evacuation of refugees from Burma, and also of the work done by die 
industry in connection with the construction of strategic roads He quite agreed 
with Sir Robert Reid in thinking diat this work did indeed merit a lecture to itself, 
and he was glad to say that he understood a book was shordy to be published in 
India which would give an account of all that had been done It would, he thought, 
prove to be a book of the very greatest interest 

In the meantime it might M possible to throw a litde additional hght on what 
Sir Robert had said Dunng die past four and a half years he had bera Chairman 
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of tlie Indian Tea Aa locution m London, and he had thus been m very dose contact 
with t^ Auoaation in India and wnh the work which the tea industry had been 
doiM in general 

exodus from Burma began m the early part of 1942 It was, in fact, during 
February of that year that an urgent appeal was made to the tea mdustry to render 
assistance'to the very large nummis or evacuees who were expected At very short 
nouoe an organizauon was set up under the able leadership of the Chairman of the 
Indian Tea Assoaation in Calcutta, which not only found the European and Indian 
personnel required for the large task ahead of them, but also arranged for the con 
strucuon of reception camps dong the routes of evacuation and for the water sup- 
phes, the medical supervision, the transport, and the hundred and one other thmgs 
which such an exodus must necessitate llien, on the Assam side, hospitals were 
set up for the reception of the many who, it was qmckly seen, would arrive, if 
indeed arrive they clid, in a state of dire distress and complete exhaustion 

In addition to this, the industry was called upon to find labour for the construc- 
tion of a new line of communication with their allies in China in replacement of the 
Burma Road, which had been lost by die fall of Rangoon This was not all, for the 
industry was also called upon to arrange for the construction of aerodromes and 
strategic roads In a very snort time very large numbers of labourers, running into 
many tens of thousands, were at work on these projects It was a tremendous 
undertaking, and he felt that great credit was due to those on whom fell the 
responsibility for the organizacon, 

The Chairman had said that he did not think that justice had yet been done to 
the efforts of the tea mdustry, but he himself was glad, as indeed all of those 
connected with die mdustry were, to know that their work had in fact been 
appreciated, not only by the award of honours by His Majesty the Ku» to particular 
individuals, but by recognition by the Viceroy, the Commander in-Chief, and Ae 
Governors of Assam ana of Burma 

Professor J H Hutton said that it had given him great pleasure to listen to this 
paper as one who had been away from Assam for six years It had furnished an 
account of what the Province had done m the war Accounts of this kind had been 
poor and scanty His only justification for saying a few words that afternoon was 
that he felt that be could add something to what Sir Robert Reid had said about the 
future of the Hill Tnbes In race and culture these people belonged, not to India at 
all, but to Oceania or at least Indonesia They were near relatives of the petmle of 
Borneo, the Philippines, Melanesia, and so forth, and were quite different in fwlmg 
and outlook from the Indians Take, for example, the practice of head hunung, 
which was still indulged m whenever possible by the Assam Hill Tribes mentioiied 
When Sir Robert said that it was the breath of life to them he was speaking in a 
sense deeper than perhaps he realized, because these jieople bad a strong belief that 
life was a concrete thmg which ran about the body and was particularly concentrated 
in the head Therefore, if a head were cut ofi and taken home, the life would leap 
out of It and revivify the whole surroundings Theirs was really a philosophical 
religion which they put into practice whenever they got the chance, which was not 
so frequently as formerly But their whole culture belonged to Indonesia rather 
than to the people of the Indian plains They were not without intellij^ce While 
he was in India a Khasi took the prize in pmlosophy in Calcutta over the heads of 
the Bengalis When the Lboia Nagas were gi' cn a sort of rural district council as 
an expenment in a distna of which he was in charge, they proved to be able and 
willmg tt> tax themselves They raised taxes amongst themselves entirely without 
the aid of any official, and the money was used for building bridges and improvmg 
communications betw^ their villages There was real reason to Mieve that if they 
were thrown mto the general welter of Indian ixibucs they would get a very poor 
deal from their neighbours m the plains He did not say that in any spirit 
derogatory to their neirtbours, but these hill folk were few and poor on the whole, 
and then- mterests woidd go to the wall when they came up agamst t^ mterests of 
hetter organized communities. He had had a certain amount of expenence wh^ 
proved the tn^ of ffiat when he was in charge of a distnct m ^ foothills, and 
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lound that tbe people of the local Hill Tribe were being systematically swmdled by 
die people of the pu^, particularly m the excise shops 

Sir SaiNAVASA Saxma said that die paper had been verv illuminaung In a cold 
and matter-of fact style the author had unfolded a most glamorous story, one of the 
most magnificent of the whole war Me had set it forth with the reserve, modera- 
tion, and restraint characteristic of the country to which he belonged He had ttdd 
them something of the road which was complete in May and which helped the 
evacuanon of 200,000 people and the movement of troops The making of that road 
was an epic story, an engineering feat which was all the more remarkable when the 
obstrucDons and the unhealthy conditions under which the work had been done were 
considered He considered it a feat ranking next to the construction of the Pyramids 
That might sound an exaggeration, but those who knew somethmg of the achieve 
ment would not deem it to be so 

Sir Robert Reid had spoken of the part played by the people of the tea plantations 
and the oil interests, and the Chairman of me Indian Tea Association had added 
something to the story He understood Sir Robert Reid to say that full justice had 
not been done to that industry on the part of those who benefited from it He 
himself as an Indian most fully acknowlraged it Moreover, he belonged to South 
India, and the mass of people who were evacuated from Burma and went through 
Assam were themselves South Indians from Madras Therefore, as an Indiai^and as 
representing the Indians of the Madras Provmce who benefited particularly by the 
measures of the Assam Government and by the work of the tea and oil interests, he 
wished to add his tribute of gratitude and appreciation of their magnificent efforts 
To Sir Robert, not only as the distinguished lecturer of the afternoon, but also as 
having presided over the Province most efficiently at the time, he as an Indian paid 
a tribute of appreciation and admiration 

Mr E S RorvEY said that after a residence of thirty years in Assam he had been 
particularly interested in listening to the paper There was one matter on which he 
thought he could throw a little light— namely, the shortage of food Sir Robert Reid 
had said that in May, 1942, the question of food was already a matter of anxiety 
He could assure them that since that date it had become acute and at one period 
seemed dangerous, but it resulted in the Government of Assam appointing an 
Economic Advisory Board which sat, he believed, every month to consider not only 
food supplies, but all consumer commodities Subsequently that Board appointed 
Government buyers for all such commodities, and they, coupled with tea planters in 
specified areas, had since that date been purdiasing rice paddy and all the consumer 
commodities He was glad to say that the situation had very greatly improved 
One of the advantages had been that the tea planung community had been able to 
sell to their labourers at far less than cost pnce rice and paddy and other commodi 
ties As Vice-Chairman of the Indian Tea Association he was in weekly correspond 
ence with Calcutta, and he had last month learnt that the Government of Assam had 
introduced a scheme of price control which he thought was funcUoiung quite as well 
as could be expected 

Neither in the Press nor elsewhere did one read anything about the Assam 
Regiment — ^its strength, its acuvities, and its present headquarters If any informa- 
tion were available it would be interesting to have it 

Mr H S L PoLAK said that he was surpnsed that so admirable a statement as 
this should have had to be made so late, because it seemed to him that there had 
been a long period during which people espeaally in the United States, had been 
allowed to draw very wrong conclusions as to the nature and character of the 
administration in countries like Malaya, Burma and Assam If this mformation 
had been available and duly arculated in the United States much earlier, he thought 
there would have been far less of this criticism of ' cold-blooded ” British exploita 
tion of colonial temtory ” It was very difficult to catch up with that kmd of thmg, 
evgn when one was m a position to produce admirable matenal such as bad been 
provided to the Association that day It was interesting to hear that a book was 
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shortly to be published in India dealing with some of these problems He hoped it 
might be expanded mto aeveial volumes because this was the kmd of material which 
ought to be brou^ to the notice of people, especially our Allies, who had wrong 
ideas of British admmistration m these areas He was not gomg to pretend that the 
administration had been at all tunes what it ought to have been, but it had been a 
widely difierent dune from the sort of concept one found was widely prevalent. 
Such papers as this should be brought to the notice of American representatives in 
this country and circulated as far as possible m the Umted States 

Mrs A Collett Baknes said that she recently heard a lecture given to the 
Englisb-Speakmg Umon by a very well-known American editor, and as a result of 
what he said she suggested that such a paper as Sir Robert Reid s should be sent to 
Harper s Magazine which circulated all over the United States and had an authonty 
similar to that of The Times in England 

Sir Robekt Reio said that he had heen singularly fortunate in having had no 
awkward quesUons put to him With regard to the Assam Regiment, he was pte 
pared to take a chance so far as security went and to say that that regiment was 
inaugurated in the early part of 1941 at a pleasing ceremony at Government House 
As far as he knew, it was sUl) servmg on the confines of Assam, and very soon after 
the first battalion was completed a second battalion was started He believed it had 
had a very good effect on the Province 

Sir William Baeton proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and to 
Sir Robert Reid He remarked that for something like a hundred years mterest 
concentrated on the North West Fronuer and its mnitary problems, and no one had 
ever thought that the clouds of war would gather on the North East Frontier Very 
few people knew anything about that frontier when this trouble came upon us 
They had reason to be all the more grateful to Sir Robert Reid for the account he 
had given of the wonderful work he bad done in effecting the refugee movement 
from Burma He was glad thatone very important point had been stressed — namely, 
the responsibility of the British for the Assam and Burma frontier tribes 

The Chairman thanked those present on behalf of Sir Robert Reid and himself 
With regard to the remarks on the subject of information to be given to America, he 
thought it was vitally important that the people of this country should understand 
what happened in Assam and the difficulties which were surmounted there, but it 
was almost more important that these things should be known in the United States 
He had only recenuy returned from that country, and he had found the people 
singularly uninformed about what was happening in some theatres of war In 
reality many Americans knew verv little about the war except that part of it which 
concerned Pearl Harbour and Tokio They beard nothing much except what 
America was doing in the war This was a very serious matter because of its 
reflection upon American opinion generally, and it was necessary to bring home to 
Amencans particularly the facts in a story such as the speaker had unfolded that 
afternoon 
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INDIA’S PART IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Br Sir George Schuster, kc-si, xcmg, cbe, mc, mp 

This Assoaation has provided many discussions on the Indian problem, but these 
have normally been focused on its mternal aspects, treating it as a subject which 
could be considered by itself Today 1 want to ask you to consider India, not as an 
isolated country, but as a very impmtant element in what we now recogmze to be 
‘ one world To consider the matter m thu way has a double value First, it is 
realisuc, since no consutuuonal status tm India can have any validity without external 
security Secondly, if Indians can see themselves and their own problems as important 
factors in the achievement of a new world order, that may in itself help to resolve the 
internal conflicts 

Discussion in India has tended to he self<entred and strangely anachronistic It 
has taken for granted that Indians could shape or muddle out meir own future with 
out any interference from outside, that all that they had to do was to get the BriUsh 
off their backs and then get on with their own a&irs That, m the present world, is 
not realism Controversies based on nineteenth-century conceptions are out of date 
We have all of us to look forward to a new world We have all of us got to have 
the courage and vision to plan new policies I do not want to be misunderstood on 
this matter If, as I shall do, I emphasize the view that India must work together 
with other countries, and especially with Britain, in building up her place in a new 
structure of world security, that is not some new clever d^ge to find excuses for 
delaying India s constitutional freedom I think of the future in terms of an India 
which IS self governing — independent if you like — in full equality with other free 
nations But, if we are to have a world order within which there is to be a sure 
prospect for human progress, then all countries — and India among them — must 
temper their nauonal independence with a recogniuon of international interde 
pendence 

How then are the next steps to be taken which will give India her right place m 
the structure of world security? That structure must be built anew, fit to be stable 
against stresses and strains from new forces, fit to withstand new vibrations, and fit, 
let us hope, to carry a new superstructure of fuller, happier human life 

This IS a matter to which others, besides myself, have been giving much thought 
I shall have to cover some ground on which I have, during Novem^r, written two 
arucles in the Spectator, and I shall also make reference to certain recent publications 
with which most of you are probably famihar, but which, if not, I commend to your 
attention These are 

(il Walter Lippmann’s book. United States Foreign Policy 

(2) The Future of South East Asia, by K M Pamkkar 

(3) An article which appeared last August in Agenda by an author usu^ the 
pseudonym of " Tabloid ” 

(4) Part III of Professor Coupland’s Report on India (espeaally the last two 
chapters) 

Then I must refer also to the Report of the Proceedings of the Conference on 
Pacific Relauons, held in Canada last December, in which mere is a brief record of 
a plan put forward by Lord Hailey, which is an important contribution to ^ught 
on the matters that we are to discun today 

Key Gsooiaphical PosmoN 

Now let us turn to the problem and take a look at the map 

I have two maps of the world hoe The one is the usual form, showmg our 
island m the centre witfi the western half stretchmg acton die Atlantic to die 
American conunent and the astern half extendmg to ^e limits of Asia and the 
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Pacific. Hie other I have arranged to at to thow India at the centre. Thu may be 
a better way to look at the picture aince it placet at the centre t^ areat which may 
well, m the epoch that liet before ut, be the least stabilized portiont of the world 
and dteiefore the focal points of interetL Thn are the areas, too, (rf most rapidly 
increasmg population, and will contequently nave the youngest populations As 
Walter Lippman writes “In the East the whjle situation is dynamic and set for 
epoch-maltuig change, of which we cannot iotCM the limits The defeat of 
Japan will be the beginning and not the end of profound historic change m die 
Eastern world ” 

It IS m thu settmg that India is placed, and withm it she occupies a geographical 
position of key importance She hes, m f»:t, at the centre of the Indian Ocean basin, 
which must be regarded as one of the great natural strategic zones of the world It 
can be so described for two reasons First, as 1 shall explam later, the Indian Ocean 
region (which I take to mclude India, Burma and Ceylon, together with the coun- 
tries of ‘ Further India ’ — Thailand, Indo^lhina, the East Indies and Malaya) must 
be considered essentially as one region for the purpose of strategic defence Secondly, 
It hes on one of the mam routes of wmld commimications For many countries, 
includmg India herself, free traffic through the Indian Ocean area is vital It has 
throughout the ages been an area m which the Powers of the world have been 
mterested I always think, mdeed, that there is illuminating truth in Seeley s Expan 
Sion of En^nd, when he reads history as showing that the spread of British power 
into this area was essenually part of the conflict between Britain and France as 
European Powers, rather than a deliberate expansion of British Empire undertaken 
for Its own sake 


The End of a Chapter 

For the last century and more, free traffic through the Indian Ocean, and peace m 
the lands surrounding it, have been taken for granted Why? Because peaceful 
British power dominated the scene and kept open, and safe for every nation, the 
mam gateways from the Suez Canal to Smgapore The only threats of disturbance 
from outside have been the possibihty of penetration by Tsarist Russia and a possible 
threat for a short tune from the German Colomes m East Africa Whatever may 
be thought of the experiences, cultural, political, ccononuc, of the countries which 
came under this British influence, at least they all enjoyed throughout this long 
period an advantage unfamiliar m Asia, that of undisturbed peace 

But that epoch is ended And its end has come not merely because the rise of 
Oriental nationahsm has created new conditions, but rather as the final step m the 
policy deliberately framed from the begmmng by Britain It is easy to talk of end 
mg an old regime, but have we, or the people of India and the other countries of 
the region, thought clearly enough what the new regime is to be? Have we not all 
been drifting along, making a number of assumptions not clearly tested, and failing 
to take account of all the changes m the surrounding world? We have been thmkmg 
of a policy for these countries which can be convemently described as piecemeal 
domimonizatian ” We assume, too, the same sort of policy for other countries 
mcluded m the area Thus Paiukkar in his book Quotes as a Epical British view an 
article from the Economist written a month after me fall of Smgapore 

‘ There can be no return,” it says, “ to the old system once Japan has been 
defeated The need is for entirely new prinaples or rather the consistent apph- 
cation of pnnaples to which hp service has long bera paid For the British Cokmies, 
Malaya, Indo^lhma, Netherlands India, there can be only one goal, the creation of 
mdependent nations Imked economically, soually and culturally with the old mother 
country, but learnmg to stand firmly on their own feet " 

* Evas OF Baixanization 

That IS all easily wijtten, and it is a picture which British opinion readily accepts 
But are economic, social, and cultural links enough? And is it chough to consider 
the links erf these countries with the mother countries? Must we not also consider 
dieir links with each other? Does this picture fuUv represent all the reahoes? No 
Then u much mote to be said It is urgent to realize^ and to make that realization 
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the starting point of policy, that there can be no real progress or hope of permanence 
in the new sysmm u all that is achieved is to create a group of fragmentary suc- 
cession States — in short, to Balkanize ” the area The lessons of history are clear 
We need to turn back the pages no further than the story of Central aiid Eastern 
Europe after the last war A ]umble of weak States, each jealous of its neighbours 
and inspired by violent local sentiments, can be nothing but a fatal weakness in the 
structure oi world security Instead of providing an area of stability, weak countries 
in this position are more likely to become a prey to outside forces, and thus a breed 
mg ground for fresh wars 

Is there any hope in the Indian Ocean Region, if we think> only in terms of this 
piecemeal dommionization, ’ of producmg any other resultp Consider for a moment 
the British territories m this area Already hssiparous tendencies have gone far m 
India, and we have to contemplate a separate Hmdustan, a separate Pakistan, and 
possibly a separate State comprising the territories of the Princes Then there will 
be separate States for Burma, Ceylon, and eventually Malaya Each of these by 
Itself must have relatively weak defences, each may quarrel with the others, since 
there are many potential causes of friction Even if they remam members of the 
Brmsh Commonwealth, that formal connection alone gives no guarantee of common 
action 

It IS haidly necessary to elaborate tiw point But perhaps someone will ask. 
Why all this talk of security? Where is the potential enemy agamst whom security 
is sought? What aggressive Power is to be found m the area except Japan? Will not 
Japan be crushed and powerless after the war^” 

My answer to such questions is that it was m just such a mood that we all faced 
the future after 1918 We thought Germany was for ever emasculated, and that 
Russia was in such chaos that she could not within any foreseeable time become a 
great military Power to be taken into account among world forces And now we 
know the realities Look back on the past fifty years and consider what changes 
there have been in national fortunes and ambitions Changes on such a scale may 
obviously repeat themselves Who can tell now what China will become, in what 
direction the dynamic forces of the Russian colossus may press, in what form Japan 
will take her place agam among the naUons? lhat she can be utterly crushed out is 
impossible 

Post War Dynamic Chances 

To take account of these unpredictable possibilities implies no pessimism — ^nor 
indeed any lack of trust in those who now have power in countries like Russia and 
China But none of the present leaders can guarantee the future course of their 
peoples All that can be said is that these peoples stand at the begmmng of a period 
of dynamic change To speculate what they might do is idle It is idle, too, I ven 
ture to think, to attempt forecasts of Indian tendencies based on the appreciation of 
present feelmgs I have heard it said, for example, that these tendencies will pull 
broadly in two different directions, that the Congress Party and the Hmdu popula 
non generally may tend to look eastwards towards China for their pohucal afHnities, 
whereas the Muslims will be attracted the other way towards the Muslim peoples of 
the Middle East and Africa Ihese are mere speculauons If I myself were to ven 
ture an opinion it would be that impressions taken from the present poliucal schism 
between the Congress Par^ and the Muslim League may be most misleading gmdes, 
and that there is a distinctive Indian national character and civilization whi^ makes 
the Indian Hindus and Indian Muslims much closer together and more at home 
with each other than either could be with other races or societies or avalizations — ^in 
fact, that they are all essenually the children of Mother India 

But mme, like the others, are mere speculative guesses about a future which is m 
any case uncertain and which is now obscured by smoke-saeens of pohucal con 
troversy 

It IS more valuable to approach the matter in another way, to start by assessmg 
the certainues of the existing world situation, and against that background to con- 
sider the special posibon of India If one attempts to do that it seems to me diat 
two broad realities stand out. 
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“ The work! we live in,” wntet Walter Lippman, “ is a world o£ many aovereign 
national States, and for the purposes of pracn^ action this condition is given and 
unalterable A Roman peace, m which one State absorbs and governs all others, is 
so completely impossible in our time that we need not stop to argue whether it 
would be inf^o or Utopia If there is to be peace m our time it will have to be 
peace among sovereign national States, and the makers of foreign policy can be 
concerned with no other f<vm of peace ” 

Here it seems to me is reabty, and the conclusion as to the immediam impos* 
ability of complete political world unity is, I believe, true, whether we think in 
terms of one super State absorbing all others or of all States coming together in a 
world Federation td which, for certain purposes at least, they would surrender their 
sovereign powers 

India’s Extebior Commitments 

The second reality which must be recognized is this In the world as thus visual 
ized, every nation, if it is to have freedom to develop its own destiny, must have 
commitments with other nations, in the sense that it must have ideals, interests and 
ambitions which it may wish eidier to assert abroad or at least to develop at home 
without interference from abroad Therefore it must have a foreign policy, and, to 
refer again to Walter Lippmann, I accept his thesis that a foreign policy consists 
in bringing into balance the nation s power and the nation’s commitments ” — 
usmg commitments in the wide sense which I have indicated “ The true statesman, 
therefore,’ says Mr Lippmann, ‘ having determined the foreign commitments which 
are vitally necessary to his people, will never rest until he has mustered ^e force to 
cover them ” and that means ‘ the force that he can muster at home, combined with 
thy. support he can find abroad among other nations which have similar interests 
ideals and ambitions ’ A country may put its commitments ” high or low, but 
whether it be a country such as Germany, with dynamic expansive ambitions, or 
Switzerland, which seeks only to hold what it already has, or the United States, 
which has undertaken to defend the whole American Continent and which also has 
a great stake in world peace and the advancement of world trade, its statesmen must 
bring ends and means into balance If they do not they will follow a course that 
leads to disaster 

This IS a realistic appreciation Starting from it, an independent India must ask 
What are our " commitments ” in this sensei* What force can we muster? Where 
shall we look for support to combine with our own force? What nations with ideals, 
interests and ambitions similar to our own arc likely to give it? What comple 
mentary help can we offer m return? 

These are vital questions Are they being considered in India today? 

A Conference Vision 

Let me put forward a vision The war is over The troops have all gone home 
and India wakes up one morning to a new world with an absolutely clean sheet 
before her on which to write her plans — no Constitution, no British troops or British 
officials m the country, nothing but Indians getting together to settle their own 
affairs ‘ A ridiculous picmre,” you may say “ It nears no relation to any situa 
non which could really anse ” True, but it is very like the situation which Mr 
Gandhi has asked for, and to put diis |»cture before us in our imagination may 
help to clear our minds Presumably the well known figures would get together to 
settle the plan These you can fill in to taste, but at any rate Gandhi and Jinnah 
would be there Let us suppose that the vital quesnons to which I have called atten 
non are rdised I can imagine Mr Gandhi saying that they need not be considered 
juice India under his leadership would never conmmplate the use of violence, and 
therefore the question of having adequate force to balance the Indian interests that 
have to be preserved does not arise He might argue that India should be a sort of 
Switzerlana of the Fast, that she might re^ on the friendly goodwill of the sur 
rounding nations and need take no thought of defending herself Then I can 
imagine Jmnah buistmg in “This is utter nonsense I Switzerland has never 
mattered strategically or economicallT to the surroundine nations It suited all the 
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European Powers to have a small bit of unvidated neutral territory, though if Ger> 
many had swallowed all Europe she would, of course, have swallowed Switzerland, 
too But Indu matters— strategically and economit^y— to everybody Sbe has 
always been a ttmptation to ammuous Powers, and until the millennium comes and 
the tiger lies down with the lamh there will ^ways be this danger This war has 
been a war for power, and the struggle for power will not cease when it is over 
If we want to stand as an Indian nation we must have power m defend ourselves, 
and we have been kept in swaddling clothes so long by me British that we are not 
yet ready alone to do that That is our cursed fate But it is no use deceiving our- 
selves with mealy mouthed phrases We have got to face the facts We do not 
want force for aggressive purposes, but we must maintain our territorial integnty 
and we must have freedom to trade Therefore, what we have to do is to work out 
plans to build up our own Army, Navy, and Air Force, and while we are doing that 
we must work with those outside nations that can best give us the help we need 
and whom we can best trust Let us get down to realiues and consider exactly what 
plan IS necessary We must get in our military experts to advise us " 

I will not continue describing my imagmary conference A lively pen nught con 
struct an amusing dialogue, and, as 1 nave said, to visualize the position in this 
crude way has its value But these are deadly serious matters Having brought the 
discussion to the point of getting experts views on a security plan, it is well to con 
sider what that would be Here, since I am not an expert, and since I do not wish 
to say anything that would suggest that I am basing myself on private discussions, I 
propose to take an appreaauon already pubhshed — viz , that of the Agenda article, 
which seems to me to give a clear picture 

The essential thing is to think in terms of the Indian Ocean area as a single 
strategic zone the defence of which depends on holding the main gateways 

Provided, first, that the prinapal countries of the Indian Ocean basin 
remain in amity and co-operation with one another, and, secondly, that no new 
ambitious Power is allowed to penetrate into that area, India s strategic problem 
(which she shares with her fellow-countries of the area) reduces itsdf to the 
defence of certain clear mam lines of entry To make her fair contribution to 
the discharge of thisi task is within her capacity 

If, on the other hand, either part of the proviso no longer held good — that 
IS to say, if India had to face the possibility of attack by a Great Power which had 
penetrated into the Indian Ocean zone, or had split the member countries of 
that zone into hostile groups and formed an alliance with one of them — then 
her task of self-defence would be altogether beyond her means For it would 
include the protection of an immense coastline (which could not be done with 
out a substantial navy and a powerful air force as well as large numbers of 
ground troops) and the manning of the east and west frontiers on a far more 
massive scale than has hitherto been necessary If she attempted this task it 
would indefimtely retard her social and economic development ” 

Essential Militaxy Requirements 

The “ main hnes of entry ” are from the east throu^ the Straits of Malacca or 
across the Malay Peninsula, Rom the west down the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, or 
from the south west round the Cape from the Atlantic Obviously the danger of 
attack from these directions, especially the last, depends on how far India can rely 
on the power of the British Navy Besides these lines there are more difficult land 
approaches through the north weM passes of India or the northern passes of Burma 
and Assam The questions after the war will be what burden the Umted Kingdom 
will be able to sustam, what the attitude of the Domimons will be, what viml be 
the policies of Russia and China, and what share in a system of security America 
will take But in any case it is clear that die solution of the Indian Ocean secunty 
problem will require 

a system of strategic co-operation among the countries present m the Indian 
Ocean basin, with the main purpose of co-operating in die defence of die mam 
gateways of diat area, as part of a world-wide system of defence 
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The cHentul miltary teciiiiteineats of nich a tyitem are 
(i ) The maintenance of adequate naval forces m the Indian Ocean and 
adjacent waters, 

(u ) llie estabbshnient a pattern of air and naval bases dtironghout the 
area, with arianeements for their adequate defence, which must in- 
clutfo defence of ninterlands and 'ui oundmg territones, 

(ill ) The maintenance of adequate land and air forces in the following key 
areas (a) Suez Canal, (b) head of the Persian Gulf, (c) Nordi>Wesmrn 
India, (d) Northern Burma, (e) Malaya, (/) Northern and Eastern Aus- 
tralia, {g) Netherlands East Indies and other pickets and strong pomts 
of the eastern island barriers, 

(iv ) The maintenance of adequate reserves of material and trained men widiin 
the area, and, finally, 

(v) The existence, within the area, of economic and industrial resources 
sufficient at least to ‘service’ m wartime the necessarv forces and 
means of transport, and to provide them with the great bulk of their 
actual equipment, including the most advanced instruments of war ' 

Here, then, is the situation into which India and the other countries of the area 
must fit themselves How far wdl the political situation and the will of their peoples 
make this possible? Obviously a large measure of unity among themselves and of 
cooperation with outside Powers will be necessary Obviously, too, the reliance on 
outside Powers will be very great at the begmning, until the countnes can build up 
their own. resources Will this receive political support? In all these countnes this 
new need for cooperation, this recognition of their interdependence both with each 
other and widi external great Powers will coincide with wbat they have looked for- 
ward to as the dawn of a new day of their national freedom and independence How 
can the two be reconciled? That is the real problem It affects all the peoples of 
this area, but I shall only attempt today to deal with India 

“ The Futueb of South East Asia ” 

It IS to this problem that Panikkar m his book has realisucally addressed himself 
His appreciation agrees with that which I have given, and his main points are 
First, that the security of the region can only be maintained with a powerful India 
as Its nucleus, which means an India with adequate forces and a modern industry 
to equip them Secondly, that India cannot abdicate her responsibility as the base 
for order since, unless the whole region is secure, she herself is not secure Thirdly, 
that in present circumstances India can only discharge this responsibility if she is 
allied with an external great Power This great Power, he concludes, must be 
Britain But it must be a Bntam m an entirely new relationship with India What 
he contemplates is an alliance and even something more than an alliance — a long 
period of co-operation He sees a wide significance in this “If," he writes, 

‘ Indian independence means a withdrawal of Britain into Afnca and not a trans- 
formation of Bntish relanons with the peoples of the East and a new conception 
of collaboration, then it means the end or all ideas of a world organization and of a 
avilization based on the cooperation of races ” This basic idea is fully developed 
m his book But he treats it with a sense of realism and recognizes that, if it is to 
be permanent and sure, the relationship between India and Britain must be one of 
mutual advantage He sees possibibties of mutual advantage in trade exchanges, 
but he sees them still more in co-operation for security In fact, he regards the 
prospect of an independent India handling her own naval problems and exercising 
command of the regional seas as providing the “ only safe plan for Bntam, since the 
pohcy of a naval garrison under the long shadow of the Grand Fleet has been con- 
clusively proved madequate for modem conditions ’’ In seemg India’s special hnk 
with Bntam he does not exclude from his vision the prospects of her wider col- 
laboration through Bntam with die other members of the United Nations 

All this IS vml said, and contains much wisdom But it does not by itself 
solve what I have already call«] the real prcblem — how to reconcile die n^ for 
umty m foragn policy and defence with the new-born desire to ajdit apart mto fi^g- 
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mentary independent units Panikkar is fully aware of this problem In the case 
of India he faces the reahty of the Hmdu Muslim split. At the tame time he recog- 
nizes that his whole plan for co-operation will be insecure unless India has a stabk 
political organization, and this, as he says, can only be created by Indians He looks 
for a solution not in a Federation (since a Federal Government which would be 
accepted by the Muslims could only be a very weak one), but in what he describes as 
" an orgamc relationship between two independent States (Hindustan and Pakistan), 
between whom there will be no place for constitutional safeguards or majority or 
minority considerations The two States so constituted could then work together 
on matters of defence and foreign pohcy, and, if they so desired, on any other 
matter, like external customs, inter statal transport and currency, in which they have 
a common interest ’ He further proposes that these two Indian States should work 
together with Burma in what he calls a Tnune Commonwealth 

But merely to use words like “ organic relationship " does not solve the problem 
The essential question is. How will it work? Can luuty for defence and foreign 
policy be combined with disunity in domestic policies? 

Other Proeosals 

The same essential question remams unanswered in Professor Coupland's plan 
He, too, concludes that no Constitution will work which does not rccogmze the 
separate nationhood of the Muslims But he chooses the Federal plan, and frankly 
proposes a ‘ weak ' Federal Government, acting not as a superimposed authority, but 
rather as the agent for the units to carry out purposes which they have agreed must 
be treated on an All India basis His weak Federal Government, however, is to 
handle foreign policy, defence, currency, customs policy and probably communica 
tions But ^fence and foreign policy — not to mention currency and tariffs — cannot 
be handled by a weak Government or in detachment from general nanonal pohcy 
They go right down into the vitals of all national policy Armaments and social 
welfare must inevitably make competing demands on national resources To have a 
weak Central Government handling ‘ guns and strong constituent State Govern 
ments handling butter ' must lead to paralysis and deadlock Panikkar s ‘ organic 
relationship, too, must break down if the related States differ in their choice between 
“ guns ” and butter ’ 

One may turn from plans of this type to others, which seek to create unity by 
merging the defence of India and the other countries in a wider combination The 
author of the Agenda arucle proposes an Indian Ocean Security Council, the 
machinery for which he works out in some detail This plan contains many con 
structivc ideas, but the Council is to be an expert body and in the last resort to be 
no more than advisory Such a Council may be a valuable adjunct, but by itself 
provides no solution It cannot produce umty unless there is a will to unity among 
the peoples concerned 

'Ilien there is Lord Hailey's proposal for a Pacific Zone Counal This proposal, 
as I understand it, takes us into a wider zone with its centre of gravity furdier east 
It places the mam emphasis on the need for active co-operation of the world Powers 
concerned (among which it is hoped that America will be included), and contem 
plates that these Powers should work together with the peoples of the Zone The 
aim of the plan is to promote among these peoples ' the status which will give them 
both the incentive and means to organize for their own defence ” The Counal 
would have a double function First, it would be the local agency for whatever 
organization may be established by the Umted Nations for safeguarding the peace 
of the world Secondly, it would secure, by joint consultation and co-operative 
action, a common economic policy in the Zone Hus plan is an imjxirtant con- 
tribution, and It has the special value that it would link up Indu with the whole 
United Nations organizauon for safeguardii^ the jieaoe of the world This mi^t 
help to secure Indian agreement, since die Congress leaders at least have mdicated 
that they would be ready to join a world orgamzabon But, however valuable this 
feature, I feel convinced — and I believe Lord Hailey would agree— that we cannot 
rdy on it alone to overcome all the difficulbes which arise fr^ local antagonisms 
and rivalnes, and that Pamkkar is right both in stressmg the necessity for a stable 
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Indians themselves An India weakened by mternal controversy and unable to play 
Its own piroper part in a security plan must be a flaw — and pro^ly a fatal flaw — in 
am scheme So we are brought back again to the same problem How to create 
efi«tive cooperation for defence and foreign pohcy between States which desire to 
keep apart m their domestic policies 

The Nest Step 

Is there any way round these difliculties? I will not venture to propound any 
final plan In fact, I do not beheve that an all sufficmg solution is possible now 
But I do believe that the next steps to be taken are clear 

The first necessity is that the realiucs of the security question should be faced by 
all concerned — by India and the whole British Commonwealth, by America and all 
the Umted Nations Especially is it necessary for the Indian leaders to think 
reahstically on these matters They should think of themselves as sittmg round the 
Conference Table in my visionary scene They should reflect, too, on the words of 
Field Marshal Smuts, Peace unbacked by power remains a dream ’ So, too, does 
independence 

^condly, I believe that the right course is to consider the problem rather m 
terms of a definite practical programme than of a constitutional arrangement My 
belief IS that, at least in the imtial stage, no consututtonal arrangements for the 
Indian Ocean countries can be devised which could both satisfy their claims for 
national liberty and be trusted automatically to ensure common action for defence 
What IS needed as a start is something less ambitious and more concrete — a definite 
programme, say a ten year programme, for tj^e next steps, to be embodied in treaties 
which would themselves be integral parts of the final peace settlement and the post 
war policy of the United Nauons There could be no better way to bring home to 
all concerned the vital need for co-operaooiv than to discuss the key questions 
mvolved in such a programme What u to be the defence plan for this area? How 
far IS It a matter of guarding the gateways or strategic outposts^ Where must these 
be placed? With what forces must they be guarded? What industrial capacity 
must be built up within the area to equip and service them^ By what stages can 
this capaaty be built up? What contribution is to be made by each of the nauons 
withm the area and by the Powers outside to the common defence task? It is by 
facmg quesuons like these — and there are many more — that we can all get down to 
realities 

The Transition Period 

In the case of India, although her part in the mam strategic plan will concern all 
the United Nauons, the primary discussion of pracucal arrangements must inevitably 
be with the BriUsh, since the affairs of the two are already so mixed up The mam 
quesuons are clear What forces shall India provide'’ What is to be the programme 
lot their training? When will they be complete with Indian arms and Indian per 
sonnel from the highest command downwards? How is the transiuon period to be 
handled? The iniuauve for discussmg these quesUons is a BriUsh responsibihty, 
and the time is near when the miuauve should be taken 

1 believe that this idea, which is necessary for its own sake, may have great value 
m qiening a way out of the consutuuonal deadlock It would bring the mesh air of 
reahty mto the fouled atmosphere of the old constituuonal wrangles Therefore I 
have suggested that there should be a new approach, a new Briush message to India 
We stand, ’ that might run, ‘ on our past declarauon You are to uame your 
Consutuuon and to choose independence if you so desire But independence is 
meanmgless without external security To provide that we must all pull together 
Here is our plan — the plan of the Umted Nations Will you play your part? Will 
you agree with us on ours, on the preparaUon and garrisoning of the necesary bases, 
etc ? The plan mvolves the development of Indian mdustry We want to help 
you m that Will you work out a plan and tell us what help you want from us?** 
From reahsbe discussions of such quesuons all parties might turn back to the con- 
stitutional problem m a new spirit 
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At any nte, 1 urge strongly that a new approach on these lines oug^ to be 
started m the near fi^e As I have said, the initiative is a Bntish responsibihty 
But, clearly, before taking ii; it would be well to make known our plan to the oAer 
United Nations, since the full secunw plan for the Indian Ocean area as part of a 
world plan will be the joint concern or ail the United Nations This is important for 
another reason I agree with Professor Coupland that co-operation as between t^ 
different commtmiues m India, and also as between India and the other countries 
of South East Asia, must be much more acceptable to the peoples concerned if it is 
understood that the form of this co-operation is determined by agreements made 
and rcsponsibilmes undertaken in accordance with a new international order It is 
this idea which provides the brightest gleam of hope for a full solution of the internal 
dilemma in India ‘ In short, as 1 have written elsewhere, ‘ the full solution of 
India s problem depends on the new world order It is not only India that has to 
find a way whereby, for security and econoimc welfare, separate nations can work as 
one. If the United Nations can find the way, if India can have an honoured place 
among them in the new world order, then many rough places will be made plam ” 
That IS the ultimate hope, but the first steps towards its realization should be 
taken on the lines which I have sketched It as for Britain to give the lead, and the 
steps should not be long delayed 

Further Discussions Needed 

I want to end up with some practical suggestions for further discussion I have 
concentrated today on India as the central core to the Indian Ocean area But India 
must work with the countries of Further India, and I may add that the way in 
which these countries are brought into the picture is one of the most valuable 
features of Panikkars book Iherefore I venture the suggestion that this Associa 
tion should arrange further discussions so as to cover the whole subject properly, and 
should for this purpose get persons with direct knowledge of these countries to pre 
pare papers Imking up with our discussion today 

Beyond this, the Domimons, especially Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand, 
are vitally interested in this matter Would it not be valuable to have a further 
discussion at which the point of view of these Domimons could be represented P 
This suggesuon brings me into a wider field, which 1 obviously cannot cover now 
I will only express my belief that the epoch which is now beginning demands a 
new conception of the relauons among the members of the Commonwealth We 
need to get closer together 1 do not thmk that need can be fully met merely by 
having closer central relations 1 think there should be regional ^oups 1 should 
like to see a South Eastern Dormnions Conference or Council in which India would 
take part with Australia, South Africa and New 21caland I beheve that India 
might better carry her full weight m such a group than m a comprehensive Com 
monwealth group centred on L^don I beheve, too, that it would be valuable for 
these Dominion countries to come mto jomt counsel with India for discussmg their 
common affairs 

That, of course, does not exclude the idea of a wider Zone Counal m which all 
the United Nations would take part But I think the British countries of the area 
should work as a group, and I hope that India will remain with this ^roup * 

The two suggesuons which 1 luve made imply that this Assoaanon should m its 
own programme recognize that the pn^lem of India can be no longer considered m 
isolation I believe such recoCTition would be valuable The Indian problem has 
become part of ^e world problem, and can only find a full soluuon if all the Umted 
Nations together can build a structure of world secunty m which India m equahty 
widi them can find an honoured place 

N B —The Discussion on this paper will be prmted in the Aprd issue of The 
Asiatic Review 

(End of tilt Proceedings of the Eut India Attoeiatton ) 



THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
Br H G Rawunson, c i e 

Time puses, and a solution to the Indian problem seems as distant u ever Twenty 
years ago, m the high and palmy days of the Khilafat Movement, a Hindu-Mushm 
entente seemed to be almost a fatt aeecmplt Fven a purely Muhammadan provmce 
like the North West Frontier went over to Congress 

But disillusionment followed when the Congress party obtained sweeping 
majorities in seven out of the eleven Provinces in the Sections of 1937 It was 
usumed by the framers of the Constitution that all prov ncial ministries would be 
coaliaons No wise Chief Minister,” said Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, will 
forget an important minority community, because, unless he gets the minorities to 
support him, he may not find it possible to run the Government ' This was done in 
the Punjab, where under the leadership of the late Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Hindu, 
Sikh and Muhammadan ministers worked together with complete absence of friction 
But the Congress High Command womd have none of it By a ukase issued 
from their headquarters at Wardha, Premiers were forbidden to nommatc anyone 
u a Minister unless he was a member of the party And so, though there were one 
or two Muslims in most of the provincial Cabinets, they were by no means repre 
tentative of their electorate' It soon became evident that Congress, though it con 
tamed a handful of Muhammadans, was really out for a Hindu Raj Its methods 
wae those of absorption, not coalition The results soon became evident in Con 
gress-ruled provinces It became increasmgly difficult for non-Congressmen to get 
Government employment, and children attending Government schools had to do 
puja to portraits of Gandhi Urdu was replaced by Hindi Communal tension grew 
more bitter from day to day, in the two years preceding the war there were in 
various parts of India eighty five major riots, with over 2,000 casualties In the 
United Provinces and Bmar matters were so desperate that it the war had not 
mtervened law and order would have collapsed 

The reply on the part of the Muslim League was to sponsor the plan entitled 
Pakistan, which envisaged the formation of two autonomous Muslim states, the one 
comprising the Punjab, Smd, Baluchistan, and the North West Frontier Province 
and the other Beng^ and Assam At first there was no idea of a disruption of 
India Wriung to Time and Tide in January, 1940, Mr Jinnah said ‘ A Consti- 
tuuon must be evolved that recogmzes that there are in India two nations, who 
must both share the government of their common motherland In evolving such a 
Constitution the Muslims are ready to cooperate with the British Government, the 
Congress, or any party, so that the present enmities may cease and India may take 
her place among me great countries of the world ’ 

Since then, however, there has been a pronounced hardening of the Muslim 
ittilude Muslims were perturbed at the assent given by Sir Stafford Cripps to the 
iroposal for a constituent assembly to draw up me post-war Constitution Such an 
issembly would be predominantly Hmdu, and safeguards for minorities have m 
iractice always proved inefiecdve The Muslim League has now declared openly 
or complete separation It will enter no federation which would place them in a 
ninority The Pakistan scheme would give autonomy to 70 per cent of the Muham 
nadans, and the number might be increased by migration 
The question then m be faced u whether the catastrophe of a disrupted India 
an be stdved Plainly not by the English method of counang heads, for demo- 
ratic pnnaples, as we have learned to our cost, are only swxessful m a homo- 
eneous population sharmg the same fundamental religious beliefs The latest con- 
ibunon to the subject u t^t of Professor Coupland His suggestions are ex- 
lamed m Part III of hu Report on the Constimttonal Problem m India, the con 
Indmg volume of a tnlogy which analyzes the whole subierr m i-k* 1 -r 
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iviout hutx>ry * He has sJso expounded hts ideas in a lecture delivered to the 
St India Association, which appears in this number of the Asunc Review 
Professor Coupland begins with the I^ovinces In most of the non-Congress 
Provmces, the coition pnnaple was adopted, but unfortunately without success 
except m the Punjab In the rest, there was a lamentable absence cL team spurit. In 
St^ Assam and Bengal the Muslims showed a complete incapacity for muting to 
form a stable administration The conduct of the Hmdus was only less capriaous 
than that of the Muslims, and Governments were deprived of security and Mf-con 
fidence by the lack of a steady and coherent party system The results have been 
recently illustrated in a pamful manner by the handling of the Bengal famme 
There was a real danger of a collapse of authority for the same cause that brought 
about the declme of parliamentary government m Italy and France — the Legisla 
tures were too strong and the executives too weak, this is bound to be the case where 
the Ministry is the target for daily irresponsible attacks by the legislative assembly 
and the press 

Professor Coupland thinks that Indian Provincial Governments would be more 
stable, and the opposition more rational and constructive, if some system could be 
devised whereby Ministers could be assured of retaining office for a reasonable 
time, and not lose it any day as a result of a hostile vote He turns to Switzer- 
land, a country which, with its two religious sects and three languages, presents 
many analogies to India When a new Legislature is elected it chooses a new execu 
tive, no two members may belong to the same canton The chairman and vice 
chairman are re-elected every year, out the Council or executive holds office for four 
years, which is also the lifetime of the Legislature The result is that the Swiss 
minister has become less of a party politician and more of a professional admimstra 
tor, and, instead of merely carrying out a policy decided oy the Legislature, be 
decides the policy himself The influence of the Swiss Federal Council on the 
Federal Assembly is less spectacular, but more dcasive, than that which the British 
Cabinet exercises on the House of Commons 

But the crux of the whole quesuon m India is the Central Government Unless 
the Muhammadans obtain cquahty at the Centre, a split is inevitable How can 
this be achieved without injustice to the Hindu majority? Here Professor Coupland 
turns to examine the prospects of a scheme of Regionahsm Under this simeme 
India would be dividea into four regions, two Hindu and two Muhammadan The 
regional idea u not new, it is a development of Pakistan, and schemes for zomng ’ 
the country have already been put forward mure than once The novelty of Pro- 
fessor Coupland s plan lies in the fact that it is based on the great river systems of 
India, which play such a preponderaung part m the economic life of the country 
Two of these, the Indus and Delta Regions, identical with Pakistan and Bengal 
Assam, would be Mushm, the other two, the Ganges and Deccan Regions, which 
would include Hindustan and Rajputana on the one hand and the whole of India 
south of the Vindhya mountains on the other, would be Hmdu 

An important though not indispensable feature of the scheme is the projiosal that 
the Indian States should partiapate If this were done, the problem of the ‘ two 
Indus ’ would be solved As Professor Coupland pomts out, the interpretation of 
their treaties must take account of usage and sufferance and the changes of circum 
stance and moral ideas m the long period which has elapsed since they were signed 
For the Princes m a free Indu to cononue to rely on British paramountcy would 
exjiose them to a charge of lack of jutnotism It is the same with the minonues 
their rights must be guaranteed, not by treaty, but by the Constitution 

Promsor Coupland is rather vague as regards the Constitution and powers of 
the Region Presumably its Constitution would be similar to that of the Provinces 
There might be fixed capitals at, say, Lahore, Allahabad, Calcutta, and Hyderabad 
or Mysore, or the Government mi^t be located in turn at the capitals of the major 
provinces, and the Governor might act as constmitional head of the Rejpon for the 


* Tht FuUtre of India Part III of the Report on the Constitutional Problem in 
Indu, submitted to the Wardens and Fellows of Nufifield Ccdlege, Oxford (Oxford 
Umversity Preu ) 6s. 6d 
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year Its functtons would be Regional affairs, such as industrial development, plan- 
ning and tariffs The Central Government at Delhi would be very circuinsciibed, 
as most of the work at present done by it would be the function of the Regions 
Professor Coupland contemplates a small Central Government, again on the Swiss 
model, consisting of an equal number of delegates from each region, elected on a 
system designed to secure that all the component Provinces and States were fairly 
represented The Regional delegates would come to the Centre solely as agents of 
the Regions, with mandates from their Governments Hie functions of the Centre 
would ne limited to the minimal subjects. Foreign Affairs, Defence, Fmance and 
Communications A Supreme Court would be indispensable to act as a guardian of 
the new rdgime In his concluding chapters the author deals with the problems of 
the backward tribes, the Services, and financial obligations under the new Consbtu- 
tion When India becomes a Dominion she will have the choice of remaming in the 
Commonwealth or seceding It is to be hoped that she will wait and see how die 
partnership works before making her final choice 

Professor Coupland disclaims any attempt to draft a fresh Constitution for India 
That IS a matter for the people of the country to determine He has merely restated 
the factors in the light of the immense mass of material which he collectra in the 
course of his stay in India from November, 1941, to April, 1942 We are deeply 
indebted to him and to the authoriues of the Nuffield College for these three adnur- 
able volumes They are indispensable for the understanding of this momentous 
and intricate problem 

N B — Copyright of map on page 63 is vested in the Oxford University Press and 
IS taken from Part III of The Future of India, by Professor R Coupland 


THE PRINCES OF INDIA 

By Stanley Rice 

Many people are apt to take the map of India for granted They know, of course, 
that there are two Indias British India and Indian India, the one generally marked 
red, the other yellow, and they see that the yellow part is largely confined to Rajputana 
and Orissa, with three large isolated blocks — one, Kashmir, in the extreme north, a 
second in the centre of the country, representing the Dominions of H E H the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and the third, to the south of the second, bang the State of Mysore 
To them it seems that these three blocks, to which should be added the pemnsula of 
Kathiawar, must always have presented much the same features In Rajputana there 
are several large States — ^Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, to name a few — but in Kathia 
war there are no fewer than 193 States, all insignificant with the exception of two 
or three, which may be counted of second or perhaps third-rate order 

Yet the States emerged, at least in their present shape, only after the great struggle 
of the Marathas with the British at the close of the aghteenth and in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century The ordinary student of Indian history, and therefore 
much more the casual reader, gets a wrong impression of the Maratha power, to 
which, I venture to think, s6me historians have hardly done justice They are inclined 
to write, as it were, m the shadow of the great Mogul Empire, which has been so 
expanded by Akbar and Aurangzlb that it is hardly recognizable as the empire which 
was founded by Babar after the overthrow of the Afghu Lodis They speak of the 
Bnush as “ heirs " or “ successors ” of ffus empire, as, indeed, they considered them- 
selves, and they treat the Marathas as a mere episode But the foct is that the BnbA 
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are really the heirs of the Marathas, whose exploits began round about 1651^ and whose 
established power may be dated from the coronauon (rf Sivaji in 167^ Thus the 
Marathas, who lasted till 1819, were a formidable force in India for nearly 150 years, 
dunng which ume the Mogid Empire was falling rapidly to its extincuon Four 
Prmces now remam to perpetuate the Maradia conquests, mough now sub]ect to the 
control of the Paramount Power— Sindhia of Gwalior, Holkar of In^re, the Maharaja 
d Kolhapur, who claims duect descent from Sivaji, and the Maharaja of Baroda 
We have all been taught to regard the Ma'ati as as a race of freebooters, who 
dashed out of their mountain fastnesses to plunder and destroy, returning to their lairs 
with tiheir booty all the next tune This idea receives some support from their famous 
insatuuon of chauth and sardesh mulkhi, from which they derived much of 
their revenue to finance their military operaaons But it is only half, or less than half, 
of the story Sivaji was a very devout Hindu, whose main idea was the re-establish 
ment of the Hindu religion and the general overthrow of the Mussulman power It 
may be added that no people of mere freebooters could ever have created so formidable 
an empire without the gift of administraUon or organizauon The chief mimster was 
the Peshwa, someumes referred to as a sovereign, just as Hideyoshi in Japan was 
often called a king, but, though both held all die power, both gave allegiance to a 
nominal prince, in the case of the Marathas this was the head of the clan, who held 
his court at Satara Dr Thompson, in his book,* devotes pracncally the whole of 
the first part of the second to the Marathas, and thus puts them in a proper perspec- 
ave pu-d PIS the Mogul Empire He bears witness that they conducted them 
selves even in Cossack inroads with a consideration to the inhabitants which had 
been deemed incompauble with that terrible and desauctive species of war ’ 

The system of subsidiary alliance, designed to give the British a certain conteol over 
the States and at the same ame to weaken those States, was the work of the Marquess 
Wellesley Under it the State was to accept at its own expense a trained body of 
British aoops, which in Wellington s words were “ to oppose the foreign invaders and 
great rebels, but ate not to m the support of the little dirty amildary facUons 
It IS, besides, very disadvantageous and unjust to the character of the British nation 
to make the BnUsh troops the means of carrying on all the violent and unpopular acts 
of their naave governments, such as, for instance, the resumption of the jaghircs 
of the Mussulman chiefs in the Soubah's (Nizam s) countries ’ Sir Thomas Munro 
was another unsparing critic In his view, “ the simple and direct mode of conquest 
from without is more creditable both to our armies and to our nauonal character than 
that of dismemberment from within by die aid of a subsidiary force ’ Wellesley, 
however, held on his course, for his was an imjienous nature which clung obstinately 
to his own opinion once formed and was mclined to ride rough shod over all objec 
aons It IS true that both sides reaped advantages from the system, the Company was 
enabled to plant picked troops in strategic posiUons everywhere, and so to curb any 
attempt at a serious rising, while at the same ttme it was ocular evidence of the Briash 
power in their midst To the States themselves it was a guarantee, if not of absolute 
protection, at least of powerful aid against external enemies and against powerful 
internal rebels But the price to be paid was the loss of independence, actual and 
potenual The orders or suggesaons of die Governor General could not lightly be 
disregafded when backed by a well trained force on the spot, there would always be 
a lurking suspicion that the presence of the troops might lead to further intervention 
and eventually, perhaps, to annexatton Many of the States therefore, declmed the 
invitauon of me Brittsh spider to walk into his parlour 

Lord Wellesley, with all the cocksureness of a Curzon and an unshakable con- 
vicuon that he was always nght, could not, or would not, understand why the Peshwa 
m parncular would not accept a subsidiary treaty Dr Thompson says “ There was 
no searching the heart of man, especially AsiaUc man, it was full of deceit and 
desperately wicked and foolish He [Wellesley] never caught the most fleetmg 
glimpse (d any pomt of view but his own, which was always pikestaff plain and 
crjrstid clear to him, so t^t to differ was to equivocate and to merit instant crushmg ” 
With such views, on the one hand, of the innate and consistent perfidy and wicked- 
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ness of his opponents, and on the other of the innate and consistent ncbtode ctf die 
Bnush, diplomacy became difficult, and it is hardly to be wondered at diat there was 
frequent recourse to armed force 

Among the first of the States to accept the subsidiary force was Baroda, which, 
being one of the “ kingdoms " estabhshed by the Maratha power, was subject to the 
Peshwas at Poona Their authority, however, became more or less shaoowy, and 
when the subsidiary force was accepted, she broke away entirely from the h^atha 
confederacy and the Maharaja thenceforward went his own way It may have 
been for this reason that the Maharaja obtained the tide of “ most favoured 
son of the English," which he holds even today At anv rate, the State has always 
been ruled by one of the Gaekwar family, and even when in 1870 it was thought 
necessan to depose the then Maharaja, Malhar Rao, he was replaced by an obscure 
scion of the same family, who lived to be the greatest of the line, the late Sayaji 
Rao III 

Out of the welter and tangle of Maratha politics two chieftains especially emerged 
These were Sindhia and Holkar, the one with his capital at Ujjam, the other at Indore 
Yeswant Rao Holkar seems to have been a genial and able rascal without much 
force to back him Yet he succeeded in beating his rival at Poona, whence also he 
drove the Peshwa, then in alliance with Sindhia, mto the sanctuary of British Indian 
territory at Bassein, where, at the end of 1802, he accepted a treaty admitting or com- 
pelling him into the Company s family of dependent Prmces Daulat Rao Sindhia 
was invited to join in the treaty, but after procrastination he declined the offer, choos- 
ing war rather than jxace under such conditions This refusal the Governor-^neral 
chose to consider rebellion upon the somewhat tortuous reasoning that, as the Peshwa 
had placed himself under British protection and as he was in a sense the suzerain of 
Sindhia, a refusal to follow his lead amounted to rebellion Eveiyone, however, knew 
that this was really nonsense the Peshwa had become a mere figurehead, and prac- 
tically all power was now in Sindhia’s hands Wellesley was, however, determined to 
bring the inevitable struggle to a head and so declared war The author clearly thinks 
there was a great deal to be said for Sindhia s attitude, and it is difficult to disagree 
The campaign opened with the capture of Aligarth and soon after Delhi and Agra 
fell In Delhi was found the blind old Mogul Emjxror, now a mere shadow, but 
still treated with respect Soon afterwards Lake utterly defeated the Maratha army 
at Laswari In the south, at the north west tip of what is now Hyderabad State, 
Wellesley had fought and won the battle of Assaye Then he pursued the Bhousla 
Raja into his own dominions, and the soolled battle of Argaum, which was little 
more than a military parade, finished the war 

Then came the making of peace The Bhousla Raja was stripped of much of 
his territory, Sindhia was forced to concede the Jumna-Ganges Doab and his pos- 
sessions in the Deccan, but, on the other hand, the remainder was left to him in full 
sovereign right independently of the Peshwa The war had this much to commend 
It, that Sindhia had an evident case which was even admitted by some of the most 
prominent men in India, and that each side won the respect of the other There 
was at least one occasion when the loyalty of the Maradu troops to their cause 
drew the admiration of the British Generals Gwalior was regarded by the 
Marathas with a sentimental affection, and when it was taken from them under 
colour of the treaty there was much resentment Nor were the Marathas alone m 
their dissatisfaction Malcolm, w ho took a prominent part m negotiating the treaty, 
protested to General Wellesley that the treaty was made on the understanding that 
Gwalior should be left in Sindhia's hands, and that the Governor-General’s insist- 
ence on Its surrender touched his own honour and the national good faith Arthur 
Wellesley agreed, and wrote “ I would sacrifice Gwalior on every frontier to Indu 
ten times over in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith and die 
advantage and honour we gained by the late war and the peace, and we must not 
fritter them away in arguments drawn from overstrained ^nciples of the laws of 
nations which are not understood in this country ” — and more to the same effect 
‘ The misfortune is that, between ourselves, I think we are in the wrong ” Berar 
had been allotted to the Nizam, and the Raja also chafed under what he diought 
was a breach of faith 
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Yctwant Kao HoUcar now itepped oa the ita^ which for a tune at any rate 
had been vacated by Sindhia The Government m India had etpoiued die cause of 
Kasi Rao Holkar, who was Yetwant Kao’s father’s legitimate ton, and dierefore 
had claims to be his successor But India does not base such daunt ngidly on 
die prmaple of pnmogemture, and Kasi Rao was unbecile both in mind and body, 
an mfamous blackguard despised by everybody, full of prejudices, hatred and 
revenge, and without one adherent or even a follower Arthur Wellesley bdieved 
that he would disgust Sindhia’s Government, and that, of course, was tlw last thing 
the Government wanted At any rate, Yetwant Rao naturally objected, and “ as his 
enterprising spirit, military character and ambitious views render the reduction of 
his power a desirable object with reference to the complete establishment of tran 
quillity in India, ’ war had to come Kasi Rao and his rights did not last long, 
tnougn at the opening of the war they were made the stalking horse for aggression 
The whole thing was disapproved by the Court of Directors for whom, it would 
seem. Lord Wellesley had scant respect, and the Ministers regarded the war as un 
justiiuible 

It opened very badly Colonel Monson, who had been sent to drive Holkar 
south, entered unknown wild country and was eventually trapped The remnants 
of his force fled in disorder to Agra, which they reached on August 31, 1804 
Worse was to follow Muttra was evacuated and triumphantly entered by Holkar 
The victory at Dig somewhat relieved the bad news, and on January 2, 1805, Lake 
laid siege to Bharatpur, the Raja of which had deserted to the enemy Lake was, 
however, checked here, where the Marathas had shown more skill than usual Four 
separate assaults were repulsed with great loss of life, and eventually the siege 
bKame a blockade The worst effect of thur reverse was the loss of prestige Before 
this could be retrieved and Holkar finally crushed. Lord Wellesley left India 
(August, 1805) Dr Thompson has desenbed him as an obstinate, overbearing 
man, impatient of any cnocism, and so wedded to his own opinions as to be quite 
unable to see any other point of view, even when the ablest men of the time, in 
eluding hts brother, disagreed with him “I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my 
mouth let no dog bark ’ — that was the attitude with which Dr Thompson credits 
Wellesley It is true that in his summing up of Wellesley’s admimstration some 
rather qualified praise is allowed — “ his enthusiasm fired that of the new generation 
who served him gladly and he set a new standard of service and disinterested 
ness ” But all mis falls very far short of Vincent Smith’s judgment, who places 
him among the four greatest Governors-General, while the writer of the unsigned 
article in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bntannica ” says “ He found the East India Company 
a trading body, he left it an imperial power He was an excellent administrator,’’ 
etc He was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis (for a second spell, during which he 
restored Gwalior to Sindhia), and he again by Sir George Barlow Holkar durmg 
this period was a fugitive, lus power was completely broken No one has much 
good to say of Sir George, whose admimstrauon was unimaginauve and too ngidly 
official Sackmg closely to his official instnicuons from London, he abandoned 
Wellesley’s policy of expansion and resolved to draw the line of the Company s pos- 
sessions at the Jumna, thus abandomng the Rajput States, and espiecially Jamur, to 
the tender mercies of Sindhia and Holkar Lord Minto succeeded Sir G Barlow, 
who was never more than a stopgap, and u his time the great Ranjit Singh emerged 
into fame in the Punjab The Company had extended a somewhat vague protec- 
tion to some of the Punjab States A mission was sent to him under Metcalfe, who 
succeeded in makung a treaty with him For thr ume, at any rate, the danger of 
Sikh mtervention was averted Much of Minto s ume was occupied in wars out 
side India Here, I think, we arrive at a weakness m the book Much of it, in the 
* second part ” particularly, is taken up with irrelevant, or at least only partly 
relevant, matter We are treated at jenjgth to a history of the careers of Elphin 
stone, Metcalfe and Malcolm as though the author, who has written a Life of Met- 
calfe, could not resist the temptation of usmg material whether it bore upon his sub- 
ject or not. llius I can bestow only a cursory glance at the Gurkha war in which 
those hardy hillfiilfc inflicted a great loss of prestige on the Company, and managed 
to retain tneir independence, though diey were obhged to accept a British Resident 
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We must pass on to the final extinction of the Peshwa and to the jiears in which 
the Bnbsh Power was finally estabhshed in India 

The Governor-General was now Lord Hastings, who shares with four or five 
others the admirauon of posterity It will be renfembered that the worthless Bui 
Rao had been restored to power by the Bnush under the Treaty of Bassein He 
now began to indulge dreams of restoring the old Maratha confederacy under his 
own leadership But he was flogging a dead horse The war against the Pmdaris, 
who were irr^lar cavalry, fighting in die old traditional Maratha style, led even- 
tually to the utter overthrow of the Peshwa The latter had roused the wrath of the 
Indian Government by the murder of a Brahman named Gangadhar Sastri, who 
had been sent under a British promise of protection by the Maharaja of Baroda to 
the Court of Poona m order to settle certain claims of the Peshwa against his vassal, 
Baroda The man who we hold gmlty of the murder was one Trimbakji, a disso- 
lute favourite of the Peshwa, who was taken prisoner, managed to escape, was 
in the end recaptured, and died as a prisoner of the British Ihe collapse of the 
Peshwa was largely the work of Elphinstone, who was then Resident at Poona, and 
whose cool judgment not only kept the Marathas in check, but fathomed all their 
intrigues When they attempted a surprise attack and even burned the Residency, 
Elphinstone was prepared, and the subsequent victory at Kirki was due to the 
precaution he had taken Apart from the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, the 
three most remarkable men in India were Elphinstone, Malcolm and Metcalfe, and 
all rose to positions of great authority Metcalfe acted as Governor-General for a 
year between Lord William Benunck and Lord Auckland These three men are the 
heroes of Dr Ihompson’s book, especially Metcalfe, for whom the author has 
nothing but praise, bordering at times on the extravagant Of the three, however. 

It was Malcolm who best understood the Indian character, for it was notorious that 
he was always acceptable in Indian arcles It was to him, as it chanced, that the 
Peshwa surrendered at the close of the war which had produced no major actions, 
and the outcome of which was a foregone conclusion The Pindaris had been 
exterminated, the Maratha Empire as an empuc had vanished 

The war was over, the task of reconstruction had begun The States emerged 
much as we know them now The Rajput States — ^Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur — were 
emanapated from their thraldom to the Marathas Sindhia and Holkar were estab 
lished at Gwalior and Indore The Maharaja of Baroda, who had been faithful to 
the British alliance, remained in peaceful possession of his State The Nizam, who 
at one time had been propped up by the British, became the leading Prince in India 
The Raja of Satara, titular head of the Marathas, had disappeared Mysore, after 
the death of Tipu in 1799, had been restored to its Hindu dynasty Kolhapur had 
accepted British suzerainty Had the British Government not intervened, ’ says 
Thompson, ‘ nothmg but extinction lay before the Rajput States and disintegration 
before the Maratha States ’’ 

There are States and States It is often asserted even today that the inhabitants 
of the States are willing and even anxious to enjoy the greater freedom and milder 
yoke of British India That may be true of some States, but of the better adminis- 
tered, of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and Gwalior, it is not true The 
Brmsh in India have always been inclined to underestimate the loyalty of the 
people to their rulers Even where the administration falls manifestly short of the 
Brmsh the people sull prefer their own rulers 

This IS a book that needed to be written, and Dr Thompson may be congratulated 
If he IS someumes begmled by the exuberance of his material, his industry in un 
earthing unpublished documents is worthy of our admiration 



BROADCASTING IN INDIA 

fir Lieut -Colonel H R Haxdinge, i a (Retd ) 

If anjrthing were needed to demonstrate the unportance of wireless broadcasting to 
the world m general, surely this war has furnished that proof conclusively Few can 
fad to realize the efiect upon both our friends and our enemies of, for instance, the 
dady buUetms broadcast to the ends of the earth by the B B C in so many languages, 
or Its great value as a means of communicating with the people in times of emer 
gency Now that we can look forward to a return to peace conditions at, we hope, 
no unduly distant date, a brief review of what already has been achieved by way of 
providing India with a national broadcastmg service, with the particular object of 
discovering how best such a public service may be further developed to the greatest 
extent practicable in due course, may not be devoid of mterest 

Unul January i, 1936, transmitters of comparatively low power had been putting 
out programmes of mdifferent entertainment quality from stauons located since 1927 
at Bombay and Calcutta That was a period of virtual stagnation Meanwhile, how 
ever, the Indian Village Welfare Association havmg visualized the great potentiali 
Ues of broadcasting m rural India, that Association supported a project suggested by 
the writer, and he proceeded to that country m the autumn of 1933 with a pioneermg 
plan for the inaugurauon upon a modest scale of an experimental village broadcast 
ing service The Punjab was thought to be the Province m which a start would be 
made, but it was the Government of the Nmth West FronUer Province who rose to 
the occasion and looked favourably upon the plan How the Peshawar Rural Broad 
casting Service grew out of that beriming was described in an arocle entidcd Broad 
casung and India s Future,’ which appeared in the October, 1935, issue of this 
Review 

Much spadework was necessary to arouse the interest of those whose support and 
assistance were needed Many difficulues and setbacks had to be overcome Scep- 
ticism at every stage, both in this country and m India, abounded The necessary 
transmitter with its studio equipment, and receivers for installation m those villages 
selected for the experiment, had to be found, but it was not the kind of proposition 
hkely to mvite the mvestment of capital We have to thank two leading British firms 
for their vision and iniuauve m lending the essential equipment, the sole conditions 
being that, if found sausfactory, this equipment was to be purchased at the end of a 
year s trial — 1 e , there was no obligaUon whatsoever to purchase The transmitter 
thus provided was all that could be desired, it was a new production of the latest 
type and the best quality, selected as most suitable for the project The receivers were 
or special design and similar high quality, mvolving a very substantial production 
outlay on the part of the firm by whom they were supplied Specially designed re- 
ceivers were essential, and those provided met our requirements admirably, but, as 
was practically inevitable in the case of a novel experiment, certain shortcomings 
became evident later which might have wrecked the scheme but for its success from 
the programme angle, crude though that was m the early days 

This matter of receivers was, and still is, one of great importance Extension of 
the benefits of broadcastmg m rural as distmct from urban India must of necessift 
connnue to depend almost entirely upon the village commumty receiva until such 
time as the lai^ of suitable and sufficiently cheap sett, rendering individual owner 
ship in the case of the villager out of the question, has been remedied In the towns 
or those as yet few-and far between rural areas where electric power from a public 
supply system is available, there is no particular obstacle to the spread of reception of 
the moMcast Any of the standard makes of receiver, provided it be of a type smt- 
aUe for Indian conditions, climatic and technical, and priced at a figure witfarn the 
means of the pubhc, will serve But m the rural areas, almost withwt exception, a 
battery-qperatd set is essential Smee this mvolves the periodical replacement of the 
run-down battery, while means of communication and of transport would consist in 
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the main of cart tracks and tong/u or bullock carts, it was evident at the outset that 
battery servicmg was going to be a major problem ‘ first, last and all the time ” 

These were the words used by the wrimr m the spiing of 1934 m a letter from 
India, m which he outlined the essential features of the special type of receiver 
required, and he suggested that the sole source of power shomd be a 6-volt accumu 
lator of the type already well known as a motor-car accessory, readily procurable, 
and for the recharging of which faalities existed at many centres throughout India 
The greatest defect of accumulators is their weight, and it was thought that the 
capacity suggested would meet requirements, while being reasonably portable But 
another important factor also had to be considered — ^that of loudspeaker output — 
I e , volume of sound — and it was decided that such output should be sufifiaent to 
render the programme intelligible at a considerable distance from tbe loudspeaker 
when installed m the open This virtually meant that the equipment had to be 
of the public address ’ type There were three main reasons for this decision 
firsdy, there were no large halls or other smtable meetmg places m the villages m 
whi(^ to install the community receivers, secondly, it was thought that larger 
audiences would be attracted by this means and so produce for the experiment maxi 
mum results in the mimmum of time, and thirdly, it was believed that the women- 
folk, all stricdy purdah, and consequendy unable to leave their homes, would thus 
be able to listen to the programmes from the flat roof tops of their houses, where it 
was customary for them to sit of an evening throughout the hot season It appeared 
not improbable that unless it was made possible for at least a proportion of the female 
population to listen in if it so desired (and it was intended to include items of interest 
to women in the programmes) strong exposition to the novelty of broadcasting from 
this ultra conservative and extremely mnuenual quarter might jeopdardize the success 
of the experiment 

The outcome was the adopuon of a 12 volt accumulator as the power unit for the 
village receiver, the special clesign was based thereon, and in due course the equip- 
ment reached Peshawar and went into service in the manner described in the October, 
1935, issue of this Review, previously menuoned, and all seemed well But as the 
months passed it became increasingly evident chat the excessive weight and the cost 
of recharging the 12 volt batteries was rendenng the essential battery servicing ex 
cessively troublesome and expensive Indeed, but for the pronounced success of the 
programme service, chat fact might have killed the scheme However, it did not, 
and in April, 1936, just over a year after the openmg of the service and its conunu- 
ance without intermission throughout the mtervening period, the entire installation 
including the village equipments was taken over by the Government of India as a 
going concern and the service carried on by tbe staff as by then consucuted (mcluding 
an Indian mstrumental orchestra which had been formra) as an mtegral part of the 
Indian State Broadcasting Service From March i, 1939, the Peshawar station 
became a Relay Centre served from the Lahore broadcasting station, which had 
been opened on December 16, 1937, and being of a type primarily designed for use 
as a relay transmitter, is now rendering maximum service 

The growth of the Peshawar experiment was favourably reported by the press, and 
It would seem not unreasonable to assume diat some at least of the Rowing interest 
in broadcasting which manifested itself in India about that time was arousra by the 
Peshawar service However that may be, negouacions with the Marcom Company 
for the sujmly of a high power, memum wave broadcasung station for erection at 
Delhi, the first in the network of such scauons since established, were initiated by the 
Government of India through the writer durmg that jieriod The Delhi station was 
opened on January i, 1936, by which time engineering and programme experts of 
the BBC who came to India for the purpose had reorganized the Indun State 
Broadcasting Service with the fresh title of All India Radio, and up to the out- 
break of war fourteen broadcasting stations (including those recondiboned at 
Bombay and Calcutta) had come mto operation m the AIR organization, at 
Delhi (three transmitters), Bombay, Madras and Calcutta (each with two trans- 
mitters), Lahore, Lucknow, Dacca, Tnchinojmly and Peshawar For full par- 
ticulars of these developments reference should be made to A Report on the 
Progress of Broadcasting tn India up to March 31, 1939 (Government ci India 
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Press, Rs. 3 or 9 )■ Hk plan fundamentally was to pitmde a means of covenng all 
Indu for five mort-wave broadcastmg stations suitably located at provincial centres, 
while more numerous medium-wave stations of lower power cater for the varymg lan- 
guages, tastes and requirements of smaller areas It will be necessary to have many 
more such medium-wave stations of moderate power, smtably spaced, Mfore anything 
approaclung the satisfactory coverage of all India according to B B C standards can 
be achieved 

While these develwments were takme place m British India, Indian India did not 
stand still As was fittmg, it was in the Dommions of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the premier Indian State, that the first Indian States Broad- 
casting Service came into being As in the case of the first high-power transmitter at 
Delhi, the writer has the satismcUon of knowing that the negotuuons for the supply 
by the Marcom Company of a medium wave broadcasting transmitter of substantial 
power for Hyderabad, the first to be installed m an Indian State, and a second smaller 
stauon for Aurangabad (the latter destined to become a broadcastmg centre for rural 
programmes) were initiated and completed by him These services have been in 
operation for some time past Smce then a somewhat similar scheme has been 
launched in the Baroda State, while the States of Mysore and Gwalior had similar 
projects under consideration before war broke out, all of which had been origmated 
by the writer Doubtless such services will materialize and be followed by others 
within the territories of the Indian Pnnces m the course of time 

The Central Government Report, previously menuoned, records also the progress 
of rural broadcasting Following closely upon the successful Peshawar experiment 
and largely encouraged thereby, village services came into being in the Delhi Province 
at Midnapore in Bengal, in the Pumab, the Bombay Presidency, Madras and else- 
where in India, induing certain Indian States In some cases the Peshawar model 
of receiver was adopted, in others one of modified design, produced by the newlv 
formed Research Department of All Indta Radio, was introduced This fresh 
design resulted from a series of experiments carried out by that department in vil 
lages in the Delhi Province, located within a convenient distance from the All India 
Radio research centre at Delhi, with a view to improving upon the Peshawar model 
of community receiver, which had so well served its original purpose, but which on 
extended trial under severe climatic and odier service conditions had exhibited cer- 
tain shortcomings, as indeed was to be expected in a receiver of novel design produced 
for a purpose mat had never been tried out before 

The new design of community receiver had a lower output and was of inexpen- 
sive but serviceable construction, its sole source of power was a 6-volt accumulator 
(as originally suggested by the writer) substantially reducing maintenance costs both 
for recharging and transportation, a time switch was incorporated (this was the 
writer’s suggestion), a horn, in place of the cone type of loudspeaker, used in the 
Peshawar experiment, was adopted, an alternative method of deriving the necessary 
higb tension supply (by means of a vibrator in place of a rotary converter) was intro- 
duced, but this latter feature admittedly was not material Full particulars of the 
new design are given in the Central Government Report previously quoted At 
paragraph 91 thereof disagreement is expressed with the writer’s view that roof top 
listemng to the programmes was indulged m, and helped to popularize and forward 
the Peshawar scheme, but he can testify from personal observation at the time of 
inauguration of the services (the commencement of the hot weather season) that it 
was so The All India Radio authonties did not visit Peshawar until nearly a year 
later, by which tunc much of die novelty had worn off — and, moreover, that visit 
was made dunng die cold weaAer when the roof tops would have been most un- 
pleasandy chilly in the evenmgs, when the programmes were broadcast As an 
initial experimental demonstration such as that staged at Peshawar, the writer is of 
opinion that the policy of loud output volume was right and served its purpose, and 
that siKh probably would be the case in regard to any fresh installation which had 
to be locatra m the open 

Hut die receiver problem for India is peculur to that country (and to die East 
generally) u a &ct ^t has not been sufficiendy apprecuted by many manufacturers 
of stidi apparatui It is not only a case of climatic conditions necessitatmg com- 
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ponents of special tropical finish Almost until the outbreak of war few types of 
receiver of British on^ suitable for Indian requirements (i e , covermg the medium 
and short wave ranges) were procurable, whereas American receivers in particular, 
which had been mass-produced for the home market, met every requirement except 
ing that of special finish to stand up to climatic conditions, and were commanding 
a ready sale throughout the country No doubt British manufacturers have long since 
appreciated the position and are determined to secure their fair share of the Indian 
market for broadcast receivers of normal type after the war, but it is in rural India 
that the field is tremendous and as yet hardly tapped That field can best be 
developed in the first place by the provision of community receivers on the All India 
Radio model in large numbers at a reasonably low price to permit of their wholesale 
introduction by local government or other public bodies, to be followed by the 
marketing in India for individual purchase by those admittedly veiy few individuals 
in a village (but it should not be overlooked that there are nearly three-quarters of a 
million villages in India I) who can afford the luxury in their homes of a reliable, but 
essentially cheap, battery-operated, portable receiver which will give them reasonably 
good reception from their local broadcasting stations It is this latter type that is 
most needed In the course of time a really popular model which met requirements 
might well oust the community receiver from the field and relegate it to a past in 
which It had served its main purpose — that of introducing broadcasting to the Indian 
villages— excepang on the occasion of public festivities, when it would be in great 
demand 


IRAN’S PART IN THE PRESENT WAR* 

By A H Hamzavi 

(Press Attache to the Iranian Legation in London) 

In these tremendous days when the unparalleled valour of the Allies, and in par- 
ticular the indomitable resolve of the British nation, so ably moulded together by her 
great leaders, will surely secure in the not too distant future a )ust and well merited 
victory for all the peace loving peoples of the world, and when cataclysmic events 
occupy the ingenious but somewhat insular minds, the sincere but preoccupied hearts 
of the people of this great island, some people are apt to overlook issues of secondary 
importance in the prosecution of this global war 

It is perhaps this natural preoccupation that has contributed essentially to the lack 
of sufficient knowledge and full realization in this country of the part played by Iran 
in the last two years in the furtherance of the Allied cause 

Iran must forever be connected with ancient civilization, art and culture, and with 
the great traditions upon which the foundations of modern civilization are laid The 
word “ Iran,” which is the Airiya Avesta, denotes the “ land of the Aryans ” Persia 
IS, of course, derived from the classical Persis, which related to the province of Parsa, 
now known as Pars, in the south of Iran, the home of the Achamenian Dynasty 
The Irams, as the Persians call themselves, are the direct descendants of the original 
primitive Aryan stock from which the Indo-European races, including the English, 
are descended For centuries ruled by outstanding kings of the Achamian (550- 
330 B c ), the Parthian (248 b c 234 a t> ) and the Sassanian (226^2 ad) Dynasties, 
the Persian Empire reached its zenith, and lastly during the Safavid period (1500- 
1723), when Iran's art excelled itself Famous Greek historians, poets and writers, 
such as Homer and Herodoms, have chronicled the part played by Persia m the 
ancient history and civilization of mankind The Persian il^pire at one qme 
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stretched from die borders of India and China to Libya and the Balkans In her 
memorable history Iran has, however, expenenced all the vicissitudes which have be- 
fallen great countries, but one essential fact stands out, and that is the capacity of 
Persians of all ages to retain and reassert their mam nauonal characteristics and tradi 
tions in adverse arcumstances This is amply evidenced in the three mvasiors ex- 
penenced the Persians (i) The Invasion of Alexander the Great (330 a c ), (2) the 
Arab Invasian (636 ad), and (3) the Moghul Invasion (early thirteendi century) In 
these catastrophes, particularly the Moghul invasion, Persia was submitted to the 
massacre, pillage and annihilation of her intellectual class, as well as of the major part 
of her saenunc, literary and philosophic treasures For a time Alexander’s rule 
brought with It the adoption at Hellemc forms of art, science and philosophy The 
Arabs brought their own kind of worship, language, culture and way of life It 
cannot, however, be denied that these events have left unmistakable traces of their 
mfluence on the Persians and their present mode of life 

Iran, covering 628,000 square miles, is a land of physical contrasts Lying between 
the valleys of the Indus on the east and of the Tigris on the west rises the Iranian 
plateau with mountain gorges, ravines, dense forests and deserts, rivers and fertile 
valleys, rich oil wells and unexploited minerals There are prehistoric remains and 
old ciDes with exquisite mosques alongside modern towns with wide boulevards, 
industrial centres and factories The climate ranges from intense heat in the southern 
and central parts to extreme cold in the north, north-east, north-west and western 
provinces The population is about 15 milhon In the north the country is bounded 
ny the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus, in the south by the warm waters of the Persian 
Gulf, in the west by Iraq and Turkey, and in the east by Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan 

To form some idea of the events that have recently taken place in Iran, it would 
be of more than academic interest to cast a panoramic glance over the sahent points 
of the relevant ger^aphical and historical background 

Ever since the Napoleonic Wars Iran has occupied a vital position m the politico- 
strategic policy in the East Situated at the gateway to the East proper, she has 
formed one of the main pivots on which the whole strategy of the Middle and Near 
East turns Moreover, Iran has for the last one hundred and fifty years acted as a 
protecting bastion to India 

In 17^ Napoleon, fully realizing the importance of Persia in his grand strategy 
of world domination and the break up of the British Empire, despatched emissaries 
to the Court of the Shah of Persia to pave the way for the passage of the French Army 
to India In 1807, following the rapprochement between Russia and Napoleon at 
Tilsit and the overtures of Emperor Bonaparte to the Shah's Ambassador at Finken 
stein, and the despatch of General Gardane, the French Plenipotentiary, to the Court 
of the Shah, the situation as regards the position of British India appeared to assume 
momentous importance On ^tober 23, 1807, The Times, discussing the question 
observed that “ the passage of French troops through Persia to India was among the 
gigantic projects of French ambmon ” 

• Discovexy of Oil 

The discovery of oil in the south of Iran, in 1901, followed by the grant of an Oil 
Concession to D Arcy and its exploitation by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, has 
considerably enhanced, since the beginning of the present century, the strategic im- 
portance of Persia and the outlet to the Persian Gulf 

Nazi War on thi Soviet Union 

The declaration of war by Germany on the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, had 
profound and instantaneous effect on world strategy in general, and on the fate of die 
British Empire in particular No less was its lightning effect on the situation in 
Iran With Great Bntam stretching across the Contment the hand of immediate 
friendship and alliance to the mighty Russuin jieople, Iran overnight came into the 
limehght, and was even considered as the missmg link in the only chain that at that 
time could connect Great Britain and the Allies with the Soviet Umon Up nil that 
tune die Iraman Government had tried to steer a course of strict neutrality in the 
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hope that Iran would not be etnbraled in the conflagrauon, irrespective of the results 
^at might ensue. But this was total war, and an umelentmg deluge diat had readily 
destroyra many a small nation was fast approaclung Iraman terrttory and die whtde 
of the East, only to be halted by the incomparable sacrifices of British and Russian 
blood, shed in a hfe-or-death struggle and for the common cause It was, therefore, 
of vital importance that Great Bntam and the Soviet Union should link up, and in 
the light of circumstances the Iranian Government in the last week of August, 1941, 
aban£)ned its neutrality, and with His Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi on the 
throne, a new democratic and pro-Allied Government was formed by Mohammed 
All Foroughi, the veteran Persian statesman, philosopher and savant At once nego- 
tiations were entered into by the Governments of Iran, Great Bntam and the Soviet 
Union to meet the situation The new Premier, Foroughi, was backed and encour- 
aged by the virile leadership and inspiration of Iran’s new monarch, HIM 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, who at the age of twenty two suddenly had to 
climb the Peacock Throne at one of the most critical moments of Iran’s history and 
to discharge the truly gigantic responsibilities that were abruptly thrown on his reso- 
lute hands It is to the eternal pride and gratification of the Persian nation that their 
august, young and democratic Sovereign did not fatter, and with clear foresight and 
mature wisdom guided the country through the innumerable hazards besetting it, 
when one false step might have done irremediable damage to Iran s future welfare 
It was the fusion of the innate genius of Iran’s young ruler, with the vision and dis- 
cernment of her old and grandest ‘ grand seigneur, ’ that guided the country’s future 
destiny and adherence to the pnnaples of the Atlantic Charter, and the strengthening 
of the bonds of friendship with Great Britain and the Soviet Umon 

I feel I must digress here and give a very brief sketch of the personality of the 
late Foroughi, whose recent death was an irreparable loss to Iran Here was a 
venerable man who had spent a lifetime in the service of his country He was one of 
the erudite men of his time, a philosopher who had written many profound books on 
logic, philosophy and history He had m his political career upheld the highest tradi 
non or leadership, honesty and uprightness with full dignity and charm He was 
highly revered m international circles Above all, he was a true democrat 

Foroughi, representing the true spirit and wish of the majority of the Persian 
people, stretched out without any hesitation, the hand of friendship to the two great 
neighbours of Iran — Great Britain and the Soviet Union — and after a few months, that 
IS on June 29, 1942, the Iranian Government and jieople, represented by Mohammed 
All Foroughi, approved and concluded a Tripartite Treaty of Alliance with Great 
Britain and the ^viet Union 

For the purpose of this talk the main items of the Treaty are 
The Preamble to the Treaty stipulates that the three Governments, having in view 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and being anxious to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and mutual understanding between them, have concluded a Treaty of 
Alliance 

The Allied Powers jointly and severally undertake to respect the territorial 
integrity, sovereignty and political independence of Iran and tojlefend Iran against 
aggression ~ 

The forces of the Allied Powers are to withdraw from Iraman territory not later 
than SIX months after the end of hostilities 

The Allied Powers jointly and severally undertake to resjiect die territorial 
economic existence of the Iranian people against the pnvations and difficulties arismg 
as a result of the present war 

On their part, the Iranian Government undertake to place at the disposal of the 
Allies all means of communication throughout Iran, including railways, roads, nvers, 
aerodromes, ports, pipelines, and telephone, telegraph and wireless installations 
The Iranian Government undertake not to adopt in their relanons widi foresgn 
countries an attitude inconsistent with the Alliance, nor to conclude treaties incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Treaty with Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
The Treaty of Alliance was acclaimed by the majority of the Persian peofde aa a 
steadfast sijm of faith and trust in the common cause which the Allies are relendeHly 
pursuing It jiroved heyond the shadow of a doubt the friendship which Iran has 
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dmuhed £ar the coniolidatioo of her reUtioa* widi Great Britain and Rtmia oa a 
sound and auoete basis and in solving the mutual problems that afiect the diree 
countnes m equal partnership It manifested the Persians’ love for what England 
stands for — real freedom and the sanctity of the sacred dungs m life, region, family 
and self-respect It must be r em e mb e r ed that all this fnendsbip and coUwirauon on 
the part of the Iranian Government and people, led by His Majesty Mohammed Reza 
Shan, die torch-bearer of Iran’s youth and the Incarnation of her future aspirations, 
did not mamfest itself as fair-weather opportumsm It should be observed that we 
were m the last quarter of 1941 and early 194a, when German penetration mto 
Russian territory was gauung fierce momentum, when the Libyan and Far East 
situation were most critical, and the Allied horizon and prospects looked bleak It 
was at this moment that the Persian Parhament, echoing the true spirit and desire of 
the mam section of the Persian people, ratified by 80 votes against 8 the Tripartite 
Pact of Alliance with the United Kingdom and the Soviet lAion that is approxi 
mately 86 per cent, for the Treaty, 8 per cent against, and a very small percentage 
who did not vote As far as the grand strategy of war was concerned, this may 
have appeared a matter of secondary importance, but in so far as the 15 million 
people (u Iran are concerned, this ratha unobtrusive but decided resolve on their part 
to throw in their lot with the Allied cause will, I am sure, contribute tremendously 
to (i) the strengthenmg and consolidation of the true mdependence and soveragnty 
of Iran as declared by the Allied Powers on many occasions, (2) it will secure for 
Iran the right place at the Peace Conference to jusuy due to her, and (3) it will lead, 
more than any otha factor, to the ameluuanon of Iran s post war relations with the 
Alhed Powers, in particular with Great Bntam 

The contention of tome circles who have, since September, 1941, tried vainly 
to disturb the clear waters of Irano-Anglo-Soviet relations by castmg suspicion and 
doubt on the sincerity of the Persians towards the Allied Powers, is a distoruon of 
facts, neither bgrne out ^ the situauon pevailing m Iran at the time of the con 
elusion of the Tripartite Treaty, nor by the trend of events eva since Thae is, in 
faa, abundant proof to the contrary To surt with, the late Foroughi s unblenushed 
career has unquestionably placed him in the raords of true Iranian patriots, and even 
bis worst enemies could not accuse him of acting against the wishes of the majority 
of the people of Iran or of takmg up a cause detrimental to the best interests of the 
country Moreova, the Iranian authaities and people in the last two years have 
wholeheartedly collaborated with the Allied Powers in Iran, in fact, they have done 
more than their share in what was undataken in the Treaty of Alliance 

The natural condition of Iran s vast spaces enveloped by rugged mountains, dense 
forests, etc , renders it ideal for sabotage The immense oil refineries in the south 
of Iran, the pipeline extending ova hundreds of miles of taritory, the 808 mile Trans- 
Iraman Railway stretclung aaoss Iran to the Caspian Sea, the hundreds of vital 
bridges, tunnels, depots, the immense quantity of Lend Lease material passing 
through a thousand miles of Iraman taritay, etc , thinly populated and unguarded, 
all these and many otha important mstallations would nave been ideal and easy 
targets for sabotage by the alleged mass of Pasians predominantly agamst the Allies 
Instead, thae has been nothing but traditional Persian hospitality for the Alliu and 
collaboration m evay respect But pahaps we are attaching some significance to a 
hne of vile propaganda which has been faUing on deaf ears • 

Ivan’s Contmbution to the Allied Cause 
The first step m Iran s collaboration with toe Alhed Powas was the sevaance of 
diplomatic relations with the Gaman and Itahan Govanments and the expulsion of 
their nationals from Iranian territory m the last quarter of 1941 Later on, similar 
steps were taken on Ajml ta, 1942, towards the Japanese Govanment Thus Iran 
coi^etely cut herself ofi from any contact with the Axis Powas 

From early 1942, when the machinery of Iran’s collaboration with the Alhed 
Powers got unda way and started functioning, until the last quarter of this year, 
an unprecedented aa of eo-partnaship between Iran and ha powaful Alha has 
uxisted Nevertheless, the position of Iran v$s-ihvts the AUws and the world 
pohbcal situation was somewhat anomalous, m orda to ratify this and be in a 
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posiaoQ to render still more aid to the common cause, Iran declared war on 
tember 9, 11943, on Germany and notified her adherence to the Declaration of the 
Umted Nations The Times on September 15, 1943, m a leadmg article comment 
mg on ‘ Persia as a Belligerent,” described clearly Iran’s position by observmg 
that “the anomally has now bun removed and Persia takes the place which is 
rightfully hers, now and hereafter, m the ranks of the United Nations ’ 

Iran s mam contributions to the war effort arc 

I Her strategic position 

3 Transport 

3 Oil 

4 Use of capital installations 

5 Food 

6 Supply of Iranian currency 

(i) Strategy —We have referred to the importance of Iran in the strategy of the 
Middle and Near East Considering the situation in 1943, when the gallant Kussian 
Army were stubbornly defending me suburbs of Moscow and the foothills of the 
Caucasus, and when me grand Eighth Army were galvanizing the whole world by 
defeaung the Africa Korps, Iran formed the only safe back door through which 
vital war supphes could be rushed to Russia,, as well as the secure Rank of all the 
Allies in the Middle East, to which must be added the undisputed strategic defence 
of India and the Far East A mere glance at the map would show the advantages 
acermng to the Alhes consequent on leans alignment and friendship with them, 
and through which territory the Briush and American Governments could carry 
on undisturbed their splendid work of getung Lease-Lend materials through to the 
Soviet Union The regular flow of milhons of tons of precious oil which fed the 
Brmsh and Allied forces east of Gibraltar was now more than ever assured 

(3) Transport — ^The significance of the Persian route to the Sasuet Umon has 
been the fact that it was and still is the only safe all weather route to Russia Whilst 
American ships have had to detour West Africa and the Cape of Good Hope and by 
a 30,000 mile voyage reach the Persian Gulf, and the Briush ships had to do almost 
half this mileage, and finally, by nearly a l,0OO'mile trek on the Trans Iranian Rail- 
way, Or by road, reach the back door of the Russian front, yet it must be remem 
bered that this has been the only route immune — so far as war immumoes go — from 
Axis submarines and aerial attacks, to this must be added the all-essenual factor 
that the Persian route funcuons in all four seasons of the year 

Some sixteen years ago the Iranian Government put mto operauon an ambiuous 
scheme of construcUng a railway right through the heart of Iran, connecung Bandar 
Shahpour on the Persian Gulf with Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea, a distance of 
808 -miles Those familiar with the physical conditions in Iran realize the im 
mensity and the huge difficulues facing the construcuon of a railway right through 
the uplands of Iran The ruling gradient for most of the southern secuon, Persian 
Gulf to Tehran, is i m 67 Ihe passage through the Khuzistan and Luristan 
mountains involved the most difficult work on the whole railway There were deep 
gorges, some 300 feet in depth, through which turbulent rivers, someumes with a 
depth of 30 feet, ran A number of viaducts had to be constructed in this secuon, 
one has a length of 437 feet and height of 8z feet Many tunnels had also to be con 
structed Of two lo-milc secuons, 41 per cent of the first consists of tunnels, of 
which there are 18, with an aggregate length of 7,945 yards, and no less than half 
the second secuon, with 30 tunnels, totalting in Icn^ 9,111 yards 

The northern secuon from Tehran to the Caspian Su is me shorter and some 
what easier from xhe constnicuonal point of view, although the gradients are 
steeper and reach a maximum of i m 36 on the northern slopes of the Elburz 
mountains, which climb up to 7,000 feet Spiral curves of 656 feet radius, many of 
them in tunnels up to a mile m length, have had to be constructed. At the pass 
near Gaduk, leading to the inner Iranian plateau, a tunnel two miles long pierces 
the mountam 

In the space of just over ten years, that is m 1938, the Trana-Iranian Railway 
was completed, and for the first tune the north and south of Iran were connected 
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up by a modern railway It had cost Iran altoKther about f/fs million To get an 
idea of what ^40 million means to a nation whose basic ind^try is agriculture and 
who IS theretoie not at all wealthy, it should be observed that the construction of 
the Trans-lranian Railway started at a time when the total annual budget of Iran 
was about A, 000, 000, and that in the ten years under discussion (that is, 1928 1938} 
the annual budget rose to its peak of about ,^30,000,000 It is therefore natural to 
assume that a great part of the wealdi c£. the whole of the Persian nation has been 
mvested and sunk in the Trans-Iranian Railway I doubt if the authors of this 
gigantic scheme had any preconceived notions as to its vital significance in a 
global war, and the specific aid it would be rendering to the Alhed Powers The 
Persian nation are fully cognizant of the part their railway has been playmg in 
' getting Lease-Lend materials to the USSR and in helping to prevent the spread 
of the horrors of war to their territory, they are happy to have been of such singular 
service to the British, American and Russian people 

A similar story can be related in connection with the network of roads and high 
ways of Iran, wiuch have formed a second hnk in the transport problem of me 
colossal Lease Lend material going through Iran to Russia Thousands of miles of 
good, serviceable roads are in use day and night by British and American trucks 
carrying Lease-Lend supphes 

But let It be recorded that the advantages accrued from this arrangement have 
not all been on one side The Trans Iranian Railway and the innumerable roads 
of Iran were constructed to serve the internal purposes of the country and not for 
the gigantic tasks of transporting millions of tons of war materials to the Soviet 
Union The Allies, with all the prevaihng difficulties of shipping and man power, 
have had to construct, extend and develop ports, railways, highways, depots and 
warehouses all over Iran The size of this task will be rcalizea when it is pointed 
out that all the materials used in these constructions and developments to the 
smallest item have had to be imported from Great Britain and the USA After 
the termination of hostilities, when all these considerable extensions and construe 
tion works effected by the Allies are handed over to the Iranian Government, there 
IS no doubt that the whole transport system of Iran will be revoluuonized, in fact, 
at some points the developments effected by the Allies to meet the exigencies of 
war have been on such a vast scale that they are sure to exceed the internal require 
ments of Iran after the war 

The Iranian Government, realizing the importance of Lease Lend materials 
reachmg the Soviet Union on the largest possible scale and in the most expeditious 
manner, have, since early 1942, totally sacrificing the internal requirements and the 
vital transport needs of Iran, placed at the disposal of the Alhed Powers the whole 
system of road and railway facilities Thousands of waggons and trucks which 
normally served to feed the Persun people have been utilized for this purpose 
Naturally, for a time last year food shortages were experienced in certain parts of 
Iran, especially when the abundant products of the fertile regions of the norm could 
not reach the central and other parts of the country It must, however, be stated 
that when the food situation became acute the Allies manifested active goodwill 
and sympathetic understanding towards the hardships which the Persian people 
have experienced during the last two years consequent to the war situation in 
general The British Government, m spite of Imiited shipping space, have im 
ported into Iran thousands of tons of wheat, and have accorded other aids and 
facilities to alleviate the rather difScult situauon In view of the many essenual 
calls on limited shipping space at the disposal of the British Government and the 
urgency of getting war supphes through to Russia, the difficulties have been inevit 
able, and at times with all the goodwill of the parties concerned, the ultimate 
results have been somewhat hampered, but the efiorts made in die past two years 
are steadily improvmg the situation 

(3) Oil — It seems superfluous to try to gauge the important part that Persian oil 
has played m the furtherance of the common cause The Persian oilfields in the 
south of Iran, ffie fourth biggest oil producing regions in the world, which pro- 
duced over 10,000,000 tons of oil tefore the war, have supplied the necessary oil and 
fuel for Bnuffi assA American forces m nearly all the Middle and Near ust and 
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India, and even as far at China The gigantic refineries at Abadan on the Persian 
Gulf and the oil-wells in the Gulf regions nave been admirably exploited and adnun- 
istered by the Angio-Iranian Oil Company, who have, within a period of forty 
years, turned the vast arid parts m the regions of the od-wells into highly organized 
induMnal and techmcal centres, widi all the modern amw»itif« ci lue The com- 
pany, which holds a concession frmn the Iranian Government to tolerate od-wells 
100,000 square mdes in the temtones »prozimately south of a strai^t line from 
Siilaimanieh m the west of Iran, touching Kermanshah, Khoramabad, Saidabad, 
Bampur and Irafshan in Iranian Baluchistan in the south-east of Iran up to the year 
1993, have always maintained amicable relanons with the Iraman Government, who 
have in turn provided all facihaet for the fulfilment of their great task It is of par- 
ticular interest that only recently the Anglo-Iraman Od Company, meeting the wishes 
of the Iranian Government, reached a new Royalty Agreement with Iran, under 
which payments will not fluctuate but will be limited to a minimum annual sum of 
,^4 million for the duration of war m Europe The Iraman Government were most 
appreciative of this friendly gesture conung at a parucularly critical juncture when 
Iran's financial and economic situation is Ksct with innumerable difficulucs The 
Persian Press, reflecting the feehngs of the people, haded the new agreement, and 
the timely help m view of the current budget deficit.” This was considered an 
effective help towards the strengthening of £e relations between Iran and Great 
Britain as well as with the Oil Company 

(4) The Use of Capital Inslailattons in Iran has been of the utmost service to the 
Allied Powers These range from aerodromes, army barracks, telegraph service, 
warehouses, to factories which have been produang many kmds of goods, small 
arms and aircraft parts for the Allies, in spite of the fact that all these installations 
are essentially needed for the internal requirements of Iran 

(5) Food has been another important item in Iran’s contribution to the war 
effort A good deal of the surplus grain, nee, catde, etc , of the ferule northern, 
north-eastern and north western provinces of Iran, which normally feed the rest of 
the country, have been exported to the Soviet Umon The Soviet Government, on 
their part, have reciprocated these gestures of goodwill and friendship and in the 
criucal food situaUon of last year sent some thousands of tons of wheat to Iran 
Many thousands of Polish refugees who had to leave Russia have been fed from 
the meagre stocks m the country, and this, combined with the inevitable difficulues 
of transport and distnbuuon, has caused a good deal of suffering to the mass of the 
Persian people However, with the new organizauon set on foot by the Iranian 
Government and the new group of American advisers, headed by that most able 
administrator of Persian finances. Dr Millispaugh, in conjuncuon with the active 
help and cooperauon of the Briti^ and American Governments, it is hoped that m 
so far as food and price difficulues in Iran are concerned, the corner has been 
turned and the situaUon will be steadily reheved 

(6) Special arrangements have been made between the Iranian Government and 
the Allied Powers to meet the colossal expenditure of the Briush, American and 
Soviet forces m Iran, which runs into millions of pounds Here again many natural 
difficulues arose, and it was feared that owing to tlK colossal expenditure of the 
AlUes in Iran inflauon wOuld swamp the country Strict measures have been taken 
by the Iraman Government to stop prices nsing any higher, and efiecuve assistance 
has been rendered by the British and American Gtwernments m imporung gold to 
the country and sellmg it to the public in order to stabihze the currency and to allay 
then fears of inflauon The rise of prices has now stopped, but m order to realize 
the privations endured by the majority of the people in Iran, it is sufffictent to men- 
uon that the cost of living m Iran now, as compared with that of 1939, is up by 
nearly 700 per cent This figure, compared with the rise of the cost of hvmg m all 
other countries of the world, makes Iran the most expensive {dace to hve m today 

Let It not be assumed that the {leopie of Iran are reckonmg the part din have 
played m the common cause and the assistance they have given to the Allied Powers 
in the furtherance of their exalted aitn« m £ sterhng and dollars 

The brief indicauons given here must only be considered and measured as a 
yard suck of the good faith and sincere friendship of Iran towards the Allied Powers, 
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and in particular towards Great Bntain, widi whom the Iraman Government have 
maintained diplomatic and fnendly relaaons steadfastly for the last 150 years, in 
spite of some Averse circumstances • 

The people of Iran, having full confidence in the unshakable resolve of the 
Umted Nations to respect the sanctity of the complete independence and sovereignty 
of small nauons, ]oined their ranks with open arms and joyful hearts, not only 
because of the double assurance that their mdependence and established rights would 
not tn any shape or form be tampered with, out more so with the conviction that 
they were joining a just and righteous cause 

Iran’s only wsire is close friendship and cordiality with all the peace loving 
democratic nations of the world, and in parOcular with her powerful neighbours, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union Her people feel certain that in the ]x>st-war 
period, when every nation, big and small, will be licking its wounds, the hardsh^ 
which the Persians are bearing with traditional tolerance and grace will secure for 
them their rightful place m the Council of Nations, and their true independence, 
sovereigns and territorial integrity, as envisaged in the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance, 
will be fully respected, and that they will be assisted by the great democratic Govern- 
ment and people of Great Britam to repair the numerous places m their economic 
and finanaal structures which have sufiered in this war, and to meet their urgent 
requirements 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN TURKE\ IN 1942 

{Conttntui) 

By F L Bili-ows 
III TREBIZOND 

Trebizond, or Trabzon as it is in Turkish, bke the names of many other towns in 
Turkey, is a corruption of a Greek word — the word for a tabic lliis is said to be 
because the first old town was built on a narrow slab between two ravines that faintly 
resembled a table tilted towards the sea, and not because of the much more prominent 
flat topped hill that overhangs the town to the eastward, now called Boz Tepe or 
Dun Hill It must have been this dun<oloured, flat topped hill that I had seen as we 
approached Trebizond, lookmg golden in the evening light It is difficult to believe 
that this much more pominent feature was not responsible for the name, but that is 
the authoritative conclusion The town is quite a large One, but it has shrunk rather 
than grown in the last twenty years Before that time it was predominantly a ChAs- 
tian town with many Greek and Armenian churches, now most of these churches are 
store houses or roofless Instead of a populanon of 65,000 it now has a population of 
35,000, the town has lost its commeraal class, and with that much of its prosperity 
The large, digmfied town houses of the Greek merchants and their summer country 
houses on the slopes of the hills behind have been turned into slums by their slatternly 
occupants, and s(»ne have remained unoccupied to fall into ruin Most of the 
modern town is built on the slopes between the ancient Byzantine town on its 
ravine bound tongue of land and Uie massive, grizzled Boztepe Of the Bjrzantine 
town, the walls are nearly intact along most of meir length, rising 20 or 30 fM h-om 
the clifled sides of the ravmes, and me shell of the former imperial palace, widi its 
tall, pointed windows and a huge square tower to defend the narrow saddle towarda 
the hills on the landward side, marks their culmination The rmns of the other 
buildings have mostly been used as quames for the building of the succeedmg aties, 
but the two chief churches of “ The Golden Headed Virgm ” inside and ot “ St 
Eugemus” outside the aty, faang the palace across the eastern ravine, have been 
turned into mosques and so preserved St. Eugemus is still in the country, as it 
stands above the town, and its whitewashed arailar lantern roofed with a shallow 
couc of brown tika a^ its minaret with crowiMhaped lop stand very gracefully 
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among the trees Probably the emperors and their retimies, wmding down mto the 
ravine on their way to thank God and St Eugenius for one of their fluky victones^ 
saw practically the same ^ne except for the minaret 

As the ancient aty grew larger, the walls were continued down to the sea to en- 
close die land between the original slab — still faced with a high wall on the seaward 
side — and the sea, the ravines have opened out by now, and this section of the town 
IS quite flat with the coast, the ruins of a semicircular mole which protected die 
former anchorage give it the name of Molos ” The last Vah (Governor) decided to 
make his mark on the town by pulling down the most picturesque and well-pre 
served section of the wall by the sea — including an attractive gate and several char 
acteristic Byzantine towers — and constructing a “ pil^ ’ and “ gazino,” both of 
which have remained practically unused since &y were nntshed in the spring, though 
the crash-landing of a German aeroplane under the terrace of the gazino brought a 
spate of custom, as long as the wreck was a novelty, at the beginning of our stay 
We occasionally used to seek conviviality by an evening visit to the gazino terrace to 
drmk coffee or the local mineral water, but the only amusement was the sight of the 
women of the town bathing from the beach nearby under cover of darkness and 
long cotton shifts 

Just to the east of Molos, across the brook, which for its last 200 yards is black and 
stinking, lies the bazaar section of the town, shoe makers, potters, metal workers and 
shopkeepers sit and work or gossip in the mouths of their single roomed, open 
fronted shops, the streets are narrow and uneven, only pack animals or men can carry 
goods along them, in one place vines have been trained over the street to give a 
pleasant shade for about 20 yards I liked to sit in one of the small coffee-shops on 
a low stool and sip the sweet, gritty Turkish coffee, discussing the turn of the news 
or the weather with the proprietor and his customers and watch the town go about 
Its business About midday the men go to the large, many tapped fountains outside 
the mosques and go through their ceremomal washings before going into the mosque 
to pray One day I was sitting in a coffee house beside a mosque sheltering from a 
heavy downpour of rain at prayer time, the worshippers took off their shoes as usual 
and washed their feet at the taps while the rain pattered mto their vacant shoes, then 
they hobbled over to the mosque, splashing through the mud with their shoes half on, 
and I couldn’t help wondering if the Prophet had intended to put his followers to 
such discomfort Probably as he sat m his burning desert thinking up his rules of 
religious hygiene he thought he was bequeathing them a treat rather than a penance 
Many people go through their ablutions in the mouths of their shops with little fine 
spouted watering-cans 

The more modern part of the town, with its fairly good shops, with the foreign 
Consulates and the offices of hazel nut and tobacco merchants, lies farther east on 
the steep hill behind the harbour, which is protected by a small point A small stone 
breakwater has been built to increase the protection given by the point, but no serious 
attempt has been made to build a proper harbour since the Russian occupation m 
1917 The stone mole they built has been allowed to fall into ruin, and the railway 
lines that traversed it have been rooted up and used as the bases of telegraph posts 
The opposition of the lightermen to an impovement that threatened their way m life 
IS said to be the reason for this, the wooden superstructure was burned, possibly by 
accident, but that the fire was not put out before it had done much damage is attri 
buted to the lightermen A steep hill leads up from the port under the massive stone 
walls of a fort that occupies the point beside the harbour, one comes out on the level 
shoulder of the hill into a neat cobbled square surrounded by attractive old plaster 
fronted houses, a fire-station and a mosque screened by a block of houses, with an 
ornate white plaster entrance arch leading under the block One side opens on to a 
much larger open space occupied by a garden full of trees and mushroom sun-shades 
and cafj tables The square is the centre of the life of the present-day town 

The Consulate was about too feet higher up the hiUside towards Boztepe op an 
extremely rough and steep hill of ancient and uneven cobbles that in many places 
were missing altogether, leaving huge gaps into which the wheels of the usually 
heavily overlcaded carts crashed and wedged tight 

Most hills seem to get easier and shorter as one gets used to them, but this one 
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never did, it wai always an utenmnaUe grind, and the whitewashed 
away up to the left over a waste patch grazed down to almost nothing by a yUjA lw 
rotation of sheep, goats and cow^-seemed mahgnandy unattainable, one went upwii 
u> the sea to baUie and get cool, and then sweated up dus hill into the same state at 
before The view of the Consulate across the grass as one paused to com off was a 
very pleasant one, dazzling white against the sombre background of Boztqie, mature 
and mgnified wi^ wide eaves as il shading the eyes to look steadfasdy out to sea, 
over a large vine^oveted terrace and a steep garden, m which a huge black cypress 
and a yar&i and gaffed white flagstaff stood senuy, it held the eye 

The two essentials of the Tiraizood landsca^, its greenness and its hilliness, 
have to be paid for m ram and heavy cloud In summer, glbse and steamy weather 
followed hv two- or three-day bouts of heavy ram is the rule After the ram it is 
often distmcdy cold, even m July and August, and we found it necessary to change 
out of Imen suits and cotton dresses mto tweeds and sweaters, counov walks m stout 
shoes and raincoats — the standby of a summer hohday at home-had to take the 
place of bathing, and sometimes we were almost deceived into thmkmg we were 
navmg our summer holiday in West Wales Fortunately the variety of contour and 
abundance of rainfall give a wide variety of walks, valleys with towermg sides and 
dashing streams, hills with winding footpaths, woods, forests, crags and mountams 
A scramble to the top of Boztepe m a quarter of an hour tested wind and heart, and 
rewarded one with good level walkmg on downland turf and magmficent views of 
sea and mountains We often went up there to see the sunset, and there was a 
friendly farmer on the crest who always welcomed us with coffee and baskets of 
hazel nuts to take home, and we would sit on a bench in front of his cottage talking 
as we watched the sun go down His son was a well-educated young man, fair- 
haired and ruddy from harvesting, a student in the magnificent new lycfe on the 
other side of the town, his daughter was a teacher m the primary school 

Another walk was up behind the Consulate into the valley which became, near 
the former church of St Eugentus, the eastward protecting ravine of the old town 
This was deep and sheltered, the stony track up it was fairly level In the mormng 
one passed a continual succession of pack animals and women toiling along under 
heavy burdens, but in the early evenmg it was often empty, an occasional well-bmlt 
stone bndge which had lost its parapet and its original road surface showed that it 
had once been a good road but long neglect had ruined it If one crossed one of 
these bridges after about a mile ara ascended the other side of the valley, back 
towards the town, one came out above the rums of the royal palace, somewhere near 
the anaent hippodrome and theatre, then one could either walk on across the neck 
into the next ravine and up it for half a mile or so, then across it as with the other, 
and down its farther side, or one could go straight down through the old town, 
both routes gave extensive and picturesque views of the old town and its hoary 
walls from every angle We always pauiM on the high bridges that crossed the two 
ravmes into the centre of the old town and leant on the balustrade for a few minutes 
to look down on to the rich growth of frmt trees and vegetables on the fecund shel 
tered valley floor some 30 or ^ feet below, and up at the massive walls and clustered 
timbered white plastered houses above them A more level walk we liked to take 
was through the old town, over the two bndges and on along Ae coast road, past 
the fine new lyc 6 e and huge new hospital to a former monastery, now a mosque, 
named Aya Sofya, standing on a terrace above the sea about a mile outside the town 
The church, part store-house, part mosque, is structurally well preserved, though 
neglected, the frescoes have b^ defaced, but enough remams to show that they were 
interestmg and even beauuful m their day, a large bell tower stands near the diurch 
This IS a mirly level walk among many hilly ones, and gives good views of a steep and 
well wooded coastlme towards Cape Yoros 

All the women we passed on these walks drew their shawl like head-doths over 
their faces, leavmg only a crack for one eye to look out, and even the women tn the 
town, m the poorer pa^ covered the lower parts of then faces or caught a corner of 
the cloth m their teeth In all the outlying suburbs and m the viUages, childroi 
would pelt us with stones and mud^ lying lu ambush behind hedges and walls or 
timnmg after us as near as Aey dared We got qmte skilful m throwing stones back 

VOI TT 
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at them and would approach all corners tacocally, so as to sunrise liers-in-wait 
Somebmes they woulo spit m our direction and say “ Giaour I” But ^owiiaips 
usually drove mem ofi or reproved them if thw taw them pestering us, me grown 
ups were usually shy and suspicious, but not often hostile Occasionally our return 
mg of stones developed into quite a )olly, good humoured batde, and once when I 
spoke to the leader of a gang of children wlm had been jeering at us and asked him 
the way, explaining that I was an Englishman, he was very polite and friendly, and 
a party of them came a htde way wim us to show us the way I believe they were 
sometimes hostile because tfan thought we were Germans The proprietor of the 
bathing tents on the beach where we usually bathed was a boy of about twelve or 
thirteen with a remarkalj|y mature character A team of boys of his own age helped 
him by putting the canvas over the wooden frames and runnmg to get water to 
wash the bathers feet while they were dressing, he controlled them with a quiet 
authority that was a pleasure to see, and was quickly summoned to intervene if a 
fight developed He seemed able to settle the most violent quarrels pleasantly 
Apparently his father died about a year ago, leaving him and his mother and smaller 
brothers with the business, the mother makes coffee in a wooden hut, and they 
maintain chairs and tables on terraces in the cliff above the beach Unfortunately, the 
sand of the heach is dark grey and shingly, and it lies just beneath the fort men 
tinned above, so that all the fort’s refuse is tipped into the sea just beside the high 
diving board On many days bathing was impossible owing to the quantity and 
variety of the refuse that covered the surface of the sea in an undulating and repul 
sive mat One of the best ways of practising one s Turkish was to go and sit on the 
beach and talk to these boys, in this way we got to know quite a lot of boys and 
young men and a number of school teachers I think swimming hasn t long been 
a popular pastime and the standard wasn t high, but they were keen to learn I gave 
some demonstrations of rowing too 


AN ADVENTURE IN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 

By MAs'utn) e farzXAd 

HAAfez,* the writer of the world famous Persian sonnets,t remains unknown, be- 
cause the laboratory work on his original Persian text has not yet been begun 

He was an almost exact contemporary of Chaucer, for the writing life of both of 
them fell within the second half of the fourteenth century But whereas Chaucer 
was the first of the major English poets, Hiifex was the last of the Persian poets of 
the first magnitude, so that the sun of high poetry can be said to have set in Persia 
and risen in England at precisely the same time Hiifez is, in more senses that 
one, the greatest of all Persian poets For one thing, the sonnet is the most advanced 
and the best developed of all Persian poetic forms, and the charming magic of 
Hddfez sonnets remains unequalled by the poetry (in whatever form) of any other 
Persian poet 


* The name of this poet has been spelt in several ways in English, Hafidh, Hafiz 
and Hafez being among them As pronounced by the Persians, the consonants are 
in order. A, f and a, and the vowel sounds correspond respectively to those of a and 
e ii> the English word father The accent, however, is in the Persian language, on 
the second syllable of the name 

For reasons beyond the scope of the present article, I maintain that (i) the letter- 
sign standing for the vowel sound of o in can should be distincdy different from 
tlut representing the vowel-sound of a m car The sign d for the latter, as adopted 
above, is merely a provisional one (2) In the Persian language, at least, the adjec- 
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Ever unce 1680, when the fint tramlaaon a£ him* appeared in Europe, the 
Western world has been almost ceaselessly codeavourmg to approach him more and 
more Me has been translated mto all the main, and dozens of the mmor lanj^«s 
Hie number of Englidi translations alone (more than one of which appeareaberore 
the French Revolution) exceeds thirty Many o the greatest minds cu the East as 
well as of the West (Goethe among others) hav<. paid him homage One may be 
sure that the world will not rest until it gets an Enghsh translation of HsdUEez com 
parable m excellence to FitzGerald s rendering of Khayyim 

Without exception all the English (as well as other) translauons of Hh&fez are 
either poor or p^tial f In many cases they suffer from both defects The trans- 
lators, however, are not to blame Indeed, considering the seriousness of their handi 
caps, I fee, inclined to bow to them in respectful admiration for their remarkable 
achievement And yet the undeniable fact is that what has been done in this field is 
an insignificant fraction of what remains to be done 

The Persian text of Haltfez is (and to all practical intents and purposes has 
always been) brimful of mistakes, and it goes without saying that before a trust- 
worthy text of HiMcz becomes available, no translation or cnUque of him can be 
expected to be really satisfactory The first thing to do for Hiafez, then, seems, 
obviously enough, to be co purge his Persian text The task is a lengthy and com 
plicated one, far more lengthy and much more complicated than appears at first 


tives ‘ short ’ and long ’ as applied to vowels are misleading, and single ’ and 
‘ double,” respectively, are scientifically more correct For the sake of further pre 
cision, I may add that by “ double ” 1 here mean pronounced twice m immediate 
succession ’ It follows inevitably that aU double ’ vowels should be ‘ written 
twice in immediate succession ’ (3) The pronunciauon of a letter is not chang^ at 

all when it is spelt as a capital In other words, a capitalization of a letter repre 
sents no phonetic reality Therefore, its use should be discontinued in proper as 
well as in common names 

Thus, haafez is the nearest we can arrive at to the correct spelling of the name of 
this Mt in English script, until such ume as a more fitting sign than A is adopted 
for the vowel sound m quesUon The capital in Haafez is a concession to convenuon 

t («) The word “ ghazal ” means simply a sonnet Its use in English tends to 
mystify the general reader and I hope wul be discouraged It is true that the 
Persian sonnet differs from the English sonnet in certain technical details, such as 
the possible number of the lines and the system of rhyming Nevertheless, this does 
not lusufy to my mind the use of an unnecessary and even misleading word in 
English 

The Persian sonnet has somebmes been translated as ode ” in English, but the 
ode IS in Enghsh the exact counterpart of the qasiide in Persian, and should 
be used correspondingly 

(t) HUafez was first and foremost a sonnet-writer He, like every other very 
^eat poet or writer, mastered a single form of composiuon, and wrote mainly in 
that vehicle What the sonnet is to Hiafez the five-act play is to Shakespeare, the 
essay is to Lamb, the quatfain to Khayyim and FitzGerald Again, like all such 
writers, HlUfez occasionally wrote in other forms In the present arbcle, for the 
sake of convenience and simplicire, I have referred to all the poems of HHHfez as 
sonnets, but the reader is requested to bear in mind that Hkkfez wrote also a number 
of odes (qasiides), quatrauis robaiiis), framients (qat'es) and poems m the form 
of rhyming couplets (masnavus) These miscellaneous poems, however, although of 
very great literary importance, collecUvely represent in size less than one fifth of his 
collected poems 

* Into L.atin, by Meninski 

t By far the greatest number of translations have dealt with not more than one- 
tenth of the poems of H^ifez Not one of the translations of all hss poems is cnti 
cally of even mediocre value Without a single excepuon the translators have 
referred to the impossibility of accurate translation Too few of them^ however, are 
adequately aware to what a large extent their difficulties are due to a corrupt Persian 
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glance One essential is that die task should be approached in a spirit oE scientific 
research, not of commercialism This is a quest of the truth for truth’s sake, and 
not for the sake of quick finanaal return or immediate public recogmtion either 
mside or outside Persia High office, vast wealth, or great learning m subjects (even 
Persian hterary subects) not pertment to the one in hand, are of no avail The most 
fundamental qualifications of the person who intends to tackle the task are saenufic 
competence and a scienufic temperament In other words, he must be able to think 
deeply in a methodical as well as an tu'iginal manner, and should furthermore be 
endowed with well nigh infinite patience 

1 am convinced that the laboratory work on the text of Hllkfez has not yet been 
begun, and since the true text of not a smgle one of his sonnets has been preserved 
anywhere, notiung but such laboratory work can help us to reach the true H^ez 
All the manuscript or punted texts sufier from the following major categories of 
mistakes 

I Oimtung a number of authentic sonnets 

a Including a number of spurious sonnets 

3 Giving wrong words m the text of many authentic disuchs * 

4 Adding spurious distichs to many of the authentic sonnets 

5 Omittmg authentic distichs from many of the authenic sonnets 

6 Giving a wrong order of the distichs in all the authentic sonnets 

7 Giving as one poem several totally difierent and independent poems, badly 
mixed togemer t 

8 Failmg to give the sonnets in the order in which Haafez wrote them 

I subnut that this by no means exhausts the list of the problems the would be 
textual cnac of Hiilez has to face Further research may reveal other textual 
problems In any case, each of the present problems requires its own jieculiar 
method of solution Ihe prospect may look grave, but more than a decade of con- 
tinual endeavour to purge the Hkifez text has convmced me that we can be hopeful 
on all the main jxnnts 

The work should, however, be done in such a manner as to be ojien in every 
detail to inspccuon and verification at any tunc No mans judgment upon any 
point concerning Haafez can be taken for granted even if he hapjiens to be right. 
Furthermore, new material may, and prdiably will subsequently become available, 
and the work should be so arranged as to allow this new material to be added in 
Its proper place without doubt or delay, and to receive due criucal treatment, so that 
the resulung modification of the text (if any) may be effected in due course 

One other fundamental point is that no scienufic research work, while suil in its 
laboratory phase, belongs to the general public The work should be allowed to go 
on as scientific method dictates, and the result published for what it is worth Even 
then the general public (which can never be hustled profitably, if at all) should not 
be exjiectra to appreciate it immediately, but should be allowed to take its own time 
to get acquainted with the new facts, or, if this should turn out to be the case, with 
the old facts presented in a new fashion 

It seems Jo me that the cnucal work on the text of Hkkfez (or, for that matter, 
any Persian poet) may be divided mto two quite separate stages 

i a) The collecUon and the classification of the material 
b) The sifung of the material thus collected, in order to separate the wheat from 
the cnafi 

My estimate is that this work mvolves the writmg of a book of not less than four 


* The authenuc poems of Hkkfez come to about four thousand and five hundred 
disUchs (or couplets, called in Persian beyts) Out of these, tome two hundred 
have remained immune from all corrupUon 

t This occurs almost exclusively in the case of the masnaviis of Hkkfez, which 
are extremely important, and of which there are two mam groups 

(а) The aihuu ye vahshii group, wntttn to the metreo-- - 11 u I o - and 

( б ) The skkqii nkkroe group, written to the metre u — |u — 11 u — |u- 
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thousand large pam, but that the results will more than justify the pains The 
purified k so very difierent from, and better than, the present one diat 

he can without undue exaggeration be considered to be altogetliK another Our 
whole conception of his mind, his art, and even his hie-^story will be fundamentally 
changed, and the world will be permanently enriched by at least four hundred and 
fi^ of the profoundest, sweetest sonnets written by man I have the impression 
that upon thie publication of an adequate translation of the true Whhtez the world 
will reahze that the sonnets of Hiifez are definitely more charming than the odes 
of Horace 

To return to the details of the practical question, the very first task of the textual 
crinc to Hiltfez is to compile a complete variorum edition of his wnungs Those 
who lecaK that it took Dr Howard Furness forty-three years to compile a variorum 
edition Shakespeare may be hable to lose hope, but there is really no cause for 
alarm H^ez is a much smaller book, and one year is by no means too long for 
the compilation of the complete variorum edibon of his works 

Another very simple but important point to bear m mind is that the HilMez text 
IS composed of a number of sonnets, each sonnet is composed of a number of 
disuchs, and, lastly, each distich is composed of a number of words The compiler 
has thus to deal with three different umts of poetic speech — the sonnet, the disuch 
and the word Consequently, what he has to compile is 

1 All the sonnets attributed to Hiifez 

2 All the distichs attributed to each sonnet, and 

3 All the variants attributed to each disQch 

But compilation is not all He should devise a system of signs to show which of 
his sources contained (and, therefore, which of them did not) 

(a) Every one of the sonnets attributed to H^afez 

(£) Every one of the distichs attributed to each sonnet, and 

M Every one of the variants attributed to each disbch 

Furthermore, as this is primarily and almost exclusively a handbook for the 
specialists who want to contmue the criacai work on the text of Haafez, the variants, 
for one thmg, should be so arranged that the student may see at a glance 

(a) Whemer there are any variants for any parucular part of the text attributed 
to Hiifez, and 

(b) If so, how many, and what they are 

Therefore it seems imperative to me that the variants should be placed not in the 
footnotes to the pages, or anywhere on the margin, or at the end of the book, but 
immediately below the pertinent part of the basic text This inevitably tends to 
enlarge the size of the variorum ediUon, but that seems to me to be the only prac 
ticable way of applying the saentific method to this initial stage of the work, and 
of economizing the energy and the time of people who should refer, with a serious 
purpose, to the variorum Hi^ez 

A rough estimate is that about 850 sonnets, 10 odes, too fragments, 250 quatrains 
and 350 masnavu disUchs, together with a few score disuchs of poetry in various 
other forms, will become available for subsequent treamient The whole will 
amount to about 10,000 disuchs, to which must be added the nearly 20,000 variants 
The variorum ediUon itself will be a book of about 900 pages, approximately one 
fourth, in size, of the whole book treatmg of the text of Haafez 

These 10,000 disuchs and 20,000 variants will form the material which the tea 
Uial enue of Hikfez must be prepared to start to correct 
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HEALTH AND EDUCATION IN THE NEW TURKEY 

By Bay Ndzhet Baba 

(The author is a leading member of the Turkish Press Association ) 

I YOUTH TRAINING 

In attempting to describe the effort to attain a physically as well as menully sound 
generauon we must ask the reader to bear m mind that again in this field several 
agencies are simultaneously brought to bear in any co-ordinated scheme for the 
development of youth 

Primarily the Mimster of Public Education takes under his zgis the care of the 
school age groups, as well as of students attending the higher educational insutu 
tions 1 here is, working under this Mimster, a General Director of Physical Educa 
tion, to whose department is entrusted the duty of imtiating and coordmating indi 
vidual and collective efforts in physical activity, centring mainly round sports 
The effort to increase facilities, in the way of gymnasiums, playing fields, stadiums, 
and club houses, to provide games masters, trainers and coaches is also entrusted to 
this Government b^y The third agency is the Halk Evlcri,” the Peoples 
Houses The fourth agency, or rather combination of agencies, are certain other 
responsible groups whicm will be dealt with later 

Let us first consider Physical Education m the schools and the higher educational 
mstituuons From igo8, when the Constitutional regime was inaugurated, until a 
year or so after the advent of the Republican era in 1933, the policy lor physical cul 
ture wavered between a combination of the Swedish, the Danish, the German 
systems and the institution of games of skill, field sports, and athleucs 

The inherent love of the Turk for outdoor life, his zeal to distinguish himself 
in feats of skill and strength, and his natural disinclination for rcgimentauon, drill 
and spectacular gymnasocs, led to the final adoption of the present policy 

Undoubtedly this policy appears to provide the most suitable means of national 
development in accordance with our national traits and characteristics, hence the 
administfators chose sports and games as the prinapal agencies of the physical and 
moral development of the youth of Turkey For the younger children in the elemen 
tary schools Swedish exercises are arranged, but outdoor games are greatly encour 
agra and opportuniues provided for them In the period of secondary education 
organized games and sports constitute, by far, the most prominent part of the 
curriculum of physical activity Swedish gymnastics and drill are also given by 
trained instructors Light athletic traimng is also introduced at this period, but age 
limitations are carefully borne in mind 

In the colleges and umversities and other higher educational institutions major 
sports such as association football, basketball, and athleucs of all types are the most 
encouraged forms of physical activity 

College and university sports are dealt with separately in another part of this 
arUcle These naturally are voluntary, yet it is to be borne in mind that physical 
educauon is compulsory in all the spools except for students who are physically 
unfit 

An annual, or in some cases bi annual, physical examinauon is held m the schools, 
and pupils are well cared for m the matter of health and physical well being Nearly 
all me larger schools are equipped with ample faciliues and coaches Much, of 
course, remains to be done, but me necessary measures are not bemg neglected, and 
It IS hoped that soon all difficulues will be overcome 

Both among the younger school-children and the youth attendmg their higher 
studies as well as among the youth who have left school and are working m the 
pofessions and trades, mere is an inextmgmshable zeal for sports, a fact which in 
Itself facilitates the work of the Department of Physical Culture 
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In both the higher institutions of learning and in the schools for the TOune the 
tendency is towards the recreational form of physical activity and receives rail official 
encouragement There is a lack of instructors and trainers for modern sports and 
athletics, but the Gazi Institute of Teacher Training at Ankara is now rapidly satis 
fying the need by incorporatmg in its curriculum a full course for the training of 
games masters and physical instructors In the matter of equipment many schools 
are not yet sausfactorily provided with indoor gymnasiums, but as the weather in 
Turkey is not severe, games and other physical activities can be conducted m the 
open air nine months in the year 

Furthermore, it is only on account of the world war which broke out in 1939 
and the consequent diversion of effort and thought into other channels that an 
Institute of Physical Education could not be opened, this had been planned to tram 
coaches for athletics and instructors for the schools and athletic clubs 

At the head of the Department of Physical Education in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction there is a very able man, one of the author’s oldest friends, who himself 
has been an outstanding athlete, and who fully appreciates the necessity of the 
physical training of our youth on the lines generally accepted throughout the world 
There is every reason to believe that the schools, colleges, and the universities of the 
country have now definitely adopted the recreational system in physical education, 
there is no fear, when one considers the natural inclinations of the youth along those 
very lines, of a reversion to other methods of physical training The Physical and 
Scout Department, to give it its correct name, in the Ministry of Public Education, 
IS also entrusted with the task of organizing and controlling the Boy Scout and the 
Girl Guide movement, which was introduced into the country shortly after the visit 
to Istanbul of the late I^rd Baden Powell about 1912 

The movement immediately took root among the youth of Turkey and is today 
one of the essential factors in promoting out-of door activity and that desirable spirit 
of chivalry and brotherhood for which it stands in the education of the adolescent 
An annual festival of the Scouts and Guides takes place in Ankara on May 19, 
on this date, too, all centres in Turkey celebrate Youth Day, ’ a day always looked 
forward to in the national life So keen are the young people and their parents in 
the Scout Movement that parents will go to great expense in providing their sons 
and daughters with the best Scout equipment It is, I think, the lure of the out 
door life which raises this enthusiasm The efforts of the Ministry in this direction 
really merit praise, and the results achieved justify their action in the matter 

The Ministry of Public Instruction also organizes summer camps for boys and 
girls in the summer resorts, notably near suitable beaches, where sea sports may be 
indulged in Thousands of youngsters and usually children of parents with limited 
means go to diese summer camps, and so obtain chances which would otherwise not 
be open to them 

The intramural and intercollegiate sports and athletics are also sponsored and 
gready emphasized by the Physical Department of the Ministry and regular athletic 
events Football, basketball, volleyball and other matches are a regular feature of 
the school programme 


Directorate General of Physical Education 
Associated with the efforts of the Ministry of Public Education is the Directorate 
General of Physical Education, which was created in 1937 This is entrusted with 
the development of large scale plans and has extensive authority in establishing play- 
ing grounds, gymnasiums and all the faciliues for the enlargement and extension 
of the physical activity of the youth 

This Directorate-General supervises, coordinates, and regulates physical educa 
bon and sports generally throughout Turkey 

Jn the schools its achvibes are limited to joint consultauon with other groups on 
matters of pohey It is felt best for school and college sports and athletics to be 
separated from outside acbvibes 

The law inshtubng the Directorate-General of Physical Educauon stated in 
general terms these pnnaples It can be summarized as implementing and supple- 
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meoting the already exuteat lervioea and faaliOet which had been already united 
under a central fedwation of all die sports and athletic clubs m die country 

The Government m instituting this Directorate-General did not aim at any mtem 
of regimentation of the youth, according to certam European standards, nor had it 
any other mtention than to forward the healthy and frn development of Turkish 
children and youth 

It has in no way chan«d the general policy of the physical development of the 
youth accordmg to hberd and democratic principles, nor has it hampered or re- 
stricted club and assoaation mitiauve On the contrary, by material support and 
consultative and advisory assistance, the Directorate-General of Physical Iwucation 
IS rendering great assistance to the assoaates already established and encouraging 
the founding of new ones 

As a wide reaching remedial mettsure. Local Authorities, such as the municipals 
ties and administrative executives, have been vested with a vanety of powers for 
aiding physical training and recreational games and occupations withm mese areas 
A considerable part of the mumapal and local provinaal revenues goes towards 
the upkeep and the estabhshment of playgrounds, gymnasiums and {daces for 
recreation 

Governor-generals, governors, township and district sub-governors and directors 
— as distnct governors are called — collatxu'ate with the central authority m the 
development of a generation which is mentally sound and physically fit Voluntary 
effort IS so co-ordinated with central aid that it greatly facilitates groups of indi 
viduals opening clubs and such institutions, and in running them 

The Directorate-General of Physical Education in formulating its general {Xilicy 
decided that when it took over the existmg official facilities were inadequate to 
meet the demand of the situation 

Thus the greatest use may be made of the clubs, associauons and leagues by 
helping them financially to increase the faaliues they can offer Part payment of 
trainers’ expenses, contribution towards ground exjienses and other such assistance 
has proved gready beneficial 

’The two main shortcomings and consequendy the princi{>al concern of the 
Directorate-General are the increase of playing fields and gymnasiums and of trained 
instructors Though in three years great strides have been made, the Institute for 
Higher Studies in Physical Education, provided for by law, will only be (xissible 
when peace is once more established 'This institute is designed to provide us with 
the necessaiy trained personnel for all purposes Other measures, however, to meet 
the demand are not being neglected Short courses in physical traimng for those 
desirous of taking up physical educauon as a profession, and also refresher courses 
for those already in the field are frequendy conducted to the benefit of all concerned 
The Directorate-General incor{K>rates all tyfies of physical activity in its pro- 
gramme, from minor s{X]rts and light athletics to swimming, gymnastics and major 
sports The programme to be applied is decided u|>on by the National Advisory 
Council of Physical Education, a body chosen from among those who have wide 
knowledge and exfierience in physiciu education and adiMcs These men are 
chosen partly by the Prime Minister for dieir knowledge m the {iroblems involved 
and partly by the Ministry of Public Education of National Defence, and of Health 
Other Ministries are also represented on the Council in an advisory cajiacity but 
with the right of voting It is the business of the Council to make decisions on 
matters of (Xilicy and on grants of financial aid, as well as to attend to the formula 
bon of rules and regulabons govermng clubs, associauons and leagues 

The Directorate^neral is financeo by a grant made in the State budget to cover 
all Its expenditure, including the salanes of its officials and exfierts 

The technical branches are divided mto “ Federaoons,” such as the “Football 
Federauon ’* or the “ Athleuc Federauon ” whose duty is respeettvely to co-ordinate 
football and athleuc acbvity throughout the country Under the Directorate- 
General are also co-ordinated the various other officers, such as the heads of die 
Pubhcations and Physical Fitness propaganda dejiartments, and those whose con- 
cern IS the construcuon and upkeep ot me playing fields, gymnasiums, etc Much 
attention is beine eiven to cteaune in the mind m the public a realization 
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of the naoanal and penonal value of phyatcal education and sporta But qiecial 
attention u paid to measures directed to developing a sports-muded youth The 
moral value to be derived from out-of-doors activities is never lost sight of, and 
hence there is no over-emphasu on competitions “ Sport for Sport’s sake ” is the 
motto, and playing the game according to the rules is the point most keenly 
emphasized 

The actual policy and die efforts made to bring Turkish youth abreast with 
modern conceptions of physical trainmg and recreational activity have been con- 
cisely summarized by Ismet Inonu m the following words 

“ Those who present stadiums and ^mnasiums to the youth of Turkey are bent 
on extending such facilities for ph3rsicaT fitness to every corner of the country It is 
their endeavour to train the young generation, the future administrators of the 
country, in the open fields and with die spirit of the open air " 

But these are far more than words of encouragement from Ismet Inonu, they 
really express concisely the pnnciples behind the programme adopted for the train 
ing of the youth This training must necessarily be based on the ideological concepts 
of the new Turk^ Considering that these concepts are directed towards a free 
and unhampered development of all the better qualities of the younger generation, 
physical traming and sports have no ulterior motives, but represent an end m them- 
selves — ^namely, physical well being and the development of moral character, 
attributes which can best be expressed as “sportsmanship ’ 

Considenng that in all their history the Turks have always adhered to the highest 
ideals of sportsmanship and considenng that the Turkish people s conception of 
physical training has always turned towards games of skill, horsemanship, hunting, 
wresthng, etc, the new programme of physical education could not have been 
systematized into anything resembling mihtary drill 

In all the efforts to bnng Turkey abreast of modern views, Turkey s leaders in 
physical training have been led by the natural inclinations, the natural traits and 
character of the Turkish nation 

The formauon of clubs and the holding of athletic meetings date back to the 
time of the formation of the Constitution m 1908 

The British residents in Istanbul and Izmir about that time introduced associa- 
tion football, and the two American colleges, the Robert College in Istanbul and the 
International College in Izmir, were largely instrumental in introducing athletics 
From the veiv beginning both these forms of athletic activities appealed strongly to 
Turkish youth 

From that time onwards clubs, associations, and leagues have been springing up 
all over the country, especially in the more duckly populated areas Today Turkey 
can tightly boast of a health consaousness, a sports-minded and fitness-seeking youth, 
as fond of outdoor games and outdoor life as any healthy Englishman or American 
Among other central or local agenaes contributing to physical education and 
training and to sports generally, the Halkevleri and die People’s Party should be 
mentioned 

A characteristic of the Party is that whatever appears to it to be an item con 
tnbuting to national reconstruction and progress is at once championed by the 
People’s Party Such has been the case with sports and physical education 

The Party conducts surveys and makes investigations, with a view to aiding 
their revival — into the old Turkish sports of archery, and equestrian javelin throw- 
ing, specialists have studied with a view to the revival of kill? kalkan, which is a 
form of fencing, but a shorter weapon is used than the modern ep^, and a shield of 
steel IS earned This sport is infinitely more spectacular when skilfully performed 
than any other of the Turkish sports, present day or anaent Material help is being 
extended by the Party in keeping these old sports alive where they have not fallen 
into obLvion 

The Party is especuUy mterested in the revival of the ideals of sports m the 
rural distncts and villages The idea that a Turkish village wedding is incomplete 
unless there is a wresthng bout finds full support in the Party circles, and so vilugei 
are bemg supphed widh wrestling mats and other equipment r^uired for this national 
sport 
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For such assistance the party assigns yearly a fund which is allocated in monetary 
grants and material assistance to clubs, and especially to those which are mterested 
in the revival of rural sports Among other encouragements sponsored by the Party 
are trophy cups, medals and similar awards to competitors who distingmsh them 
selves m sport 

Clubs and sport organizations, controlled and aided though they may be by 
Government and Party, are at the same time patromzed by the majority of the 
people Monthly membership subscriptions, donations, and local grants do much 
to cover the club expenses 

As Turkish sports are purely amateur — with perhaps the exception of a linuted 
amount of professional wrestling — Turkey has to face few of the problems of sport 
which confront certain other countries 

Football matches and wrestling competitions attract huge crowds, and all classes 
are so interested that they will go to some expense to attend matches, even though it 
means time and money to go to other towns and villages There are naturally- club 
fans who follow every competition in the keenest way, and in hotly contested 
matches the cheering is comparable with that of an English League football match 
or a World Series baseball game 

Some of the favourite football clubs have a following of thirty to forty thousand 
supporters, and league championship matches, as well as internauonal matches, 
attract very large crowds 

Wrestling competitions, basketball games and athletic meetings are also popular 
attractions At seaside towns and villages swimming and rowing, and, to a some 
what limited extent, yachting, are favourite sports in the summer season 

In all branches of sports and athletics local associations arc affiliated to the Inter- 
national Amateur Federation, which demands strict observance of the rules of the 
amateur status International matches are encouraged and Turkey s record in the 
international sphere of sport, though not outstanding, has its high lights 

There has been a regular Balkan Olympiad, arranged between Turkey, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, and Yugoslavia The plan worked excellently until 
the advent of the war, and great benefit was derived from the establishment of 
friendship between the youth of these Balkan countries 

Meetings were held annually, each of the participating countries taking its turn 
to be the host 

The idea of these local Olympiads was first sponsored by the Turkish Federation 
of Sports, and was so generally accepted throughout the whole of the Balkans that 
when the war is over we do not doubt that the ‘ Balkan Games,’ as we called them, 
will once more be resumed to continue to serve their good purpose of bringing the 
neighbouring youth closer together in bonds of sportsmanship and in those conse 
quent friendships of that lasting nature, which is, in our opinion, the greatest value 
to be derived from any sport 

A word or two here would not be out of place, on the patronage given by 
Turkey's leaders in the matter of sports and games 

The national chief, Ismet Inonu, takes a great personal interest in horse racing 
and IS himself a first-class horseman, almost every day he may be seen riding on 
the hills that surround Ankara 

But It IS not racing alone that he patronizes, he thoroughly enjoys watching a 
football match, an athletic meeting, or a cross-country race 

His two sons are proving to be as keen sportsmen as their father Though they 
follow the regular studies in the Turkish schools, they find time for all the available 
sports Not only are both these two young men good horsemen, but they can be 
seen driving a light car, nding a motor cycle, taking part in tennis tournaments, or 
going off early on a snowy morning wiffi their skis on their shoulders to enjoy a 
morning s sport on the slopes of the mountains bordering Ankara 

Sukru Saracoglu, the Turkish foreign secretary, is a most ardent enthusiast of foot- 
ball and, indeed, of most games, he has been known to go from Ankara to Istanbul 
for the week-end mainly, it was suspected, to watch a hotly contested football game. 
Sukru Saracoglu must, it is populvly mooted, be either in bed ill — fortunately a 
rare occurrence— or away from town, if he is not to be seen m the grandstand at 
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least half an hour before a race, an athletic meet or a football match commences 
Very much the same may be said of Ah Rana Tarhan, the Minister of Customs and 
Monopolies, of General KSzim &zalp, Chief of the General Staff, and mdeed of 
most of the prominent public men at the helm of the Turkish State 

This patronage is not }ust a pro forma attendance, merely for the sake of encour- 
agement These men get as much enjoyment out of watchmg those games as do the 
actual pamapants 

People who study lists of international recuids may wonder about the standard 
of our performances, smce the Turks are so keen on modern sports They may 
ask whether the Turks have approached any world records, or whether they have 
recently equalled any of their erstwhile world champion wrestlers, like Kara ^med, 
Kurd Dereh, Koca Yusuf or Madrah Hahl, that ‘ Terrible Turk ’ To such 
inquiries we tcply that we have reason to be proud of our modern exponents 
of the game Ine Turkish wrestling team, employing the Greco-Roman style — the 
real Turkish wrestling is free style— came out first of all the Balkan countries in 
all the SIX annual tournaments between 1934 and 1939 Italy, France and Russia also 
have been beaten by the Turkish teams at the several international matches which 
have taken place 

Finland — the father of European wrestling — ^has also been beaten by Turkish 
teams both in Finland and in Turkey, both in the free and in the Greco-Roman 
styles We naturally do not mean to suggest that the Turks have not had their 
defeats Sweden, for example, in 1936 put up a team quite equal to ours, and our 
men did not prove very successful in Germany, but, unless the rough has to be taken 
with the smooth, sportsmanship loses much of its value, and certainly we have 
learnt much from our set backs 

Yasar, a young lad from Istanbul, won the first prize in the Olympic Games in 
Berlin, 1936, in the 61 kilo class, and Ahmed won me third place in free-style com 
petition at the same meet 

Another wrestler named Yasar and a certain Mustafa, both Anatolian lads, com 
peting in the Greco-Roman style, won the European championships at 66 and 76 
kilos, respectively, at Oslo in 1939 

Wrestling is in Turkey much as football is in England, and both the public and 
the wrestlers themselves show much less interest in international contests than in 
the national championships m which rivalry and competition are of the very keenest 

At the International Horse Shows the Turkish team of riders has come out with 
high honours in Italy, France, Britain, and Ireland A Turkish team won the com 
petition for the Mussolini cup in Rome, as well as many individual events But in 
horsemanship, too, local compeations count more among the people than the inter 
national events, and so no absolute criteria of comparison between Turkish horse 
raanship and that of other nations is available 

But the fact stands out clearly that none of the historic love of the Turk for the 
horse and equestrian sports has in any way diminished 

So inherent is this love that it shows itself m the President and appears, too, in 
almost every villager 

The President knows this well, and, apart from the personal pleasure and exer 
cise he gets from his horses, he gives his patronage to horse racing for the benefit of 
the nation and the amusement of the masses Even during those days when Inonu 
was advised by his doctors to avoid strenuous nding, he could be seen going down 
through the paddock behind his house and into the stables quite early in the morn 
ing just to get a short, brisk canter on his favourite thorou^bred So keen is the 
President on both nding and racing that there is scarcely a race meeting which 
takes place m Ankara which he misses 

In association football the Turkish national team has played many mternational 
matches, some m the European capitals and others in Ankara and Istanbul 
Naturally there have been some successes and many failures, but there is event 
promise that Turkish football will with proper coaching and frequent contact witn 
good European teams, especially with English teams, prove itself capable of a high 
standard Before 1939 Imkish teams regularly visited European countries, includ- 
ing Soviet Russia, and return visits were made to Turkey at fluent mtervals 
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In athletics there u lUll much to be desired in the perfor m a n ces of our young 
men, but progress is bemg made, and m the opmion of mcperts it will not be long 
before Turlciui adilctes will be able to acqmt themselves well at all the inter 
national competitions In long-distance running, the high )un^ and the weight 
throwmg events is the progress especially marked, and m these events the national 
records of Turkey are either on a par or fall little below the performances of other 
countries 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDIAN CENSUS 
By T C Hodson 

I Census of India, 1941 
{Prepared Ay M W M Ycatts) 

Eveey Ambassador, even the most silent, must expect curious people to disregard 
diplomatic privilege and peer into the contents of ms luggage, and most carefully 
when they are warned to expect the happy combination of elegance, efihaency and 
economy They may not find all they wanted and hoped to find, for times are hard 
They will find in this Report a tale of difficulties overcome, of toil and sweat and the 
result of the happy mterest taken by India in its census, where the people are far 
sounder than a p^usal of the Press and of speeches would imply Here is no 
parusan association, for care was taken to secure an impartial cmlection of facts 
Indeed, only m localized urban areas in the north were definite corrupuons ob- 
served ” The census was not taken simultaneously all over India on one selected 
night, but over a period of days with full opportunities for inspection and check 
It IS pointed out that ‘ India has at her disposal a most powerful informational 
system if she cares to use and develop It ” Economics were necessary, but, as so often 
happens, they increased efficiency by simplification and the use of modern methods 
Minor enquiries were started and sumulated and will m time add to knowledge of 
the economic posiuon and of true specific fertihty rates There is, as the census 
shows, a wide recognmon in India of avic duty whereby every a&zcn is concerned 
direcdy with the work in hand In this field the Indian States, so often held up to 
scorn as backward monuments of a long past age, showed keen interest and gave 
active support to schemes devised to ensure continuity and to relate vital statistics to 
the conditions of the countryside Methods are suggested which should go far to 
remove the subjective element from the census and statistical field in India and nd it 
of Its heavy crop of tares 

In the ten years from 1931 India proper has added over 50 milhons to its popula- 
tion and the cities and towns with 100,000 or more inhabitants — ^now 58 compared 
with 35 m 1931 — have increased from 91 to 16 5 million, a nse of 81 per cent 
City life, we are told, has begun really to appeal to the ordinary middle-class or lower 
middleelass Indian because ‘ for the first ume accommodation within his means 
and to his taste has become available ” Industrialism, too, has a great efiect m this. 
The education quesuon, too, is a powerful influence, ‘ for the best education is avail- 
able only in the cities. Elsewhere it is sometimes not available at all, and in a country 
like India, where the middle classes attach so much value to education, ffiis is a 
powerful mfluence Indeed, the topic of urban development m India deserves 
careful attention, for die past knew great urban centres m the north whose mark 
has been made on the soaal order of India » 

An mteresting table— XIV— shows the variation m population of selected tribes. 
Most of them are increasing in numbers The matnlmeal tribes m Assam are 
doing well, so too are the blaw-skmned tnbes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau The fall 
m the numbers of die haughty Toda has been checked, but what has happened to the 
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Saoras of Madnu, etc^ wlio are 167,000 fewer than in 1931? The Shin* of Kaihimr, 
whose mother-tongue belongs to ^e Dard group of Indo-European languages, seem 
to have sufiered m number^ but frmn Kaaiunu comes the explanation that “ bad 
the figures fw the Gilgit Agency been available the percentage increase would 
probably have been about the same percentage increase tor the whole population ” 
Possibly the Kukis of Assam have been abswbed into other communities, but they 
were a nomadic people, like buds building dieir nests here one yev and far away 
the next 

The populabon— 389 nuUiont — is spread over 1,581,410 square miles British 
India has 865,446 square miles and the States and Agencies occupy 715,964 square 
miles In round figures 395 millions hve in British India, of whom 358 nulhons hve 
m villages In the States there are 93 milhons, of whom 13 millions live m towns and 
81 millions in villages, 301 tmilions are males and 188 milhons females There are 
relatively fewer females than m 1931 fm every 1,000 males there are now 935 as 
against 940 m 1931 The ratio is lower m British India than m the States, where 
the ratio is what it was m 1931 There are areas m Briush India and m the States 
where there are more females than males Table XVI shows, m columns 9 and 10, 
densmes in 1941 and 1931 by districts Reference has been made to the great increase 
in the population of Indian cities. Of the 58 Indian aties 18 arc in the States, 
Hyderabad having risen by 373,000 m ten years The density of population may be 
aflected by soaal and economic factors, and by the sum total of agricultural condi- 
aons in which rainfall and irrigation play a very great part, while in most of the 
more densely populated tracts rice is the predominant aop In Delhi — 594*square 
miles — the density is 1,599 ^ ^ square mile Next comes Cochm with 953, then 
Iravancore with 793, and then Bengal with 779 to the square mile The Bengal 
hgures mclude Calcutta, Hooghly and Howrah At the other end comes Baluchistan 
with 4 to the square mile Jaisalmer has now got 6 to the square mile 

There are areas where the pressure of the populaaon on the means of subsistence 
has assumed the proportions m a serious menace It was pointed out m 1931 that 
the cultivaung classes generally lack the capital required for the exteiuion of culu 
vation beyond the existmg margm, particularly where the cultivation praebsed is 
already dependent on a somewhat problemaucal rainfall Mechamcal improvements 
are a doubtful palliauve, though no such doubt attaches to biological improvements 
cnabhng a better crop to be obtained from a smaller area The trends in the growth 
of the population of India are shown in the map by percentage variations ‘ In fact, 
we have in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal two swarming areas The Sikh has 
followed the water East Bengal has a practically unfailing water supply and the 
river floods have a healthy and cleansing influence as well In other areas the rate 
of mcrease is less than 10 per cent , and the man referred to should be compared 
with the large map showing forests, irrigation and water power There are hydro- 
electric mstallations not marked, whi^ indicate the importance of small scale 
installations serving limited or speaal areas The imagmabon is struck, the cheque 
books are opened oy great schemes for the production of electrical power, but the 
example of thrifty France may be studied with advantage, for there many small 
villages on the banks of the rivers and canals have cheap electric hght generated by 
turbines erected at proper pomts Mony a mickle makes a muckle ’ 

It IS an advantage to have the commumty made the basis of calculation, for when 
region was the dtmnmg factor, “ the attitude of an enumerator m dealing with this 
dif&ult question was mevitably in many cases to treat anything as Hindu which 
was obviously not Christian or Muslim ’ , but here caution is necessary, for m fact 
m one way the less spoken about the census the better, for the b|;t statistics are not 
the result of pressure or convulsion, they should appear as an unnoticed phenomenon ’ 

The quahty of hteracy is not a matter for die rough and ready methods of the 
census. 'Ihere has been great improvement, and * muw of this is due to influences 
like the wireless. When you have pidilic broadcasts to which people hsten it u 
certam that not all the ilhterate listeners will remain content just to be told a 
democratic system based on heads is incompatable with a predommant illiteracy, and 
some credit must be given to a sorting of consciousness among the people themselves 
that the features do not go together ’ 
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It IS a wise saying that “there is a limit on what can be imposed above, but, 
broadly speaking, no limit to what can be built from below ” The malaria map of 
India, comparedwitb the density map and that of the forests and irrigation, tens a 
tale of Its own and ought to gam a valuable ally for the Public Health Commissioner 
Caution again is urged, since the methods or standards of collection of vital statistics 
vary widely as between different parts of the sub^ontmenL “A figure m itself 
means nothing, it may be a fact, a reasonable approximation, a guess, an error- 
even for that matter a he ” As Whitehead puts it, ‘ there is no valid inference from 
mere mathematics to concrete nature " 

There is plenn of thought in this Report m spite of the troubles which beset the 
Commissioner Illness, transfer to other most urgent work in connecnon with the 
war, and the discontmuity of census work made it impossible for all the projects 
seething m an mgemous mmd to be earned to completion Anthropological dis- 
cussions have gone, but it would be interesting to know how strong is the posiuon of 
the caste order, which used to exert a vital i^uencc on the growth and distribution 
of the population ” Is it still true that the trend of the practice — of widow marriage — 
IS to contract rather than to expand? Has the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1930 
had any appreciable efiect on the fertility of the population? India — ^we are told else 
where (MeSiane and Mankind, Sorsby, p 98) — with its enormous expanse of territory 
and Its teeming millions with their great diversity of customs, has been the centre ci 
much field work on the value of difierent diets Southern India — with its hard 
headed population — ^Icads the way m pulmonary tuberculosis, leprosy, ben ben, gastric 
and dkodenal ulcer, and is close to Bengal in diarrhoea and dysentery Dietary 
customs, agricultural conditions, staples, surely come into play, and smee fertihty is 
affected by marriage rules, some knowledge of the working of these rules under 
present conditions is necessary to a full understanding of the Ambassador s bag The 
language quesuon is difficult, yet there are, or were, 225 different languages in India 
and a wide bilingualism Even the great Linguisnc Survey ol India had to leave un 
touched an important part of the sub-continent India is indebted to the States for 
the full operations carried out by them 


II Census or Jammu and Kashmir, 1941 
(Prepared by Captain R G Wreford) 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir is the largest Indian State, with an area of 
84,471 square miles * Its population was 4,021,616, of whom 414,435 were classed 
as urban About mne times as many are rural ’ Muslims form over 77 per cent 
and Hindus over 20 per cent The Gujjars are no longer nomadic by inclination — 
except the Bakarwal secdon, who keep large herds of sheep and goats and some 
buffaloes and cattle, and cultivate land at an alntude well above the ordinary levels, 
and do a great deal of damage to the forests m the process They are decreasing m 
numbers and rank low in hteracy Here we are remmded that social customs are 
bound to have some effect on the rate of increase of populadon, certainly those re- 
ladng to marriage, divorce and re marriage It is probable that the customs of the 
various elements of the populadon, as much as any other factors, account for the 
variadons m the mcrease of the four mam commumnes of the State The social 
customs of the Sikhs provide favourable condiuons The expenses connected with 
the marriage ceremony are not unduly high There is httle caste restnedon, the 
pardes have considerable freedom of selecdon, widow remarriage is recognized, 
purdah is not pr^dsed The Sikhs are monogamous, which is important where 
there is a deficie^y of females The Muslims have no caste restricdons and the 
pardes enjoy considerable freedom of selecdon if they be of mature age Divorce is 
recognized and the re marriage of widows approved " 

The customs prevalent among Hindus are not so conduave to an increase The 


* India, Table I, gives Kashmir 82,259 square miles and Hyderabad 82,313 If the 
area claim^ m die Kashmir Report, 8^71 square miles, is correct (p 72, Table I), 
then Kashmir is the largest Indian State 
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expenses, connected with mairiage are usually heavy, caste restrictions are consider' 
able, frei^om of selection is unusual, the marriage of immature boys and girls was the 
rule rather than the exception before the passing of the Infant Marriage Act, which 
IS likely to operate in favour of a larger rate of increase especially in the Mushm 
and Hindu commimiues As to the small increase m the Buddhist community, 
the pracuce of polyandry is sufiScient explanation in itself Add to this the fact 
that It IS customary for every family to dedicate at least one of its younger sons to a 
monastery to become a monk and at least one girl to become a chomo or nun and to 
live a life of celibacy In fact, it is the nature of the country which has probably 
given rise to the practice of polyandry and the dedication of boys and girls to the 
monasteries The country cannot support an increasing population in existing 
conditions 

Agriculture is of prime importance, and it is to be regretted that the statistics for 
the means of livelihood are not more reliable (p 230) They show a large number of 
persons taking rent and not cultivating, more than the numbers of the tenant culti 
vators and agricultural labourers together Legislative action has been taken to 
restrict the peasants' powers to alienate his land heritage, but the extravagance and 
improvidence of the peasant militate against substantial improvement Not only have 
the conditions of land tenure and life been improved in the last two decades, but 
active steps have been taken to use science and modern technique Successful types 
of local rice and wheat have been obtained by pure line ’ methods Selected seed 
is distributed Demonstrations are given, agriculmral shows held, and booklets 
issued free In parts dung has to be used as fuel and artificial fertilizers are too dear 
for the peasant, so that the soil is impoverished Coal exists in one district and may 
help, but afforestation of denuded areas by quick growing trees to be used as fuel is 
recommended Fruit g' owing is of great importance and much has been done and 
money spent to destroy pests, the Scale and the Aphis A reorganized Veterinary 
Department is doing good work by maintaining and developing cattle breeding 
centres and by issuing vaccines produced in the Department s laboratory to protect 
cattle against rinderpest £ggs are consumed at the rate of five a year, so mat in 
poultry keeping there is room for expansion Sheep breeding gets due attenuon 
Co-operative Societies are encouraged and their aim in many cases 15 to improve 
village sanitation, reduce expenses, check harmful customs, to get better farming, 
removal of adult illiteracy, to remove debt, but many join to get something for 
nothing and loans without interest or intention to repay Marketing, too, is studied, 
but there are several local different standards of weights and measures and there is 
opposioon to suggested improvements 

To the agriculturahst irrigation is most important, and here the record is good 
New projects have been completed, old canals improved and extended While 100 
per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated in the Frontier Districts, elsewhere less 1$ 
thus helped and the general percentage is 35 per cent of the cultivated area In the 
mountainous tracts, so Colonel Lorimer says, * channels to bring water from where 
It IS available, often miles away, are designed with preasion and executed with great 
resource and ingenuity, often Ming earned on revetted or gallened aqueducts across 
cliff faces " 

Important improvements have been made in roads, many dangerous corners have 
been reduced and roads surfaced with tar To secure an all weather motor service 
in all districts to the chief centres will involve much work In the State the percent- 
age of the cultivable area is now 5 6 per cent and the density of population is not 
high (48 for the whole State, varying from 5 in the Frontier Distncts to 376 in 
Jammu) 

All the forests have been brought under regular working plans Sericulture is 
being developed by the State Tourism and trout streams attract many visitors, who 
thus support many small industries But science has been called in to point the way 
to the manufacture of drugs and the cultivation of pmthrum, and newsprint may 
soon be produced Hydro-electnc develt^ments are oeing planned The decay m 
the Central Asian trade through Leh may be due to the uck of stable government 
and the hosbhty of elements m the Sm Kiaog Province of China Useftl measures 
have been taken to reduce unemployment, and the list of the measures under con- 
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templaaou shows a very high degree of statesmanship Educatian should start— so 
It was held — widi dbe essential minimum and to centre round the appropriate forms 
of craft work as required to equip persons for mtelhgeot auzenshm We hear 
Adult Education, of Refresher Courses for teachers and Traimng Colleges, of pro- 
vision of public libraries, and of the construcuon of school buildings By 1941, 3,4^ 
adult hteracy centres had been opened and over 60,000 male smults were undv 
instruction 

The scnpt and language controversy has beenssettled by the rule that the common 
medium of instruction would be simple Urdu and the Persian and Devanagri scnpts, 
both taught and used, students having their choice Kashmiri, which Grierson 
assigns to the Dardic group (the purest form of which is Shina), has been greatly 
influenced by Indian, Sanskritic, hinguages (Ltnguisuc Survey of India Vol VlII, 
Pt II, p 241 sqq ) Tibetan language — Balu — ^is spoken in the State, and it also holds 
the speakers of Burushaski, a remarkable language as yet unassigned to any great 
Imguistic family Fortunately a veiy full and scholarly account of Burushaski has 
bcM given to the world by Colonel Larimer, who points out that ‘ these radical 
linguistic distinctions are to a large extent masked, if not superficially deleted, by 
bilingualism ” However that may be, one lady was found who could speak seven 
languages 

Here, then, is a record of which any administration might be proud Longevity 
has increased Sound measures have been taken to improve economic conditions 
The ^stem of land tenure has been modified and peasant ownership encouraged 
The Constitution has been liberalized and the judiciary reformed Scientific and 
educational organizations have been estabhshed Pure water supply, pavmg streets 
and lanes, drainage, campaigns against venereal disease, two modern hospitals, 
sanitary control of food are items worthy of notice Much had to be done, mum has 
been done, and there are gogd grounds for thinking that the spirit of intelligent 
applicauon of modern saentific and practical methods m every field of activity is 
here strong enough to cariy forward to completion the various measures proposed 
The State of Kasmnir and Jammu sets a good example to other Indian Governments 
and Its record in every department should silence aitics This useful census report 
makes a very good impression by its honesty, its straightforwardness, and by its 
careful survey of the forces and factors, social and economic, which affect the fertihty 
of the population 


BRITISH WOMEN IN INDIA 

By Mrs O Croftdn 

In recent months a wide search has been made to find a scapegoat to bear the blame 
for the ‘Indian Problem,” and the victims selected for this purpose vary greatly, 
and now a lady has stepped upon the platform of the East India Association and 
announced that the blame attaches largely to British women in India 

The sweeping statements of Mrs Portal, given in the Asiatic Review for July, 
1943, force one to the conclusion that she has been unfortunate in her acquaintances, 
and that her circle, and may we suggest her vision, has been somewhat limited 

No one can deny individual cases of bad manners, that such exist is self-evident, 
but cases of ill-brceding are to be found in every commumty and are certamly not the 
exclusive charactenstic of Englishwomen It is true also that mdifference to the 
country and those who live in it can often be found among English people living in 
big cities and in cantonments, yet even here the blame does not rest on them alone 
More than once both men and women have told me that they had found it difiScult 
to make any but die most superficial contacts with Indians PossiUy Mrs Portal is 
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not aware that better-class Indians are most exclusive m their own family life and 
are distnclmed to take strangers into their homes Among themselves social inmr 
course is largely restricted to their own relatives (I speak, of course, of the average 
Indian, not of the relatively few who are completely emancipated), and when they 
do go out diey are careful whom they meet 

The writer has, on a raod many occasions, received, m answer to an invitation to 
dinner, a request for infOTination as to who else may be amongst the other guests 
She does not remember any objection being made to meeung Europeans, but a 
number of Indian ladies refused to meet IndiLi gentlemen who did not bring their 
own wives out of purdah, while some Hmdu ladies objected to meeting Muslim 
men This reluctance to admit strangers to their homes makes any shyness on the 
Enghsb side far more comprehensible to the average Indian mmd than it is to 
ladies whose experience is confined to cantonments Then there is the difficulty of 
the food quesuon A guest who will not eat and drink with you is a trifle dis- 
couraging, ana it is someumes difficult m a small household to cater for a very 
mixed party, when no sort of beef or pig can be served and when even game is 
useless unless a Muslim shikari has beu able to cut the throats of the wounded 
birds m the prescribed manner, and no wine may be used in the cookmg General 
hospitality m India, therefore, has its pitfalls, and some understanding of the vary 
mg local conditions is necessary It is not altogether surpnsmg, tRerefore, that some 
women, coming to this country for a short time, should m discouraged and make no 
attempt to surmount the imUal difficulties 

But this IS only the fringe of the matter, for it deals with the birds of passage, not 
with the number of Englimwomen who for the best part of their lives make their 
homes in this country and give of their best to India and to those who dwell in it 
India owes much to them, and Indian women are the first to acknowledge the debt. 
Indeed, it is at the suggestion of an Indian lady that these lines are written What 
of the doctors, she said, who came to help the women of India, who for centuries 
had been left to live or die as best they mightf These women not only worked 
themselves, but have shown Indian girls how to take up this great service for them- 
selves What of the nurses who come to serve in Indian hospitals because nursing 
IS a despised profession and few Indians of the class required will take it up? In 
this respect it is interesting to study the figures of the A N S Exclusive of Anglo- 
Indians, the ratio of Bnush to Indian women in this service is five to one, and these 
daughters of ours, let it be remembered, are working g^dly in the Indian Military 
Hospitals for the sepoys and not for the British soldiers Let all honour, however, 
be mven to such Indian ladies who have volunteered as nurses one realizes their 
difficulty and admires the courage which has led them to surmount it 

What of the teachers, contmued my friend, who through the medium of the 
schools and colleges have done so much to improve the standard of life in this 
-ountry, perhaps more than has been dime by any other class m the last fifty years? 
For, when all is said and done, it is the women, m or out of purdah, who have the 
Host potent effect on social life What, too, of the missionaries m the remoter rarts 
}f the districts? What of the wives of officials? In the States where loaned oltixTS 
ire stationed, bachelors are seldom employed and never welcomed, for it is generally 
aid in such States ‘ When we have European officers we pay for one worker and 
ve get two ” Indeed, this feehng is so strong that the wife who was not ready to 
ake a considerable part in the social work as well as the social life of the State would 
>e regarded with extreme surprise and disapproval They are taken for granted, 
)ut they do not often fail 

Bntish women are largely responsible for the foundabon of ladies’ clubs in India, 
or Child Welfare Centres, and for carrying out useful work for which no one else 
las the ome or inclinauon, and, where Court of Wards are concerned, the wife of 
he officer in charge of them generally makes the first contacts, which often end m 
ifelong friendships with the ladies of the estates under management Lastly, what 
f tIuM other women m the great ciUes who spend what would be their leisure in 
I'elfare schemes in their husbands’ factories, or in furthering movements, such as 
he Girl Guides, which mean so much to the girls of India? 

Then the ‘ escapist theory of presage That word must mean -very different 
▼OU XU 
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dungs to di£Ferent types of people if such an adjective can bo applied to it To «n«t|f 
It may mean a reason for wniline away the long hot days in select dullness at mahjong 
or bridge In others raaal pnde is Hidden deep wit^, where it acts as a spur to 
duty and obligation, yet this interpretation, far commoner than Mrs Portal bdieves, 
brmgs with it the happiness of understanding and wide contacts and of achievement 
As my Indian friend says, “ It is a pity perlupt that those who understand and who 
do things in this count^ so seldom talk about it” If they did the mahjong circles 
would M less noticeable Yet mahjong may have its uses too It is populiu: with 
some Indian ladies and the emancipated among them may be seen m some clubs 
playing away the morning hours with a fervour equal to that of their ^itish partners 

Bahawalpab 

September, 1943 


THE MALAY IN MALAYA 

By Sir Theodore Adams, cmg 

‘ Swords and spears in our country, 

Silver and gold abroad. 

Our country is still the best ” 

This Malay proverb is the basis of a Malay s attimde to life Love of his ricefields 
when the young rice is pale green in water which reflects the sunrise and sunset, 
until the golden grain is ready for the knife, of his village house, brown thatch 
among the coconuts, silver at night and murmuring by day, leads up to loyalty to 
his Cmef, loyalty to his Sultan, and loyalty to those Enghshmen who take the trouble 
to know him and understand him But he is an individuahst as a peasant proprietor 
usually IS this deep sense of loyalty and the ties of the Muslim religion are what 
unite communities having no other bond A village turns out to drive off a band 
of gang robbers with more enthusiasm than was shown in earlier times in {permitting 
Its young men to join the ibcal forces But there has been a steady growth of the 
realization of wider ties — to some extent what Kipling called “ ues of funk ” — 
which has shown itself in a recognition of the imjiortance of the State, the willing- 
ness to enrol in the State battalions (there was often a waiting list after 1925), and a 
greater stress on the common heritage of Islam It is the threat to the Malay way of 
ufe created by the large numbers of immigrants that has forced the Malay to begin 
to think in terms of unity and to develop from groups of families m villages into a 
true State far more quickly than could have hapjiened without that pressure Many 
of the Malays in the peninsula have come over from Sumatra during the last quarter 
of a century, an immigration which is not new but has increased with the develop- 
ment of the Malay States Some writers attempt to suggest that these [leople are 
foreigners and alien fb the older-estabbshed Malays In fact, there is much inter 
marriage, and the first generanon born in the States can hardly be disunguished 
from the older families, many of them show the same respect for the Rulers, and 
few of them do not look on themselves as members of the State The educated 
elements among them hold themselves also part of the British Empire Their 
presence is accuerating the cementing of the Malays into larger units consaous of 
their unity 

Possibly the Jajpanese occupation is comjielhng thoughts of unity between States 
in the minds of the more far-seeing Malays, but the great majority are yet far from 
that It IS a fact that during tM fighting in 1941-1942 some Malay companies 
showed some loss of morale when they were forced to retire outside the State, which 
to them IS their county, their home which they must defend 

It would still be difteult to raise aiw enthusiasm, eg, among Pahang and Kegn 
Sembilan Malays, to fight in defence ct, eg Kehan or Johore aM trice versa 
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The word “ Malara ” was not invented by the Malays, nor has it much, if any, 
meanmg for them It represents the British urge to umte peoples having ^ same 
language, the same rehgioii, and to a considerable extent the same customs In 
fact, many Malays suspect it as possibly invdvtng something even more than that— 
something whicn they fear and dishke So those of us who have worked and 
played with Malays know and think of them as individuals, chamung, courteous, 
friendly, loyal, courageous, democrauc, yet welcomiue anaent constitute authority 
imposed on them by custom and religion, democratic, Uiat is, in a different way from 
Brmsh democracy based on the vote, we dunk of villages hospitable to the visitor 
but immersed in village affairs, of States composed of villages held together by the 
allegiance of the minor chiefs and headmen to the Sultan but only m the last 
twdve years of the beginnings of inter-State umty in the conferences of the Rulers 
and leaders of all States meeting together to discuss and advise on matters of 
common interest Up to 1941, at least, there were States which were unwilling to 
enter into any formal federation and not enthusiastu even in sending representatives 
to a Conference The State Councils command willing obedience such as the 
Federal Council has never won 

Like peasants elsewhere, the Malay dislikes routine, monotonous work, the per 
formance of the same task time and time agam He hkes to turn from his plough 
mg to odd jobs m and around the house, to setting his fish traps in a river, to a 
litue music on a violin or banjo, to a desultory talk with a friend or passerby Con 
sequendy twenty years ago it was still not attractive to him to become a clerk, and 
he showed less efficiency than did certain other races the Malay in administrative 
work could not be relied on to deal thoroughly with the duller side of administration 
m an office and rather disliked method and accuracy The change in twenty years 
IS amazing, and gives gre't hope for the future Pardy this is due to the discipline 
of die public school snowmg itself when several generations of boys have created 
their own school tradition and code, pardy it is the result of the example of British 
officers but it is also a development in the Malay himself due to contact with 
other races, and based on the— at first— unconscious, W now conscious, appreciation 
of the need to adapt his way of life if he is to preserve his culture in a world which 
dunks in continents and not m villages, and tends to look on all races as merely 
differmg m colour or language and not in their fundamental oudook on life But 
dlls younger educated generation, which accepts responsibility and takes a consider 
able part in the administration, hopes to keep its culture and tradition and is look 
ing for a way to preserve them There has b«n none of diose growing pains which 
have shown themselves in some countries in hostility to the administrauon Rather 
Malays are proud of their increasing responsibility and look on the Services as theirs 
They are more critical of faults in tneir leaders, and expect a high standard in them, 
while snll mamtaimng respect for diar age long authority 

Some persons appear to think that a Sultan is a medizval autocrat, a relic of 
days of oppression and violence, imposing his unfettered authority on unwilling sub- 
jects A Malay, be he agriculturist, artisan or a member of a profession, would be 
amazed at the ignorance shown by those who take this view A Malay Sultan is 
really a constitutional Ruler He can do httle in the jxiliticdl and administrative 
spheres without the approval of his Council, comjioscd of leading men of his own 
race and representatives of immigrant races m the religious sphere he is bound not 
only by Muslim doctrine but also by his Council of the religious hierarchy, many of 
whom are shrewd, tolerant men, though a few — as everywhere in the world and in 
every religion — are narrow minded and fanatical He is easily approached by his 
people however humble then position, it is his duty to right any wrongs which they 
may have Most of the Rulers speak English, read newspapers, have travelled out 
side Malaya, and have contacts with members of the immigrant races 

Although this article is intended to outline the Malay attitude to the present day. 
It would be incomplete without some reference to the work done by the British, since 
we are responsible for much of the change which has taken place Our task has 
been to make the Malay Government and admimstration efficient, clean and pro- 
gressive not to destroy but to develop, not to compel but to lead There is sbll 
wn-k to he done, but we should be proi^ to recognize m the effiaeticy and hcsiesty 
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of Malays in the adfflimscrative services the success of the work already done As 
yet there is not one country of Malaya possibly it will be a long tune before even a 
true federation acceptable to Malays can be created It is the task of the British 
administration to seek this end, to teach and persuade We can at least be sure that 
if we retain the confidence and loyalty of Malays of all classes, and never weaken 
their culture and way of life, they memselves will increasingly look for greater 
umty among themselves, and be ready to associate with them peoples of other 
nationality, who are willing to share their loyalty and devotion to their land, and 
their respKt for their constituted authorities This bcauUful land of wooded hills, 
peaceful rivers, swift and heavy storms, sunshine and the shade of the trees, may be 
enervating to the immigrant, and tend to make the Malay appreciate the comforts 
of life rather than seek arduous days but the elimination of maiaria, a better ordered 
diet, educaUon, the healthy exercise of football, hockey, badminton and tennis go far 
to counteract the climate The generations which have grown up since these uiings 
were available already show that this is the case, and give great hope for the future 
The old days of apathy and drift are passing and will soon have passed 


JAVA AS I KNEW IT 

By Sir Josiah Crosby, rcmg, rbe, cie 

When I went to Batavia in 1920 the world war of 1914-18 was sull fresh m every 
one's memory The Governor-General at that time and throughout the war was 
Count van Limburg Snrum, who had held his high office wiui great disunction 
durmg a most difficult period While the war lasted his task, of course, had been 
to remain scrupulously neutral, with the inevitable result that, like most persons who 
show themselves to be really impartial with respect to any particular conflict, he was 
sometimes accused by both sides of being unjust to them I found him myself to be 
invariably most fair, he was a good friend of Britain, as he was of all good friends of 
his own country, but I soon learnt that he had only one pronounced preference, which 
was, very rightly and properly, a preference in favour of Dutch mterests ' He was, 
in fact, as he ought to have been, predominandy pro-Dutch, and no one will blame 
him, whilst all must admire him, for that. Count van Limburg Stirum was by birth 
and in manner a grand seigneur, and he discharged his viceregal dunes (for such, in 
effect, they were) with the greatest possible dignity The CoiAitess, his wife, was a 
very gracious lady, and I am indebted both to her and to him for many personal 
acts of kindness which snll linger gratefully in my memory Count van Limburg 
Snrum adopted wha( may be csaled a forward policy as regards the development of 
nauve insntuuons in the Netherlands East Indies and the paitiapanon of nanves in 
the administranon For this he was crinctzed by the more conservanve among his 
fellow-countrymen It is not for me to comment upon political issues which con- 
cern my Dutch friends and are no concern of mine, but I will say that, when I con- 
sider the most recent developments and what appears to be the feehng upon this 
question of most Dutchmen to-day, I am led to the conclusion that Count van 
Limburg Stirum may not have been wrong in prmciplc, though he was perhaps a 
little ahead of his time His high ideab were called in question ny none 

Count van Limburg Stirum was succeeded as Governm-General in 1921 by the 
late Mr Dirk Fock, who had started life as a lawyer at Batavia many years before 
and had subsequently returned to Holland, where he embarked upon a political 
career and became the head of the Liberal Parte He was already well advanced in 
age when he was appointed Governor-General, but he still showed wonderful vigour 
and energy I can recollect his delivering a long address upon the occasion of the 
official openmg of a session of the Volksraad, it was packed with figures and with 
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detailed mformation of vanoua kinds and can only have been committed to memoiy, 
yet- Mr Fock spoke for over half an hour without pause or stumbline and entirely 
without notes Though a liberal in home pohtics, he was less advanced in his native 
policy dian was his predecessor He followed a line of caution and prudence, espe- 
aally in financial matters, and was generally regarded as being a sound, if not bril- 
liant, representauve of lus Sovereign In 1926 he was followed in his turn by 
Jon^eer Mr A C D de Graeff, who had at one time previously been Vice-President 
of the Council of India under Count van Limburg Stirum, and who was still 
Governor-General when I kft Netherlands India later on for g^ Of Jonkheer de 
GraeiTs many kindnesses to me I can only speak with intense appreciauon, 1 was 
privileged to he his guest on several occasions at his palace at Buitenzorg, and I con- 
ceived a high respect for his simphcity of character, combined with a deep sense of 
the responsibilities which had devolved upon him by virtue of his great position 
He resumed the hberal policy of Count van Limburg Stirum in nauve matters, 
though he did not shrink from applying the necessary measures for suppressing such 
attempts at action by violence on die part of the extreme nationalists as the com 
munist disorders which broke out at Batavia m November, 1926 

There would be little purpose in my telling you much a^ut my work whilst I 
was at Batavia It will be enough to say that, in addition to the routine duties 
which devolve upon any consular establishment all the world over, there was a good 
deal of work of a political nature which it fell more particularly to the lot of the 
Consul-General himself to perform This consisted largely of the submission to the 
Foreign Office of reports upon local affairs, and more especially upon the native 
movement and upon native questions generally, a subject in which my Government 
was, very naturaUy, much interested In view of the significance in themselves of 
the Netherlands &st Indies and of their distance from Holland, the Batavia post 
was, m fact, a quasi-diplomatic one and ranked among the most important of all 
British Consulates-General I may remark that great attention was being paid dur 
mg much of my time at Batavia to the activities of the native communists, which 
formed for quite a long while one of the most difficult problems with which the 
Government had to grapple After I had left Netherlands India, what struck me 
most when I compared notes with my successor was the circumstance that naUve 
questions figured a good deal less in his reports than they used to do in mine As a 
matter of faa, after 1931 the troublesome political agitations set up from time to 
bme among ffie indigenous population of Java and other islands seem to have 
diminished notably, 11 not to have disappeared altogether I see in this a conse- 
quence of the wise and tactful handling of the situation by the local Government, 
which showed firmness in arresting, and banishing to New Guinea in the worst cases, 
the leaders of subversive political movements, but which at the same time met the 
aspiranons of the native mtelligentsia by allowing it to take a prudently graduated, 
but increasing, share in the administration of the country 

Among the subjects upon which I had to report to Ixindon was that of the methods 
of admmistration applied by the Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies, including 
the nature and functions of that very interesting legislative b^dy, the Volksraad I 
shall not waste your time by attempting to explain those methods of administration 
to you, if only because they have been more than amply dealt with of late years m a 
vast number of publications, some of which, I have no doubt, will be familiar to 
you But I would say that 1 came to entertain a great admiration for the Dutch as 
colonial rulers, and 1 admired in parDcular their system ui Java of gpvernmg through 
the intermediary of “ Regents," who were chosen in each district from me native 
aristocracy, and who constituted an invaluable link between the higher Dutch aut&on- 
ties upon the one hand and the subordinate indigenous officuls upon the other As 
far as I am aware, that system was umque, and it fulfilled its purpose thoroughly 
I was also a great admirer of what the Dutch were doing in the way of promotmg 
agriculture and other forms of industry by means of scientific research and by the 
applicauon of saenufic methods generally In that sphere there could, to my mind, 
be no denying that the Dutch were furnishing an example to the rest of the world 
in so far as tropical countries were concerned It is unutterably saddening to reflect 
that all of this magnificent admmistrauve and odier work is now bemg undone 
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by the Japanese vandals who have recently overrun Netherlands India and who arc 
leaving their detestable trail all over that once fortunate region. We can only com- 
fort ourselves with the thought that the hour of reckoning approaches for them, no 
less than for the German vandals in Europe, and that in due course — ^the process 
may be slow, but it will be sure and ineluctable— the Dutch will be enabled to 
resume once again the beneficent and civibzmg task in the performance of which 
they have been so brutally interrupted 

I need scarcely say that, in addition to the three Governors-^jeneral whom I 
have mentioned, I came into contact with a number of other prominent personalities 
dunng my sojourn of eleven years or so in Netherlands India For example, I was 
privileged to know that distinguished colomal statesman, Mr Welter, whom I 
^t met when he was General Secretary to the Government, afterwards, he became 
Vice President of the Council of India and later still Minister of the Colonies m 
Holland For his constant helpfulness and for his friendly attitude towards me I 
shall always acknowledge a dd>t of gratitude to him Other Vice-Presidents of the 
Council of India with whom I was acquainted were Lieutenant-General Swart, Dr 
Moresco, Mr Creutzberg, Mr Bodenhausen, Mr van der Busscbe, and Dr Meijer 
Ranneft I also knew Dr van Mook, the present Minister of the Colonies, who in 
those days (‘ tempo dulu,' as they call it in Malay) was a brilliant young official, 
already marked out for high promotion, in the Department of the Interior My 
official duties brought me into frequent contact with Mr Mouw, the head of the 
Bureau for Chinese Affairs, and a predecessor of Mr Lovinck, who is now the 
Dutch Ambassador at Chungking Mr Lovinck was then already known to me, 
and another of my acquaintances in the same Bureau was Mr Kat Angelino, 
whom I was to meet again in later years when he was Director of the Department 
of Education Other friends of mine in the ranks of the higher offiaals were that 
distinguished and witty jurist Dr van Kan, whom I first met when he was at the 
head of the Law School at Batavia, and who subsequently became a member of the 
Council of India, Mr Hillen, the first Governor of West Java, Mr Erdbrinck, whom 
I knew both as General-Secretary to the Government and as Member of the Council 
of India, Mr Hardeman, who was then Director of Education, and Mr Mublenfeldt, 
who became the head of the Department of the Interior I was also well acquainted 
with Professor Schrieke, who was Mr Hardeman’s successor, and with Mr G H C 
Hart, who filled, I understand, but after my time, the post of Director of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, but who, when I first knew him, was the 
representative of the “ Ondernemersbond ” or Federation of Dutch East Indian 
Industry and Commerce AH who knew him must mourn his recent unamely 
death And there were many other Netherlands Indun officials whom I knew, 
and liked and respected To give the names of all of them would take up too much 
time and would, moreover, tax my memory severely at this late date I was like- 
wise acquainted with a succession of Commanders-in Chief of the Army, though I 
saw less of them than of my other friends, since their headquarters were not at 
Batavia but at Bandoeng A future ‘ Legercommandant ’ in those days who was 
well known to me was the present Lieutenant-General ter Poorten, he was at the 
head of the Dutch East Indian Army at the tune of the Japanese invasion and is 
now, alas I a prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy He was a promising young 
captain when I first made his acquaintance, but be became a major soon afterwards, 
and he was a most amusmg and vivacious companion 

I was, not unnaturally, more in touch with the Navy than with the Army, and 
among my most valued Dutch friends were two of the naval Commanders-m-Chief 
m the persons of Vice-Admiral Gooszen and Vice Admiral ten Broecke Hoekstra 
Adfflual Gooszen was a typical ssalor, jovul and breezy, he never failed to raise a 
laugh, and I have the most pleasant recollections of him and of his family whilst 
they were at Batavia Admual ten Broecke Hoekstra, who was a bachelor, was a 
very entertaimng conversabonahst I also knew sli^tly Rear Adnural Doorman, 
the hero of the naval battle of the Java Sea, he was then a senior lieumnant 

I knew also Mr Schumann, the first to be apfminted President of the Volksraad, 
and his talented wife, who was a pillar of the Flavian “ Kunstkrmg,” the artistic 
circle which used to orgamze concerts regularly, I have enjoyed many of diem, 
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and can testify to the high standard of music which they maintained I was like- 
wise acquamtra with Mr Schumann's successor, Mr Neytzell de Wilde, concern- 
ing whom I will relate to you the fdlowins amusing story Mr Neytzell de Wilde 
had only just taken up ms new post ana was not yet familiar with persons and 
faces in local society I was dien living m a house next to that of Mr Grosskamp, 
the head of the “ Factonj — that is to say, of the Netherlands Trading Society Mr 
Neytzell de Wilde had set out to return a call which I had made upon him when 
he happened to be out, so that he had never seen me, owing to an unfortunate error 
he presented himself at the residence of Mr Grosskamp, was duly admitted, and 
was received by that gentleman and by his wife Neither the Grosskamps nor Mr 
Neytzell de Wilde had met before, whilst, as I have said, the latter had never seen 
myself A conversation then ensued in the EngltsA language and without any 
names bemg mentioned The talk soon languished, something was obviously wrong, 
and at last Mr Neytzell de Wilde came out bluntly in his native Dutch with the 
question, put to Mr Grosskamp ‘ Bent U Mijnheer Crosby?” To which the other 
replied Heelemal met My name is Grosskamp " Tableau > Explanations fol- 
lowed, Mr Neytzell de Wilde bowed his way out and repaired to the adjoining 
house, where he made careful enquiry as to the identity of the occupant and, after 
satisfying himself that it was I who lived there, he allowed himself to be ushered 
in and so paid his call at long last at the ri^t address 

Among natives of Java whom I knew were Raden Ahmad Djajadiningrat, Regent 
of Batavia, and subsequently a member of the Council of India (He was, if I mis- 
take not, the first native of Java to be appointed to that high position ) I likewise 
knew his brother. Or Hussain Djajadinmgrat, who was Durector of the Department 
of Education and afterwards a member of the Council of India himself I was’ also 
on friendly terms with that delightful couple PanKran Koesomo Joedo and his 
sister Muiam, and I was acquainted with the late Pangeran Ario ^jono, whose 
death a short time ago we all of us lament deeply And there was one of the sons 
of the Sultan of Solo, Pangeran Hadji Widjojo, who continued to send me a card 
of greetmg every New Year long after I had taken my dejurture from Java 

In Dutch banking and commercial circles I had many friends, too Among them 
were three Presidents of the Java Bank — ^Mr van Zeilmga, Mr Trip (a fimncicr 
with a European reputation) and Mr van Buttingha Wichers I was also acquainted 
with several Presidents of the Factonj, and two of them — Mr van Houten and 
Mr Grosskamp — I knew particularly well And there were many others, bankers 
and merchants, too numerous for me to mention them all, but all of them kind and 
courteous in their amtude to me I must not omit, however, to make allusion to Mr 
J B Aug Kessler, the distinguished Vice President of the Anglo-Batavian Society, 
whom I first had the pleasure of meeting when he was on a visit to the Dutch East 
Indies, and to my fnend Professor Oppenheim, formerly the head of the Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maats^appij at Batavia, whom I was delighted to meet agam here in 
London quite recently With respect to the British business community, with the 
members of which I was, of course, upon intimate terms, it would be invidious for 
me to mention more than one or two names But I should like to say that one of 
my very good friends in those days, as now, was Mr Wykeham Price, who is a 
member m the Couned of Netherlands House and Marar of the Borough of Guild- 
ford, in his Java daysW was a partner m the firm of Ticdcman and van Kerchem 
And, since it is Sir Edward Campbdl who is in the chair, I should hke to tell him 
that I always found good and helpful friends among the parmers and assistants in 
his own old &m, that of Maclaine, Watson and Company, as it was called at 
Batavia, though it was known at Semarang under the name of McNeill and Com- 
pany There is one more name which I feel that I must mention, it is that of 
Lieutenant-Commander Charles Morrell, R N V R , the common friend of us all 
who is a member of the Council of our Sraety, and who, when I was first introduced 
to him, was fillmg at Batavia the position of representative of the British Chamber of 
Commerce for the Netherlands East Indies 

Among distmgmshed visitors to Java m my day were Monsieur Georges Clemen- 
oeau and the wdLknown Indian poet, the late Dr Rabindraruth Tagore 

I had for long been an admirer (rf those works of Rabindranath Tagore which 
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had been published in English and was fanuhar with most of them, so diat it was 
with especial pleasure that I did my best to assist him by mtroducing him to the 
Governor-General and to other Dutth East Indian authorities, with a view to £aah- 
tating a tour which he desired to make through Java and Ball Among the many 
functions which he attended was a dinner whiim I gave in his honour, foUowed by a 
lecepuon, at which an address was read to him by Mr Hardeman in his capacity of 
Director of Education To this he replied with sorqp interesting remarks bearmg 
upon his own educauonal activities in India and upon his mission as a poet I 
pleased hm by telling him that, although 1 had only just met him in person, I had 
known him previously through his books, and in proof of what I was saymg I was 
able to show him copies of them upon the shelves of my library He was good 
enough to autograph my copy of his Gitanjali ’ and, before returning to India, he 
presented to me the manuscript of the English translation which he had made of a 
poem composed by him in Bengali to celebrate his visit to Java This poem, which 
IS dated August at, 1937, is entitled, ‘ To Java from the Iblgnm from India,’’ and 
begins with the lines 

In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we had met, thou and I, 

When my speech became tangled in thine 
and my life in thy hfe ” 

Dr Rabindranath Ta«>re also sent to me afterwards from Santimketan, the seat of 
the University founded by himself in Bengal, an advance printed copy of the trans- 
lation of yet another of nis poems composed in Java, and bearing the title “ Boro- 
Budur This copy was signed by the poet and sent to me in appreciation of what 
he was good enough to calf my friendbncss to him I value highly these marks of 
appreciation from one of the ^eatest of modern poets I saw Dr Tagore for the 
last time on his return to Batavia from Bali, and I was interested to learn from one 
of his travelling compamons that, in spite of much debasement, the Brahminisuc 
religion as still pracused in Bali retains certain primitive characteristics which are no 
longer observable in India to-day For example, images of the gods are not ex 
hibited and each shrine is left emp^, the presence of me god king immanent but 
not actually portrayed, whilst the sole offering placed before the shrine may consist 
of a single flower This custom, I was told, goes back to Vedic times 

Before I forget to do so I may observe that the British community at Batavia is 
a very old one, in the sense that it has a corporate life dating back tor well over a 
hundred years Its social acbviaes centre around the Batavia Cricket Club, an insb- 
tuuon of very long standing so named, I suppose, because it was founded originally 
for the benefit of lovers of cricket It developed later into a soaal and country club 
where other games could also be played, and it is now called affectionately by its 
members (1 do not know for what reason) “ The Box " 'IlieTe is also a church 
belonging to the British Protestant Community, the centenary of which was cele- 
brated whilst I was Consul-General 


WAR FINANCE IN INDIAN STATES 

(By a Special Correspondent) 

In the course of a survn of post-war recohstruebon problems m India it ivas pomted 
out, in the last issue of the Asiatic Review, that the return of peace, accordmg to 
present estimates, will find the Government of India in possession of sterlmg balances 
probably amounnng to about £yoo,ooo,ooo, and that, addmg capital available m 
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India te future mveMOen^ appi^tely ;Ci w.000,000 wiU have accumulated to 
finance the mmy scheme^or rehal^tation and development which it will then he 
opportune t» cvry dirou^ Palpably thij immenK accumulation of capital repre' 
senta im entirely Mprecedented occurrence in Indu’s financial history And it 11 
clear that iB profitable aM equitable utilization will necessitate the of 

the Ind i a n States, as well as the British India Provinces, in rader to ensorc the 
balanced development of the country’s economic resources which the various capital 
projects under consideranon should be designed to promote Admittedly the tn/tian 
States, within the hmitt of their resources, are making at least a proporUonate con 
tribuuon to the war effort to which this accumulaoon of capital is ultunately trace- 
able They are also sharing the temporary disabilities arising from the inflauonary 
influences our own war expenditure m India has set in motion And full weight 
^ould be given to both these factors when the compensatory benefits, which should 
follow the return of peace, reach the stage of distribution Certainly a Federal 
Government, of the fully tepresentauve character contemplated under the Act of 
1935* would nave framed its post war development programmes on the All India 
basis thus suggested And there is no sound reason, political or economic, for de 
partmg from this basic pnnaplc, despite the unhappy failure, notwithsttnding Lord 
Linlithgow’s valiant efforts, to establish such a constitutional organism before the 
war started 

Meanwhile, as the maldistribuUon of food supplies has sharply reminded us, 
India is liable to acute suffermg unless it funettons as one economic unit The 
problems of produenon, of distribuuon, of development, and of social and economic 
welfare generally are of the same character regardless of administrauve and polmcal 
boundaries Consequendy the amehorative or constructive measures applied must 
be broadly similar m character, and, if concurrent progress is to be assured, should 
go simultaneously m operauon If, for example, rural reconstrucuon is engaging 
the attention of the Provincial Adimmstranons in British India, the same problems 
are receiving the same consideration, and much the same soluuons, in neignbouring 
States In Hyderabad, as one gathers from the latest Administration Report, the 
attention of Rural Reconstruction Societies is wholly concentrated on developing the 
productive resources of the villages by populanzing better methods of farming and 
animal husbandry, rural industries, rural credit and markeung The whole 
scheme of rural uplift is based on the fundamental pnnaplc mat matcnal and 
economic development should precede socul and cultural progress Any attempts at 
tackling the problems of sanitation, better bousing, literacy, etc , are bound to prove 
short lived, unless made in an environment which is sufficiently advanced materially 
to shoulder the consequent economic burden The urge for better living must be 
spontaneous and lead to voluntary effort, whereas a code of living superimposed 
from outside, it is felt, will necessarily prove abortive Poverty, or daective produc 
non of wealth, coupled with indebtedness, is the real curse of village life, and needs 
to be tackled before attempting to improve the outward appearance of the village or 
to tiise the intellectual standard of its people ‘ This does not, however, mean,’ it 
18 emphasized, ‘ that the various aspects of rural life which fall under the category 
of better living are being ignored, though it is admitted that, on principle, they are 
given a posiuon of secondary importance in the programme The E>cpartments of 
Health, Education and Local Funds are as keenly interested in the improvement of 
the physical and intellectual condiuon of the villages and are as intimatdy assoaated 
with all activities connected with rural uphft such as those concerned with the 
development of its farming and business sides " On the other hand, ‘ the rural 
reconstruction worker cannot lose sight of the fact thft permanent values cannot be 
contributed to this side of rural life unless and until the villagers themselves fully 
realize their stake in the moral and material well being of the village and come for 
ward ^ntaneously to make their own contribution to it” It is encouragmg to 
learn diat ^e results obtained during the last four years m the majonty of selected 
villages are deadedly promising ‘ The problem of rural reconstruction,” it is 
mnsted, “ is essentially a problem ot increased production It is only when some- 
thing IS left over and above what is required to satisfy the necessaries of life that a 
farmer and his wife will be able to incur expenditure on cultural requirements such 
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as a decent house, education of children, amusement, travel, etc — thmgs which ate 
envisaged by the term ‘ better hvihg ’ *’ 

Research is evolving new crop strains, and 4,359 demonstration plots are utilized 
to induce the cultivators to apply the improvements m yield and quality so seemed 
In this field of activity the cultivation of sugar-cane, groundnut, bajra, nee, cotton 
and wheat and the use of improved manures, fertilizers and agncultural implements 
rank among the advances recorded A number of other agriculniral improvements 
like grading of seeds and manufacture of yarn have also begun to find a place in the 
general practice of the culbvators Cooperative societies now number 4,Z5i, sup- 
ported by 172,532 members, with a worbng capital of about three crores Unda 
the Nizamsagar project the number of acres irrigated has increased in ten years 
from 9,965 to 109,932, while the Wyra project brings m a further 14,000 acres and 
the Palair project over to, 000 

Industries m Hyderabad include cement, with an output of over 150,000 tons; 
textile mills, with an output of over 25 million lbs of yarn and 67 million yards of 
cloth, cigarette factories producing over 1,324 milhon cigarettes a year, ginning and 
pressmg factories handling over 500,000 bales, a growing number of oils^ expellees 
and ghannies, and factories for the production of paint and varmsh, buttons, ^ass, 
biscmts, sugar, paper, matches, and other products The total number of factories 
IS 629, employing a daily average of 42,219 workers The amount of coal worked in 
1941 was 1 301,377 tons, of which 823,584 were exported Hie State Railways operate 
a total mileage of 1,360 out of a total of 1^473, mduding the lines owned and worked 
by foreign railways The bus service operates over a route mileage of 4,057, cover 
ing nearly three fourths of the trunk roads within the Dominions Very shortly 
Hyderabad will have telephone trunk line connections with all trade and industrial 
centres in India as well as overseas At a later stage it is planned to connect all 
important towns in the State with each other and with the capital, by means of 
trunk lines The new medium wave transmitting station at Aurangabad broadcasts 
programmes both in Urdu and Marathi and has proved very jxipular News bulletins 
have aroused special interest, and it is reported that the masses are becoming la 
creasingly news minded and thousands of petmie gather at the news hour round 
about the public radio stations set up by the Government as well as in restaurants 
and other entertainment houses to get news — particularly war news Special pro- 
grammes m honour of great Indian poets and religious leaders have also proved 
popular 

During a period of stress and strain, of shortage of foodstuffs and high prices of 
essentials of life having its repercussions ail over India, Indian States generally have 
adopted measures to suit their own natural economy whereby the effect of high 
prices and shortage has not been felt in the same manner as it has been felt m many 
parts of Brmsh India It cannot be denied that m certain deficit States the situation 
has been very critical But on the whole the jxisibon m Indun States' generally has 
been considerably better, and this is mainly due to foresight, forward planning, 
careful regulation of sales and consumption and effective measures against 
profiteering 

Hyderabad has led other Indian States and even British India by setting up the 
Hyderabad Commercial Corporation, which is not a profit-making orgamzabon, but 
whose operabons are intended to secure better distribution of focxlstuffs and other 
essenbals in the State at the cheapest possible price The Corporaoon has made suit- 
able arrangements with the State Bank to obtain necessary funds at a reasonable rate 
of interest It will be m charge of export and import on behalf of the Government, 
and thus save the consumers Doth in Hyderabad and abroad from the profits of the 
middlemen Besides foodstuffs, the Corporabon will also procure standard cloth 
and arrange its distribubon amongst the people 

Besides die Corporabon there is a Department of Price Control set up by the 
Hyderabad State, whose functions are fixing the prices of commodities, increasmg 
the number of cheap grain shc^s, determining wbat are known as surplus, sufficient, 
or deficit areas, and fixing the qualibes of grains that could be purchased in different 
markets without distuibing the requirements of areaa\erved by these markets 

In Mysore State revenues during die last financial year reached a new high levd, 
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but this may not be maintamed “While we may conmtulate ourselves pn the 
fact that our revenue has passed the six crore kvd,” said the actinu Dewan at the 
budget session of the MysMc Representative Assembly, “ we should not forget that 
this has been brought about chiefly by causes which are of an adventitious and 
abnormal character, and we should see that the distmction between normal income 
and mcome due to temporary causes is not obscured or overlooked ” One ot tbe 
abnormal factors thus emphasized was a revenue of a crore of rupees from the duty 
on ^d against an expectra yield of less than one fourth of that total, due of course 
to & high prices realized for gold during a very excepuonal year As elsewhere 
in India, food production and distribution have presented problems of peculhu' 
complexity and difficulty Under the ‘ Grow More Food ’ scheme, 171,381 acres 
have been manted for cultivation, but only about 57,860 acres have actually been 
brought under cultivation so far A larjger extent could not be ploughed owmg to 
unfavourable seasonal conditions and other causes It is somewhat discouraging to 
learn diat, although the beds of breached tanks m the Irwin Canal area have Mn 
made available for temporary cultivation the raiyats have not so far shown as much 
keenness as was expected to avail themselvet of this facility to any considerable 
extent Government, the acting Dewan states, “has bttn doing all that is 
possible to increase the area under cultivanon It would seem, however, that the 
abihty of the raiyats to cultivate the lands has not been commensurate with the 
eagerness with which they acquired them ” This is unfortunate, inasmuch as, while 
the State is normally self-sufficient in ragi, the failure of rains in certain ragi grow 
mg areas last year resulted m a serious mortage of production, and in any event in 
present circumstances no area in India can afford to grow less than its maximum 
level of food grains Despite speaal inducements, only 3,847 acres had been sown 
with irrigated ragi at the end of last March As regards nee, production has always 
fallen short, and Mysore has normally imported 54,000 tons a year The Govern 
ment of Madras allowed the State a quota of 40,000 tons (subsequendy reduced to 

30.000 tonsX and the State authonacs were endeavourmg to secure a larger quota. 
Meanwhile the Government of India decided to centralize control over the supply 
and distribution of rice, and as Madras refused further exports the problem was 
referred to the Central Government The latter have given Mysore a quota of 

12.000 tons of wheat and 3,000 tons of wheat products for 1943 44, and consignments 
aaamst this quota are being received Negotiations are preceding for the import 
<n other foodstuffs m exchange for jaggery, jola and other commodities and action 
has been taken to conserve available stocks by restricting export from the State of 
paddy, rice, etc Measures have also been taken to secure an equitable distribution 
of essential food grams in the State and to discourage conditions favourable to the 
development of black markets Gram Purchasing Officers have been appointed at 
important centres for the purchase of ragi, rice and jola, and emergency depots have 
been opened which not only serve to keep die fair price depots, of which there are 
now one or more m every district and taluk headquarters and other important 
centres, adequately supplied, but also to prevent the development of black markets 
Transport arrangements affecting food distribution were improved with the ay 

r ation of the mihtary authorities, and urban rationing was introduced To quote 
ictmg Dewan ‘ The rationing scheme came into operation m Bangalore from 
January 39 (1943) and has worked fairly well so far Baimalore City was, perhaps, 
the first city m India to undertake rationing Recently, the Kolar Gold Field also 
came under rationing, not to mention severe mimicipalities which have been work- 
ing such schemes m respect of a few essential commodities It is well to remind 
ourselves in diis connecuon that new laws breed new evasions, and unless the public 
display a lugh degree of civic responsibihty food regulations and executive vigi- 
lance, by themsdves, cannot go far ” 

Ftirt^more, m order to secure proper correlation of prices of foodstuffs m all 
dutnets. Government has assumed the responsibility of fixing prices, with due 
regard to the mterests of producers and consumers “ There has utuy been an enor- 
mouse rise m the level of prices of all commodities, leading to a large increase in the 
tmt of hvmg ” llie final s^eme of the Government of India regarding the produc 
tten and distnbution of standard cloth is now m operation, and me State has agreed 
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ID co-onmu in a^ying die idieiae in M3P)0(e aldie as regards finance and diteibii* 
non The possimides of supfdementuig the supply oT standard dodi by dod^ 
woven on ha nd l o o m s are alio being considered 

In the industrial field the war has brought new r^portunities of revival and 
develMmeat to Mysore as to other areas 

“ The most important development under sericulture is die scheme for increasing 
the production of filature silk With the stoppage of silk supplies from Japan and 
China, India occupies a position of very great importance for meeung the demand 
for high grade filature suk required for the manufacture of parachute fabric and 
components Here, in Mysore, where the mdustry has been established for over a 
cennuy and thousands of families are pracUsmg it, the possibllmes of expandmg the 
production of silk, m the interest of the war effort, have been carefully examined, 
and, as a result of the negotiations and discussions with the Government of Indu and 
certain private interests, it has been decided to put up about 1,500 basins, m addition 
to the number already at work, and to supply the entire production of silk to the 
Government of India Under this expansion scheme, wmeh has been undertaken 
with the cooperauon and financial assistance, m part, of the Government of India, a 
filature of 200 basms will be put up at Kankanhalli by the Department, enurely at 
the cost of His Majesty’s Government, the rest being installed and worked by private 
concerns — namely, the Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, the Mysore Spun Silk Mills, 
Limited, and the Vellum Parachute Company ’ 

Mysore industries conunue to play a conspicuous and useful part in the war 
effort Apart from the Forest Department and the Department of Industries and 
Commerce, which have taken up the execution of a large number of orders for the 
Supply Department of the Government of India, there are 26 mdustrial concerns 
engaged m the production of war materials, of which 9 are State-owned, 9 State 
aided and 8 private The total value of war orders placed with the several large 
industrial concerns in the State from the outbreak of the war up to the end of 
March, 1943, nearly Rs 6 50 crores, of which the value of the orders received 
during the first nine months of the current year was about Rs 220 crores The 
value of the orders received by purely Government concerns, including Government 
Departments, was about Rs 94 lakns, while the share of the State-aided concerns 
was about Rs 46 lakhs The cottage industries in the State have also taken up a fair 
share of war orders 

On the very important Jog Falls hydro-electric power scheme the expenditure now 
to be incurred has been expanded to over four crores of rupees This increase in the 
estimated cost of the scheme is due chiefly to the decision to generate 64,000 hp, 
to the desirability of executing at once the avil engineering works reqmred for 
the expansion of the capaaty of the station eventually to 128,000 h p , m the decision 
to generate power at a frequency of 50 cycles in accordance with modern practice 
and to tie it with the 25 cycle power from the Cauvery power scheme, and, lastly, 
to the abnormal rise in the prices of electrical equipment Orders have been placM 
for nearly all the machinery and materials required, after obtaining necessary prionty 
and import licences Part of the eqmpment is expected to be received by the end of 
the current year Five officers of the Department have been droused to England to 
visit the factories and acquaint themselves with the erection and maintenance of the 
equipment ordered 

The Jog Falls hydro-electric scheme wrill, when completed, not only relieve die 
load on the Cauvery and the Shimsha power installations but will also make avail- 
able a large block of power for further industrial development m the State 

In Baroda, as in Mysore, revenues are exceptionally buoyant, but the same caution 
IS being observed, as emphasized by die Dewan at the budget session of the 
Dharasabha, inasmuch as me expansion is attributable to the impetus given by the 
war to industries, to the increased shortage of petroleum products m the Okha inatai- 
lauon, and other factors The Dewan's survey adduced evidence of the increased 
prosperity of agriculturists and, in order that the ryots can save as much as posdhte 
for their use in the lean years to come, the Government propose to increase Die 
number of savmgs banks and to bnng diese facihnes more fully to the nonce of die 
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As, however, was emphasized in the openittK paragra^ of this surve y, it m po^ 
war reconstruction programmes on which pimhc attentum m India is now bcuig 
increasingly focused; and die fuU participation of the Indian States m the pro paa 
formulated— whether these deal with economic devcli^imeiit, die expansiaa (A som 
production, hydn>dectnc and irngation schemes, or health measurm-^ o i » 
Utmost importance, and the funds availal^ should be allor a tt sd on • woenMlh^^ 
envisaging India as one economic, administrauw and pohticd 
poverty, and starvation are not circti m tcri h ed by frontiers, nor would OK ronemn 
mrasures A..ign«t to overcome them A fundamental decision la invrived here, 
and It IS not one which can be burked At present the fbnnulatiaa of 
economic and socul measures is assigned to the VioetOT’s Ezecuuve Counefl, but it 
IS arguable that a Federal Plannmg Board, assunng full rqiresentaaon to the States 
as well as to the Central Executive in British Indm, is desirable, if equal and con- 
current progress in all parts of die country is to be g u a ran t e ed 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 
By Ann Sitwell 

In a hundred mud-and-faamboo offices in the grim, war scarred capital of Chung 
king thousands of Chinese arc working out plans for their country s future, plans 
which are large enough in size and scope to start a new epoch m Asia China must 
be so strengthened that Japan will never again dare to offer the slightest threat The 
standard of living for the four hundred nuilion people of China must be raised To 
gain these two objectives Chma must liecome industnal Secunty against attack 
means planes, tanks, guns and railways constructed with a view to strategy as well 
as convenience A higher standard of hvmg means more food, clothes, shoes and 
medicine The industrialization required will take anything up to fifty years, but it 
IS the condition of China’s future as a Great Power and a healthy, properly fed, 
properly housed commumty 

In all postwar planning Sun Yatsens book The Infemational Development of 
China is still the most important document The Father of the Chinese Republic 
combined an almost prophetic vision with a sense of the possible and pracncal, and 
he saw clearly the connection betwern modern communicaaons, modern industry, 
and the livelihood of the people His influence is clearly seen in the Generalissimo's 
book China’s Destiny In this book Chiang Kai-shek substitutes for Sun Yat-sen’s 

100.000 miles of railway, of which half is to be double tracked, a total of 20 milbon 
tons of steel, 25,000 locomotives, 300,000 freight cars and 30,000 passenger cars In 
addition, a million miles of highway, needing 2 million tons of steel and half a 
million new automobiles every year for ten years are projected 

China’s industnal goals include powH plants capable of producing a total of 
20 million Idowatts (one half hydrauhcally, the other half by fuel), 80 million tele- 
phones and 12 million miles of telephone cables requiring at least ij million tons of 
copper, I million new houses a year, modern furniture and sanitation industries, 

320.000 cotton looms, 16,000 woollen looms, 94,000 silk looms, a precision industry 
that will leqmre from the West 90,000 tools m the first five years, plus numerous 
other automatic machines Chiang Kai-shek has set each Ministry in the Chinese 
Government to work on a five year plan for the ^t-war jicnod, while immediate 
concrete plannmg is earned on by the Executive Yuan, the highest administrative 
agency in China. 
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Theiepra)ecti are cetnparaUe u uzt and ambinon to dte Soviet Five-Year 
Plans. The eoals thev set appear today as distant as the Russian industrial goals 
appeared in the earlv thirtiei Yet there u no reason why Chinese production shoidd 
not triumph over (ufficulaes ansing from lack of expenenoe and lack of technical 
education China has fewer natural resources than Soviet Russia, but enough to 
industrialize herself to a degree previously unknown in the Far East North China 
possesses one of the largest coalfields m the world, and the nch iron deposits in 
Manchuria have been enormously developed by the Japanese On the other hand, 
all China’s pre-war industries in the coastal areas will {vobahly be dismantled by the 
Japanese before they are finally driven from the territories they now CKXupy China's 
war time industry is still very small by British, American or Russian standards It 
has many achievements to its credit, including an annual production of lo million 
gallons of fuel alcohol and substantial quanuties of cotton cloth, rifles, trench 
mortars and small arms But its steel production is only 10,000 tons a year — quite 
inadequate for supplymg the aircraft, tanks and guns required by the Chinese forces 
Without the participation of foreign capital, plant and techmque, progress which 
could be accomplished in fifteen years might well take fifty The r 61 e of foreign 
capital, as of private capiul in China, is a problem still under considerauon, and 
beset with difnculties Foreign trade, on the other hand, is obviously indispensable 
to China s economic development, and there will undoubtedly be a great opportunity 
for the recovery and expansion of British export trade with China British industries 
can supply the machineiy, machine toots, railway and other transport vehicles which 
China will have to buy from abroad It is still doubtful whether cotton and woollen 
goods will be regarded by the Chinese Government as necessary, but it is certain that 
there is still an effective demand for them This cannot yet be met by local produc 
tion, and many Chinese merchants and dealers will m in favour of resuming 
importations On the whole the short term outlook for these goods, from a British 
point of view, is good, and the re-establishment of Anglo-Chinese trade is essenual to 
the economic future of both naaons 

Trade and industry are bound up together in China’s postwar outlook, and 
Western techmque is quite as important an article of import as Western machine 
goods Here again Britain can make a contribution vital to Chinese development 
China has the difficult task of traming a generation of techniaans The plans 
require at least 1 10,000 civil engineers, 41,000 mechanical engineers, 230,000 doctors, 
25,000 architects and a host of odier spec^ists These figures do not include foremen 
or skilled labourers, who will be needed in very large numbers The Chinese 
Government has made a determined start by encouraging scientific research in many 
directions, and no time is lost in applying its results to industry and agriculture 
Research centres and field laboratories have been set up in all parts of Free China, 
and work on fuel technology has been remarkably successful Chinese chemists have 
succeeded in producing ^1 for combustion engines by cracking tung oil, and 
another branch of fuel technology is in producuon of power alcohol m thousands of 
small alcohol plants In Chungking a synthetic ammonia plant has been set up, and 
the Chinese have wilhngly accepted the advice of Allied chemical experts 

China’s younger generanon is assimilating the idea of what Chinese technicians 
call ‘ the second industrial revolution,” die age of power-driven machinery The 
present generation of Chinese is growing op machine-minded Students tend to 
choose saenufic rather than literary subjects, and are more interested in apphed 
science than in pure science Engineering and chemistry are two of the most popular 
subjects, whidi also include metallurgy, shipbuilding and planmng economics As 
everyone knows, Chinese universities and colleges were singled oAt as special objec- 
tives for Japanese bombing duripg the early years of the war Students and teachers 
have triumphed over endless difnculuet and have endured great hardships in thar 
struggle to contmue their studies in freedom The long trek — sometunes one 
thousand, someumes two thousand, miles — from occupied China to the west ranks 
as one of the great victones of the human spmt But the students and teachers 
would be the last to claim diat their present educational conditions are adequate It 
should be remembered, too, that, however heroically the personnel of Chinese 
umversibes have overcome die dislocaUng effects of war, China’s enforced isolation 
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huee population Theie trained technician, mtm be increaied tod nattetrf 
out the umveisine, and new plant, m ,uch a way that their number, wdl be imiM 
to over a million. Chinem engineeri, machinutt and workmen murt gradutoy Jeam 
to reproduce the durable go^ at first imported For tbeK reawn, a KBeme U 
going forward, which may well have far-rcaching effects on Chinese industry and on 
Angio-Chince relations, under which Chinese postgraduate student, will have 
opportumnes of learnmg Western industrial technique in British factones The 
scheme is not new, for several years after the last war isolated arrangements were 
made by a few British engineermg manufacturets to give traiomg in ffieir works to 
Chinese students as a means of developing future business relations with China It 
was not until 1931, however, that such eflorts were coordinated In this year^e 
Bnush Economic Mission which had returned from the Far East recommended that 


Chinese students should be encouraged to study in British workshops, while the 
passing of the China Indemnity (Application) An provided for the disposal of part 
of the remitted Boxer Indemnity Funds for educanon purposes The Federation of 
British Industries were impress^ with the need for developing closer technical and 
cultural relations with China in view of her impending mdustnal development, 
growing demand for trained engineers, and the tendency for her import trade to 
pass more and more into Chinese hands 

The Federation accordingly appointed a Committee in 1931 and drew up a scheme 
which was approved by the Universities C^na Committee, who guaranteed to the 
Federation for the purpose of the scheme a gram of ^^500 per annum for five years 
out of the endowment which the Universities China Committee had received from 
the remitted Boxer Indemnity Funds This grant was subsequently renewed and 
jthe scheme was further developed with the aid of additional grants from the British 
Council and the Board of Trustees of the British Remitted Chinese Indemnity Fund, 
Chungking, as well as the maintenance allowances paid by the British manufacturers 
concerned The present arrangement is that the scheme is administered by the 
FBI, the engineermg firms pay the apprentices at normal races, and the British 
Council, the Universities China Committee and the Chinese Government make 
grants to ensure the full maintenance of the students in reasonable comfort. Hie 
Chinese Government also defrays all travelling expenses between China and Britain 
Applications for apprenticeship are made wough the Chinese universities to the 
Chinese Ministn of ^ucaaon, which submits me more promising cases to the 
Anglo-Chinese^ylection Committee m Chungking This consists of Chinese and 
British represe^tives nominated^ the Chinese Ministry of Education and the 
Bnush Embassy m Chungking The students must be under thirty years of age, 
holding degrees in engineengg and intending to take up careers m China on the 
completion of their training They must also be able to speak and write English 
They are free to choose whichever branch of engineering they wish to be traiiM in, 
whether mechanical, electrical or civil, the scheme is only limited by the number of 
vacanaes available in British works, with due regard to the prospects of suitable 
employment for the apprentices on their return to Crana Fifty-eight apprentices had 
been trained or were in course of training in Britain before the outbreak of the 
European war in 1939, forty three have returned to China, and the remaining fifteen 
are now employed by Bnush engineering firms and entirely supporung themselves 
ThuiyKine new smdents have arrived this autumn, and thirty-two more vacancies in 
well known British engineenng firms have been offered These students have come 
from universities which have been evacuated, sometimes several Umes, from the 
Japanese occupied provinces Some of them travelled immense distances into the 
interior of China to conunue their studies in freedom They sent such equipment 
and apparatus as could be saved by rail, lorry and river where possible, but many of 
them walked the whole way Mr Liang Yuan Chi, of Chekiang University, made 
most of his a,ooo-mile lourncy to Western China on foot * It was very hard,*' he 
said, with a cheerful smile, “ and we were often very ured But we were happy 
We knew we were going to be free ” Students and teachers suffer from Urir of 
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accommodation as well as eijmpment Thn are housed sometimes in deserted 
temples, in mud huts, even in caves At Kimnung the umversiues of Peipmg, 
Nankai and Tsing Hua have been amalgamated to form the National Associatra 
South Western Umversiues All the departments are housed m hutments made of 
mud brick, roofed simply with ales on an sheets, the floors are made of beaten earth, 
into which are built large petrol drums Into these all the most valuaUe apparatus 
IS lowered dunng air raids This is only one of the innumerable difliculaes against 
which Chinese educaaon must contend, but the students have learned to take them 
in their stride, and they have acquired a confidence and serenity remarkable-m young 
people m a strange country for the first ame 

Another group of post-^aduate students have come to Britain to undergo practical 
training in engineering and other trades The Briush Counal has granted a number 
of scholarships tenable in Bnash umversiues, and the students are chosen on the 
results of an examination orgamzed by the Chinese Ministry of Education To 
qudlify for this examinaaon each student is required to be a umversity graduate of 
at least two years experience 

Four of the eleven students who have already arrived are chemists who will study 
British methods of chemical producaon at universiaes and colleges suited to their , 
qualificauons, and by spending a period in Bnash factories Mr Loo TiLi is 
interested parucularly in the synthesis of anu malaria drugs, and is workmg at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, under Professor Sir Robert Robinson Mr Tsao Pung 
Hyi, a chemical engineer, is attached to the department of chemical technology at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 

Mr S S Yuan is working for a M Sc m Naval Architecture at Liverpool 
University He was an assistant in the avil engineering department of the Nauonal 
South West Associated University, and has been working for some ame as associate 
engineer at the Bureau of Transportation in China His wife, who has accompanied 
him to Britain, is also a civil engineer who has worked m the Bridge Designing 
Office of the Chinese Ministry of Communicanons She is now working for an M Sc 
in bridjR building at Liverprol University 

W T Lyn, formerly a technician of the Fifth Army, and later assistant of the 
Nauonal South West Associated University, is studying mechanical engineering at 
Kmgs College, London University Miss H L Liu, daughter of Ae Chinese 
Counsellor in Moscow, who travelled from Russia by way of Persia and the Cape, is 
taking an engineering degree at the University of Birmingham 

AU these students have come here with a twofold purpose In the first place, they 
have come to learn their trade and to acquire knowledge of and familiarity with 
Bnash chemical and engineering pracUce and equipment which vi^ enable them to 
benefit from our war time experience The training will be valusffile in eqmppmg 
them as fully trained engineers, chemists, technicians, for reconstnicUon work in 
China ^ 

These young Chmese believe that industrialization is absolutely essential to die 
future of ueir country Fully aware of their responsibihues in this dynamic penod 
in China’s history, they are united m a resolve to work for Chmese reconstruction 
with the ulumate aim of raising the standard of living for her people No one can 
doubt that the great plan for China’s industrial development will succeed when these 
students, represenung ^ that is best in China’s youth, mtensely pracucal in them 
oudook, are eager and willing to dedicate their lives, diar mtelligence, their energy 
to the service of their countrymen 

There is an internaaonal as well as nauonal aspect of the work of Chinese 
students in this country They have come not only as apprenttces, but as unoffiaal 
ambassadors. “We hope to make as many rortacts and as many friendships in 
Bntain as we can,” said Mr Kmg Sing Yui, a graduate of Hong Koag Umversity, 
now working in General Electric Co , Ltd , Birimngham, “ and diere wdl be 
thousands more like us ” He was expressing the feeling of all his fellow students as 
he went on to say that China and Britain must remam allies when die war is over 
War has deepened a friendship of long standing between the two countnes, and that 
friendship and cooperaUon mutt connnue as a necessary guarantee of permanent 
peace 
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ASIA ON THE AIR A RADIO REVIEW 
By WiNiFKSD Holmes 

Home broadcasting has served China well these past three months As the Chinese 
National Day — “ The Double Tenth “ (the tenth day of the tenth month) — fell on 
Sunday, October lo, the BBC took the opportunity of puttmg on a Chmese 
PostscripL 

The speaker was appropriately an unnamed Chinese student, ‘ one of thousands 
who graduate eveiy year in China, and one of the few fortunate hundreds who come 
abroad for study ' His theme was that out of the revolution of October lo, 19SI, 
when the Chinese Repubhc was born, a nation has evolved which is totally difierent 
from the common Western misconception of an ancient civilization of exquisite 
porcelain, fierce bandits and great philosophers 

It IS very important for the Chinese that we should abandon this misconception 
and recognize that upon the foundation of ancient Chinese culture and tradition 
Western ideas and ways have been grafted to stem a new avilization which will 
flower into something vital to the world now the sorrows withm” are over smd 
once the troubles without ” have been dispelled 

But the pocess is still painful The speaker voiced the dilemma of his contem 
poranes * 1 was born in the first year of the Republic, brought up in the conserva 
tive family life of a southern village, educated in the new Shanghai schools 
Which China do I belong to? Finally he made a plea for real co-operation from 
the West based, not upon “ a sudden burst of senumentahty, but on an attempt to 
know the real China at first hand 

On the same day Lee Lian Chye gave a gramophone recital of Chinese music 
with a regrettably superficial explanatory text It was interesting to Western 
listeners, however, to hear that in China the human voice is considered ' the most 
perfect musical instrument ' and that few pieces are without it 

Dr George Yeh, in the Brains Trust, analysed the difference between the anaent 
Chinese and Western avilizations As the former is based on Li, ’ the art of life, 
and the latter on law, Chinese civilization might be called humanistic, and Western 
civilization legalistic He considered, too, that Confucianism, emmently suitable to 
an agrarian society, is perhaps not entirely applicable to an industrial economy, and 
that a new set of e^cs should evolve from iL applicable to a society pledged to raise 
the standard of livmg of every individual in the country 

The lack of space devoted to India was redeemed by Sir Frederick Whyte’s clear 
exposition of Professor Coupland's thesis for a solution of the political deadlock, 
which he gave after the 9 pm news on November 26 As Professor Coupland’s 
book IS reviewed elsewhere in this journal, it would be idle to do more than note 
that the speaker did a brilliant job of simplifying a highly complex theme for a 
public unmmiliar on the wholg widi the Indian Constitution and intricate pohbcal 
scene 

Mr Chinna Durai talked again about the extraordinary interest in India he finds 
while lecturing to the Forces, combined with a still more extraordinary ignorance 
Here are two questions from W A A F audienres * The Indians are gocxl at tellmg 
fortunes, so are the gipsies, are they related?” and, “ If the Untouchables can become 
Christians and lose their untouchacniity, why don’t they become Brahmins?” 
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INDIAN AIR TRAINING IN HYDERABAD 

(From a Correspondent) 

The Osmama University Centre of the Indian Air Training Corps, which was estab- 
lished about three months ago, held its first passmg-out parade last June Thu 
Centre is the second of its kind to be opened in India. It aims at making young 
Hyderabadu air-minded and gives the undergraduates of the Umversity an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining pre Service training which will enable them to seek admission, 
if ^ey so desire, to the Indian Air Force, which gives ^em special preference over 
other candidates The cadets while under traming receive a stipend of Rs ao per 
month 

Air-Commodore Vincent of the RAF, who took the salute at the march past 
and awarded certificates of proficiency to the cadets who had qualified at the 
examination held on the completion at their training course, in a short address, 
said that Indian boys who wish to join the Air Force would not be ahraid of begin- 
ing at the bottom of the ladder as they had every chance of rising to commusumed 
ranks Quoung his own career as ao example, he said that he had also started at 
the bottom and chmbed up to the rank which he now held There was no reason why 
young men who join non-commissioned ranks should not also rise to high com- 
missioned ranks In the post-war period, he said, the cadets who are trained now 
have greater chances of joinmg civil aviation, which has great possibilities of develop- 
ment in India 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University, in a speech reviewing the development 
of the scheme, stated that the cadets applied themselves to the trainmg with great 
zeal, and that he expected that Osmama students would join this traimng in greater 
numbers when the course reopened in the following month 

All the cadets who were under training passed the qualifying examination and 
appeared before the Interviewing Board of the Indian Air Force It is understood 
that a large number of cadets have been recommended by the Board for admission to 
both the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks of the I A F 


THE BARODA SQUADRON DINNER, 1943 

The generous gifts by HH the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda to the Baroda 
Squamon of the Royal Air Force have been greatly appreoated by the officers and 
men An opportunity to express their appreciation was offered by the dinner, pre- 
sided over by Sir Frank Brown on behalf of His Highness, held at the rooms of the 
Royal Empire Society on December 15 The occasion, which brought together both 
past and present pilots of the Squadron, was obviously a happy reunion of them, 
several had made very long journeys to be present. The pilots were debghted to 
have with them as honour^ guests three officers of the India Air Force at present 
m Britain— Squadron-Leader Rabmdra Smgfi, Flymg-Ofificer C D Subia, and Flying- 
Officer G S Paul Other guests were Mr L S Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Samuel Rungana&an, Hi^ Commissioner for India, Major-General Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Sir W Buchanan Smith, Secretary-General of the Royal Empire 
Society, Captain S T Binstead, Mysore Trade Commissioner, and Mr Goodchild, 
India Office Lord Stansgate sent ms regrets at being unable to be present 

Mr L S Amery, proposmg the toast of H H the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
said he was one of the most distmgiushed memben among dw rulmg Princes of 
India, whom the people of this country heard much las ahwt than of some otba 
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The Barode S^tmdrwi Dmner, 1943 




c i.m>ntt m 1ni<ta Thc Pniuxt had played a big pait m Indian hutory, and maid 
have a (till bigger part to (day A gii^ at the nm would indicate the impor- 
tance of the States m relauon to air-ttrategy abne The Pniicea were loyal to the 
concepnon of the Bntiih Cotmnonwealth, and they had a persmial k^alty to their 
friends, which in these days might by some be considered old-fashioned and 
medizval Mr Amery then reviewed some of the generous gifts to Britain 
from all quarters of India, includmg the Indian States, and the State of Banida 
Itself He recalled that these gifts came even mote generously at the tune when 
Bntam was bemg most severely attacked by enemy aircraft, he recalled also that the 
Middle East could not have bem saved, when Wavell was surrounded by the enemy, 
excrot for the magnificent support of the 4^1 and 5th Indian Divisions Looking 
to the future, Mr Amen said that he had a reasonable confidence that in the days 
of peace India would find by compromises a basis to launch herself out on an 
eqiwity with Britain That at least was the hope he cherished 
Referring to the generous host of the evenmg, the Secretary of State said that 
Baroda had a distinguished history The present ruler's grandfather was one of the 
most remarkable men that India produced in the last generation, he had introduced 
universal educauon mto the State long before it was considered in the rest of Indu 
The present ruler, concluded Mr Amery, had already done much for the State, and 
m conferring benefits on its people 

Sir Frank Brown, replymg to the toast, at one entrusted by His Highness to 
organize the gift he had sent to the Squadron, mentioned that last year alto His 
Highness had sent a present of /500 It was thought last year that some part of 
this generous gift imgtit well be devoted to promoting the comradeship of members 
of the Squadron, and a dinner for all ranks had been held at the Squadron s station 
This year there had been a party on December 3 for the Squadron as a whole, and 
the present dinner, for the pilots of the Squadron, had Jso been arranged Su 
Frank mentioned that from me gift there had also been provided for the Squadron 
tankards with the Baroda crest, tea-urns, and ponraits of prominent members of the 
Squadron, includine one of the present Squadron Leader, this reference to whom 
was loudly applauckd by the company Su Frank also mentioned that out of the 

f ift certain sums had been provided for the young families of members of the 
quadron who had been killed m action In the organizing of the gifts received 
from His Highness, Su Frank emphasized the splendid support he had received 
from Mr Gorachild, of the India Office 

Su Samuel Runganadhan, proposmg the toast of the Squadron, said that its 
crest, the mongoose, and its motto, ' Danger is our opportuni^,’ were quite apiuo- 
priate to their brave record of activity against the enemy Mentioning the records of 
many of the members of the Squadron, Su Samuel referred in happy terms to the 
extremely youthful appearance of the present Commanduig Officer, Squadron- 
Leader T Balmfordi, D F C , of whom it had been officially cited that he has “ dis- 
play^ coolness and enthusiasm which have set a magnificent example to others ’ 

The Squadron, said Su Samuel, had won the pride and gratitude of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, as well as of all Su Samuel's felIow<ountrymen m India All 
the Squadrons of the Royal Air Force were a constant source of inspiration to the 
Indian Au Force and the youth of India 

Squadron-Leader T Balmforth, replying to the toast on behalf of the Squadron, 
modesdy said that all members had tneo to do well, and were very grateful for what 
His Highness had done for them The former Adjutant of the Squadron, Flying- 
Gfficer R J S Ayres, in proposing the toast of the Guests, said that the Squadron 
much ajipreciated that such a busy man as the Secretary of State for India should 
0ve up a whole evening to be present, he described Su Frederick Sykes as the 
foster-father of the Royal Au Force, and mentioned that Sir Frederick’s pilot’s cer- 
uficate was Number 95 On bdialf of the Squadron, Flying-Ofificer Ayres paid a 
tribute to the constant devotion to their interests shown by Su Frank Brown and 
Mr Goodcbild 

Su Frederick Sykes asked Su Frank Brown to let His Hi^ness know about thu 
whtl^’l^. evenmg, which had proved a real ofl-ni^t SuTrederick recadled diat 
had helned in some small wav to establish the Indian Air Force 



The Bttroda Squadron Dinner, 1943 

He recalled also what that wondetful Service, the R A F , did in its beginnings in die 
last war There were, no doubt, many members of the Baroda Squad^ who would 
want to be returmng to civil life after the war, but he asked those who might want 
to follow up after the war to think ^ civd aviauon, and to remember diat for British 
civil aviation nothing but the best, m men, machines, and organizaUon, would 
sufBce 

The pilots of the Squadron, as the guests of His Highness, were accommodated 
for the mght at the rooms of the Royal Empire Society 


CAIRO AND AFTER 

By H Vaaa Reduan 

The most important achievement of the Cairo Conference was that about which the 
general public knows litde or nothing— namely, the draftmg of the actual strategical 
plans for the complete military defeat of Japan For obvious reasons military ^ns 
cannot be revealed even in the most genaal terms We know no more after Cairo 
than before as to whether, and to what extent, ‘ island hopping ’’ is to conunue in 
the Pacific war, or what part combined operations, a kind of warfare of which 
Admiral Mountbatten is an eminent exponent, is to play in the final assault We 
are, however, assured that at Cairo, as at Teheran, concrete and detailed plans were 
laid for the necessary operauons 

It IS against this background, dim though it must necessarily be, that we should 
see the other achievements of Cairo and Mr Eden’s speech in the House of Commons 
on his return, achievements of clarificaumi of the policies and responsibilities of the 
three major Powers engaged in the Far Eastern war That clanficauon, though not 
equally important to mihtary plans, is certainly not without significance For m all 
countries the intensity of war effort must inevitably depend on clear reahzauon of 
war aims and responsibilities 

The aims now are clear, as they were not perhaps clear before The representa- 
uves of all three Powers had done lip-servtce to such slogans as breakmg completely 
the Japanese potenuality for evil, but now we know what this means in concrete 
territorial terms 

The mam beneficiary of this dotting of the teiritorial " I’s ” is China It is now 
clearly stated that all the fruits of Japanese aggression against her smee 1894 are to 
be restored Other restorauons are not speci&ally mentioned, they can be taken 
for granted But m the case of China it would be idle to pretend that there were 
not some doubts in some people s minds as to whether it was the Alhes' mtenuon 
to restore to her all the fruits of Japanese aggressions, parucularly the earlier ones 

Those doubts are now remov^, and wlw theu removal represents a triumph at 
once for international justice and Chinese diplomacy, it represents also a challenge 
to China to even further effort in the common cause She is now publicly and un- 
equivocally assured that this common cause is preemmently hers, and that must 
prove an inspirauon to her leaders and her fighung forces to redouble and to con- 
centrate their efforts against the enemy 

From the British point of view thm is another achievement of the Conference 
and particularly from Mr Eden’s mterpretation thereof m his speech before die 
House of Commons Mr Eden pointM out that the Conference served as a re- 
affirmauon that we are “ principals m the Far Eastern war,” as m the European war, 
and not m any sense playing the part of benevolent assistant 'Ifiat reaffirmation 
may not have been necessary either for our Alhes or for ourselves But no haimjs 
done by havmg the issue so cleariy stated For more than four 
have bwne constandy the burdens of a major war There is a ' ^ 




can bear rf ibey «re told deariy what i* iwjiitfd Ij m 

country who ii not wilhng to rue to the occasion r^resotcd bjr a ipwlwiir ^ 
to play h» part in It m whatever theatre u necessary But it u deawwt^l* »» 
a b^nn- of such a permanent threat to hu personal survival as il repiaeoted Of «« 
Germany, that he should be reminded of the precise nature of those glohal tespoBit- 
bihtiet And this the Qiiro Conference and Mr Eden have done 

In the final analysis, of course, Bnnsh responsibilities in the Far Eastern war will 
be brought home to the BnUsh people more clearly than m any other way by a hill 
understanding Japanese plans In this connecOon a Japanese broadcast from 
Batavu on December 6 is not without significance It said " If Japan’s constructive 
war object cannot be fulfilled in our time it will be earned forward to the next 
generation, and if it is still not done it will be turned over to succeeding genera- 
tions unnl final victory is achieved ’* If ever it was necessary to demonstrate the 
need of the Cairo decisions this Japanese offiaal pronouncement does the job efiFec 
nvely Cairo sounded the knell of any “ compromise peace ” rumours This broad- 
cast remforces the Japanese record throughout the past fifty years m demonstranng 
the need for sounding it 


CORRESPCMSJDENCE 

Dr Elizabeth Alexander writes 

I have read with mterest the arncle which you published in your July issue of 
194a on " A Scottish Admirer of Ottoman Poetry ” 

May I, however, point out that Mr Ballister, the author of the article, has been 
somewhat misinformed as to the circumstances in which the E J W Gibb Memorial 
Trust was founded It was Mrs Jane Gibb who was the foundress She was the 
mother of E J W Gibb, and, as the late Professor E G Browne wrote in his pre 
face as editor to Volume III of the History of Ottoman Poetry, “ it was created and 
endowed by the noble generosity of Mr Gibb’s mother ” She also, with Professor 
Browne s great help, formed the valuable Trusteeship of Oriental Scholars, which is 
responsible for the selecuon of unpublished works m Turkish, Persian, Arabic and 
Turki, and he also undertook the editmg of the remaining volumes of ^ History of 
Ottoman Poetry, which were left in manuscript at the time of his death Moreover, 
E J Gibb did not die, as Mr Balhster states, ‘ before the work had left the 
press ” The fact is that the first volume was publi^ed before the author died, and 
he was engaged in the final revision of the second volume for the press at the tune 
when he died 

11 ® ^casure to read the enthusiastic words of Mr Ballister on the translabons 
from the Turkish jxiemt by Gibb m the History of Ottoman Poetry but I regret 
that his selection did not include some of the greater poems translated, as mey 
embody more of the author’s philosophic outlook and empathy with the spiritual 
fervour of the Sufi i^Ucs which interested hun especially 

The fact that a lurkish translation is bemg undertaken in Ankara Universin 
of the History of Ottoman Poetry is a wonderful tribute to the author s genius, and, 
needless to add, a great joy to his relations and friends 

Elizaibth H Alexander 

December 9, 1943 
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SiKHini In Idiau AND Inititutions By Tqa Singh (Longruiu) 31 6d 
net 


{SetneHfed by Stanley Rice ) 

Hie leligion of the Sikh>, which the author has called Sikhism, is an 
ofishoot ot Hinduism, but purged, as was Buddhism originally, of its 
grosser features, particularly of images and of caste The Sikh rehgion, 
which IS purely monotheistic, u probably the most democratic m the world 
Every Sikh has a right to partake in prayer and exhortation and even himself 
to deliver addresses Women are treated on an equahty with men, for Guru 
Natiak asked, " How can they be called mferior when they give birth to the 
greatest men?” 

The two main distmguishing features of the rehgion are (i) die institu- 
tion of the Gurus and (3) the symbolic signs of the five K’s Guru Nanak 
started the religion as a quietut creed, but it was forced to become militant 
by the Moghul persecutions, especially under die bigoted Aurangzeb, and 
from that time onwards the name of Sikh has been assocated with a type 
of soldier, conspicuous both for manly bearing and for loyalty Guru Nanak 
was succeeiM by eig^t other Gurus, each of whom, says Mr Tqa Singh, 
inherited the spirit of his predecessor, so that there was not a succession so 
much as a re-incarnatioo After the Ninth Guru the accumulated wisdom 
was enshnned in a book, the Holy Pranm Sahib, which is as dear to the 
Sikh as IS the Old Testament to a Jew or the Koran to a Mussulman The 
book IS die Tenth Guru 

The book gives one an excellent insight into the essentials of the creed 
As the jacket says. It gives a clear and conasc account of the different 
sects, forms and symbols, rites and ceremomes which make the book 
a Klf-conuincd formulary of the Sikh rehgion 


Royal India By Maud Diver (Jiodder and Stoughton ) 

(Reviewed by Charles A Kincaid, c v o ) 

In this troubled period, when untraveUed Englishmen and Americans are gravely 
concerned about Indian politics and parties — the Congress, the Mushm League, the 
Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, etc — ^it is delightfully restful to turn toil book 
from which politics are absent, for it deals with fifteen of the prmcipal Indian States 
and their ruins 

Mrs Diver, as might be expected from the biographer of Honoria Lady Lawrence 
and the authoress of the Desmond Saga, has a delightfully clear, concise and attrac 
uve style, and she has picked her States with rare discrimination, regardless of piece 
dence and extent of territory For instance, the enlightened ruler of the httle State of 
Aundh rubs shoulders with the great princes of Hyderabad and Kolhapur Nawan- 
agar was chosen, not for its size, but bnause of the one-time ruler, the world-famous, 
immortal “Ranju" 

Nor are the illustrations unwmthy of the writer We see interspersed among the 
pages the rums of Chitor, more glorious amid its desolation than any livmg town m 
the East, the water palace of Udupur the fort of Jodhpur, wherein was born the 
ever memorable General Sir Pratap Smgh, the t-C^longfnend of the Endish, and the 
beautiful Pnneess Indira of Baixm, afterwards the gf Coom Bahar, but 

perhaps the most wonderful of all are the pictures of Amritsar au*. I must 

add a word of apprecution of the publishers’ achievment The Wi^ 
derful jacket, and/above aU, no “Wurb” It. mdeed, ne^ dom ^ 
photograplu are admirably clear, and, as the book op^, the reado 
^p Flndia This givi him aU the details needed for the understanding of this 

exceptional book 
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Bkodcht ot w Enguns By Pnitce Chula of Thailand ((? T Fouiu). au net 
{Reviewed by Eoww Hawarp ) 

Prince Chula u to be congratulated on the possession of an exceptionally pleasant 
pen which he wields with facility The modesty of his narrative ennrdy fails 
to conceal the charm and self-effacing wisdom of its author Whether he is discussing 
his cousin’s fflotor-raang feats, hu contacts with rank and fashion and Royalty in 
different countries, or his happy relations with his own people, he shows no rancour, 
no snobbery, and it would teem that he u just as hSppy in the atmosphere of the 
Court as he is in the more democratic excitements of the racmg track He has 
legitimate pride in the character and achievements of his own people, and when 
happier times come again for Thailand it is to be hoped that his experience and, 
above all, his balanced judgment of Angto-Thai relationships will he turned to good 
account. 

As a study of social conditions the autobiography is lively, sane and sensitively 
reticent Both he and his cousin married English girls and the story of their romance 
IS told with a frankness and delicacy worthy of the subject 

There is nothing of the braggart in Prince Chula’s character and his book can be 
read, not merely with profit in its contribution to mternational understanding, but 
with delight on account of its unaffected cheerfulness and good temper 


Forty Years in China By Sir Meyrick Hewlett {Macmillan ) 12$ 6d net 
{Renewed £y O M Green ) 

A Brmsh Consul who becomes a member of a Chinese secret socieM is decidedly 
an anomaly Sir Meyrick Hewlett was not actually miuated (though ne could have 
been) in the Kolaohui, or Elder Brothers Society, but he knew so much about them 
and their ritual that he was generally chouj^t by Chinese to be a member, with con 
siderable advantage to himself and nis duties as a consul 

Herein is a pointer to the principle which ran through all Hewlett’s life in 
China He made up his mind early that he liked the Chinese and wished to under 
stand and be friendly with them His first experiences, as a student mterpreter 
arriving in Peking just in time to go through the siege of the Legations in the Boxer 
year, were scarcely favourable to tms line of conduct But later Hewlett s inv^iable 
practice of laying himself out to know the Chinese officials and show that he trusted 
them worked like a charm 

In some particularly bad nots in Changsha, when a good deal of damage was 
done to foreign property, the Briush Consulate was untouched, and Hewlett went 
about the city bringmg foreigners into safety without interference At Ch&igtu, 
when a sort of triangular avil war was raging between Szeebuanese, Yunnanese and 
Kweichow troops, Hewlett acted in some degree as a mediator, and was able to per- 
suade the rival commanders to check their troops from loonng And at Amoy dur- 
ing those bad years of the ann Brmsh boycott, 1925 27, his resolute refusal to call in 
a gunboat and his reliance on the Chinese officials to afford protection, though 
highly unpo^ar with his countrymen, worked well little damage was done, and 
the trade of Amoy actually increa^ 

Hewlett does not spare criucism where needed— as, for example, the first 
frenzied anb-foreign outbursts of the students and their reckless disregard of truth 
and even probability in their raving against foreigners, and the unbecoming slow 
ness of the Nationalist Government m 1928 to respond to Great Britain s mag 
nanimous self-restraint during the venomous years of bwcott and assaults on her 
people and their property But his faidi in the essential friendliness and soundness 
of the Chinese nature never failed him 

These delightful remimscences abound m wise comment, vivid descripUo^ 
partieularly the gruesome festival of the city god at ChSngtu — and humorous touches 
One particularly likes the story of the Temple of Heaven tablet wbich Hewlett 
found, after the siege of the Legations, m a lumber room of the British Legation 
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Renews of Bool(s 



hii hoiue as he woidd have to kowtow twenty-seven tunes every tune he passed it 


Tales from East and West Retold by Phihp Paneth (Allianee Press ) as 6d net 
(Retnesised by Stella Mead ) 

Philip Paneth has chosen a happy otic for his collecnon of stones— Ta/er from 
Essst and West The tales, fables and fairy-tales that delight the modern child 
have their origin m the East — many of them in the Buddhist "JtM\as" or Birth 
Stones, reverently collected by the Buddha s disciples The tales of the Buddhist 
Collection have a remarkable resemblance to many tales told in all parts of the 
world, and we know that all Western writers and translators have to acknowledge 
then borrowings from the East Here m this little book Mr Paneth gives us a 
selection of stories and legends from many lands, some of them told in English for 
the first tune They are certain to please readers of all ages. Miss E Marshall 
Wood’s illustrations enhance the charm of the book 


The mews expressed tn these pages must be taHen as those of the individual 
contributors The Asiatic Review does not hold itself responsible for them 
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